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The content of this volume represents 
the proceedings of a conference held in 
Washington, D. C, April 9-12, 1958, 
under the sponsorship of the Division of 
Clinical Psychology of the American 
Psychological Association. Financing for 
the conference came from a research 
grant from the National Institute of 
Mental Health. 

The idea for this conference was devel- 
oped in the Spring of 1956 when the 
Research Committee of the Division of 
Clinical Psychology presented a recom- 
mendation, based upon a suggestion of 
committee member, Dr. Aaron Nadel, 
that the Division consider sponsoring a 
national conference on "objective evalua- 
tion of psychotherapy." It was further 
recommended that an Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee be appointed, composed of both 
psychiatrists and psychologists, to carry 
out the planning necessary to obtain 
financial support for the proposed con- 
ference and to develop the format for 
the meeting. 

A later and more detailed recom- 
mendation pointed out that a conference 
of this nature could have multiple bene- 
fits. Most importantly, this conference 
could afford an opportunity for taking 
stock of the present status of research in 
psychotherapy and thus provide informa- 
tion for and stimulus to further research. 
In addition, the sponsorship of such a 
national meeting by the Division of 
Clinical Psychology would demonstrate 
its active interest in this area of research. 
And, finally, by including representatives 
of psychology and psychiatry on both 
the membership of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee and among the participants of 
the conference it was hoped to strengthen 
the research collaboration and interpro- 
fessional relations of the two disciplines. 



The recommendation was approved by 
the Executive Committee of the Division 
and an Ad Hoc Committee, consisting of 
Drs. Frank Auld, Morris B. Parloff, Ben 
Pasamanick, Eli A. Rubinstein, George 
Saslow and Julius Seeman developed 
plans for the conference. 

Early in June, 1957 a formal proposal 
for financial support of the conference 
was approved by the Board of Directors 
of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion and was submitted to the National 
Institute of Mental Health, which ap- 
proved a grant of $13,685 for the hold- 
ing of the conference and for publi- 
cation of the proceedings. Dr. George 
Kelly, as President of the Division of 
Clinical Psychology, served as principal 
investigator, while the original Ad Hoc 
Committee continued as a planning com- 
mittee for further organization of the 
conference. 

In this further development of the 
format for the conference the planning 
committee was much concerned with the 
primary audience which the conference 
was to serve. Was this to be purely for 
the invited guests a working conference 
with an agenda for discussion but no 
formal presentations? Or were the par- 
ticipants to develop material for a much 
wider audience by preparing formal 
papers which would provide the sub- 
stance of a published symposium volume? 
The conference ended up a compromise 
of these two alternate goals, with half 
the time devoted to formal presentations 
and half to group discussions. 

Another major consideration was the 
focus of the conference. In the original 
prospectus it was stated that the general 
aim was to provide a series of presenta- 
tions and discussions on the broad issues 
in research on the effects of psycho- 
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therapy. These were described under 
three major headings: A. Goals of ther- 
apy; B. Measures of change and out- 
come; C. Problems of controls As will 
be noted from the actual program of the 
conference, the scope was broadened 
considerably from an emphasis on effects 
of psychotherapy to include also various 
aspects of process research. 

As indicated in the Table of Contents, 
the conference was organized into four 
topic sessions, each occupying half a day. 
The eight formal papers were all pre- 
pared in advance and distributed to the 
conferees before the meeting. The speak- 
ers then gave half-hour summaries of 
their papers, with each discussant pre- 
senting a formal discussion paper, also 
prepared in advance, in response to the 
two addresses for that topic session. The 
last half of the time for each topic was 
devoted to group discussion among all 
participants. There were no formal sub- 
group meetings but luncheon and dinner 
conversations plus social hours during 
the two evenings produced the equivalent 
of a number of informal small group 
meetings. On the evening preceding these 
two full days Dr. Whitehorn presented 
his opening address on "Goals of Ther- 
apy." And, on the last morning following 
these two days, there was a closing ses- 
sion of three hours at which time the 
group considered and discussed in turn 
each of the four topic sessions. 

A number of people whose names do 
not otherwise appear in this volume were 
helpful in the development of various 
phases of the conference planning. Dr. 
James E. Birren of the National Institute 
of Mental Health, Dr. Leland Bradford 
of the National Training Laboratory, and 
Dr. Jonathan Cole of the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, provided valuable 
suggestions on the administration of vari- 
ous phases of the conference format. 



Acknowledgment is due Dr. Arthur Hoff- 
man of the American ~V /,'.",< '..".'. As- 
sociation for assistance in the many 
details necessary to publishing this vol- 
ume. Dr. Roger Russell, Executive Sec- 
retary of the American Psychological 
Association served as Financial Officer 
for the grant. It is appropriate, not only 
to acknowledge the financial assistance 
of the National Institute of Mental 
Health, but to express appreciation to 
Mr. Philip Sapir, Chief, Research Grants 
and Fellowship Branch, for his consultive 
guidance in regard to the grant applica- 
tion. 

It would ordinarily be superfluous and 
inappropriate in a volume of this nature 
to acknowledge the role of the confer- 
ence participants since the content is 
essentially their own product. However, 
in the preparation of this book, the pro- 
ceedings have been somewhat edited and 
the contributions of some of the partici- 
pants are not as apparent as they were at 
the conference itself. The moderators of 
each of the sessions, Drs. Julian Rotter, 
Robert A. Cohen, J. McV. Hunt, and 
Benjamin Pasamanick for the four topic 
sessions, and Dr. George Saslow for the 
final morning summary session, each 
provided the necessary guidance to keep 
the discussion pertinent and directional. 
An especial acknowledgment is due Drs. 
David Hamburg, Rosalind Dymond Cart- 
wright, Joseph D. Matarazzo, and Hans 
Strupp. On the last morning, each of 
these participants provided a summary 
presentation of one of the topic sessions, 
including their own interpretations of the 
themes of that session's discussion period. 
These summary presentations then served 
as the basis for the discussion period of 
the last morning. 

ELI A. RUBINSTEIN 
MORRIS B, PARLOFF, Editors 
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Goals of Psychotherapy 
JOHN C. WHITEHORN, M.D. 



On the eve of a conference in which 
we may expect vigorous assertions and 
the impact of hard facts upon fondly- 
held conceptions, your program commit- 
tee has wisely provided this occasion for 
agreeable companionship in the pleasures 
of dining. In breaking bread together we 
have followed a time-honored custom for 
establishing rapport. 

Now your chairman has called upon 
me to offer you my thoughts on the topic 
"Goals of Psychotherapy." For the pur- 
pose of this conference, this is a central 
and crucial topic. Earnest and schol- 
arly minds are devoting careful thought 
to the task of elucidating the processes 
involved in psychotherapy, with much 
attention to discriminating observation 
and experiment. This conference has 
been called for the purpose of consider- 
ing concepts and methods for the study 
of psychotherapy. For the rational study 
of any human activity it is necessary to 
know or to postulate the purpose or goal 
of that activity. The question, "What is 
the goal of psychotherapy?" is therefore 
the key-question of this conference the 
key issue from which all other issues 
derive their significance. 

You will readily understand, therefore, 
that I felt much complimented when 
asked by your program committee to 
speak on this key issue. Yet I experi- 
enced also some hesitation and indecision 
in accepting the invitation; in part be- 
cause of my awareness that the inherent 
difficulties of this field are compounded 
by a swarm of aggravating additional dif- 
ficulties created by professional rivalries 
and by human propensities to take sides, 
to establish group loyalties, and to 
struggle over whose views shall prevail. 



I did accept the task, and I shall now 
proceed to it. 

First, I can offer the formula: "The 
goal of psychotherapy is health." To 
many, this formula will appear self-evi- 
dent, axiomatic, indeed, so self-evident 
that one runs much risk of looking 
ridiculous even to consider it a serious 
topic for discussion. Yet some discussion 
may be justified, if merely for clarification. 

"Health" is a broad term, of multiple 
meanings. It needs definition and speci- 
fication. To those in command of a task 
force of workers, the health of the work- 
ers means their ability to work effectively. 
To the person himself, it means some- 
thing more it means "to enjoy health" 
not merely to function appropriately 
and effectively, in work or in play, or in 
mere existence, but to do so with that 
inner sense of comfort, pride and satis- 
faction, which may be called the glow 
of health. Since human beings are un- 
alterably forward-looking, it means also 
pleasurable expectations of continued 
competence and satisfaction in function- 
ing. To work good, to feel good, to ex- 
pect good these might be called the 
primary dimensions of health. (When I 
say good, I mean well.) 

If one attempts, for study purposes, 
to construct a scale of health, these 
"good" terms seem, however, a bit too 
vague. One seeks, and finds, more 
readily scalable positions in the negative 
directions of these dimensions in de- 
grees of disability, in degrees of distress, 
in degrees of dread. 

I have delineated, thus, very briefly a 
frame of reference, and a statement of 
the goals of psychotherapy which in my 
judgment has much practical value. The 
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statement seems to get to the heart of 
the matter, and in a manner which lends 
itself to actual research operations. I feel 
fairly well fortified in this opinion by my 
acquaintance with the investigations of 
Dr. Jerome Frank, and his collaborators, 
who have made much use of practical 
scales for two of these three dimensions. 

Let us, however, give another look at 
the statement that the goal of psycho- 
therapy is health. By this choice of 
words I have brought this discussion into 
a region of possible controversy. The use 
of the word "health" has 'implied that 
the territory we discuss namely psycho- 
therapy is a province of the healing 
profession, namely the medical profes- 
sion. This semantic gesture has not logic- 
ally done any more than is done by the 
word "therapy" which also allocates the 
activity to the healing profession yet it 
is possible to pronounce the word "psy- 
chotherapy" with such emphasis upon 
the first part as to imply that it is the 
special province of the psychologist Yet 
I wonder. We have also a term "pharma- 
cotherapy" (meaning healing by drags) 
yet we do not presume no matter how 
we pronounce the word that the phar- 
macist takes the responsibility for the 
patient's care. 

In this way I illustrate what I meant 
by my earlier comment that the inherent 
problems of this field may be com- 
pounded by human propensities to take 
sides, to establish group loyalties and to 
struggle over whose views shall prevail. 

Mr. Chairman: I trust that you will 
not think I have deliberately chosen my 
words to stir up this controversy for the 
sheer pleasure of controversy. I could 
not pretend to be without convictions or 
bias. I believe that psychotherapy is, 
primarily, a responsibility of the medical 
profession. I believe also that the medi- 
cal pi of ess -en needs all the assistance it 
can get from psychologists, and others, 
in scientific investigation aimed at the 
understanding and the mastery of the 



processes and procedures involved in 
psychotherapy. Furthermore, it appears 
to me that the processes involved in 
psychotherapy have close affinity, and 
even identity, with processes involved in 
personal counselling, in legal advice, in 
religious leadership and in many other 
forms of interpersonal transactions, 
wherein the primary responsibility does 
not lie with the medical profession. 
Whatsoever can be done in any of these 
fields to gain a better insight and a surer 
knowledge of such processes brings a 
potential contribution to the improve- 
ment of psychotherapy. 

I have made this brief digression to 
signalize to you my awareness that con- 
troversial connotations may be aroused 
by the word "health" and by other heav- 
ily weighted words that I will have to 
use. I hope by this one show of trans- 
parent honesty to dispel suspicions that 
I may be setting verbal traps for any one. 

To recapitulate, now, how far we have 
gotten, up to this point: As a first ap- 
proxLr.atlon, I offered the formula that 
the goal of r>s\crotlt crapy is health. Then 
I stated that practical specifications, for 
working purposes, are most conveniently 
located in the negative directions of the 
three dimensions of health, namely in 
degrees of disability, in degrees of dis- 
tress, and in degrees of dread. Perhaps 
I can borrow a phrase from Hollywood 
and call this the "3-D" system of evalu- 
ating progress toward the goals of 
therapy. 

I am sure you will recognize that this 
"3-D" system is contrived for easy 
remembering Disability, .Distress and 
Dread and is designed to take advan- 
tage of our mental habit of thinking in 
three dimensions. 

Perhaps it is also merely a habit of 
the medical mind that makes it more 
convenient for us to think along the neg- 
ative directions of these dimensions. 
Symptoms of illness are the regular med- 
ical stock-in-trade; we are accustomed to 
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look for, to recognize and to pigeon-hole 
the symptoms of illness. We are not in 
the habit of thinking about the symptoms 
of health, and have not tksc!,\:cJ ha- 
bitual pigeon-holes for that purpose. The 
good physician does not really remain 
completely oblivious to the symptoms of 
health. He observes the brighter eye, the 
more erect posture, the rising cadence 
of speech, etc., etc., but his system of 
notation or record-keeping is so strongly 
biased toward the pathological that he 
even writes down the word "negative" 
when he means healthy. Such is the 
power of jargon over thought. 

The medical approach has also given 
us disease categories in the areas of our 
concern in this conference, for example, 
Hysteria, Schizophrenia, Manic-Depres- 
sive Psychosis, Obsessive Neurosis, etc., 
etc. In general medicine there have been 
magnificent gains achieved by this mode 
of guiding the search for therapy, where- 
by the disease is made so to speak the 
target of a specific therapy, or of specific 
measures for control or prevention. 
Diabetes, Syphilis and Tuberculosis may 
be cited as examples of fair degrees of 
success in target-oriented therapy; Diph- 
theria and Malaria as examples of even 
more brilliant success; Leukemia and 
Lupus Erythematosus as examples which 
have so far defied the search for specific 
therapy, but offer some promise. 

It is no trade secret that many psychia- 
trists are skeptical as to the validity of 
the disease-entity concept for the condi- 
tions which have been named Hysteria, 
Schizophrenia, Manic-Depressive Psycho- 
sis, Obsessive Neurosis, and others, and 
as a corollary there is skepticism as to 
the likelihood of devising specific thera- 
pies. I would not favor abolishing these 
terms, for they have pragmatic value 
in facilitating communication, enabling 
workers to compare and collate observa- 
tions, with a moderate measure of prob- 
ability that they are talking about the 
same types of patients. The usual skep- 



tic's position is that these categorizing 
terms indicate, at the descriptive level, 
more or less distinguishable constella- 
tions of symptoms, with some likelihood 
but no certainty that distinctive patho- 
logical processes (either mental or non- 
mental) may be found to characterize or 
maybe even to determine the named 
categories. This is approximately the 
current position of psychiatrists, as rep- 
resented in the official system of classi- 
fication, built around the concept of 
Reaction Patterns or Reaction Types. At 
this point, opinions begin to divide, some 
feeling much more convinced than others 
as to the existence and characteristics of 
specific pathogenic processes involved in 
specific reaction types. Some of the cur- 
rent hypotheses employ biochemical 
models of thought, some employ psycho- 
logical models. It is from the latter the 
psychological models that one derives 
hypotheses for specifically disease-target- 
directed psychotherapeutic strategy. 

If one postulates more or less specific 
intrapsychic conflicts as the pathogenic 
processes causative of more or less spe- 
cific morbid reaction types or mental 
diseases, then the goal of psychotherapy 
can be fairly definitely specified as being: 
to reverse the pathogenic process by re- 
solving the intrapsychic conflict. For 
convenience of discussion it may be con- 
venient to use the expression "the target 
of psychotherapy" rather than the "goal 
of ps>choiheiapy" when the effort is 
directed against the disease process. 

Then, it may also be postulated that 
one of the crucial factors in the patho- 
genicity of an assumed intrapsychic con- 
flict lies in the unconscious nature of the 
conflict, and, on this assumption one of 
the goals or targets of psychotherapy 
would be to develop conscious awareness 
of the conflict, as a necessary step toward 
its resolution. 

On such a two-factor theory of causa- 
tion, it is conceivable that one or the 
other of the factors may be made the 
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primary target of therapy, that is: A, 
plans might be directed first to making 
the unconscious conscious, whereby the 
rational resources of the conscious mind 
might be enlisted with clear awareness, 
in the effort to resolve the conflict, or, 
B, plans might be directed toward pro- 
viding for some "corrective emotional 
experiences" for the patient whereby 
some resolution, or more tolerable modi- 
fication of the conflict might first be 
gained, without clearly spot-lighting the 
issue in consciousness. If such a thera- 
peutic aim as outlined under B proved 
attainable, working essentially at non- 
rational or unconscious levels, the patho- 
genicity of the presumed conflict might 
be sufficiently modified or it might even, 
conceivably, be resolved, to such an 
extent that relief or even recovery might 
be gained. A more complex strategy 
might be conceived of, combining A and 
B, whereby corrective emotional experi- 
ences at unconscious levels, might modify 
the conflict enough to enable the patient 
to bring it more readily into conscious- 
ness. 

For many who seek their guide-lines 
for psychotherapy in the Freudian system 
of concepts, or are familiar with it, these 
thoughts which I have just presented 
make sense, I believe, even though I have 
used rather abstract language. The ab- 
stractness of the language has not, how- 
ever, guided me past all controversy. 
Some of the words I have used, such as 
"corrective emotional experience" could 
precipitate controversy here. One of the 
words which I intentionally did not use, 
namely the word "insight" could also 
precipitate controversy. But I do not 
choose to digress in this direction. 

In these more recent paragraphs, I 
have been presenting a target-directed 
concept of psychotherapy, that is a con- 
ception of an effort directed against a 
pathogenic process. This is in the clas- 
sical medical model of "the remedy for 
the disease." Yet there is also a long and 



honorable medical tradition to the effect 
that the doctor treats patients, not dis- 
eases. Even in the abstract terms which 
I used I trust that the attentive listener 
caught implications that the patient was 
to be involved actively in the psycho- 
therapeutic process. 

At one time I said "whereby the ra- 
tional resources of the conscious mind 
might be enlisted in the effort to resolve 
the conflict" and at another time I said 
that the patient might be enabled to 
bring the conflict into consciousness. In 
both instances I was speaking of the 
activities and resources of the patient, 
and clearly implied that the therapist 
would do well to evoke these resources 
and activities. I wish to make this 
point definite and explicit, that even in 
discussing target-directed ps\ehiMhcrap\ 
aimed against disease-processes, that is, 
efforts directed against the presumed 
cause I have used language which 
clearly implies an evocative meaning in 
> /:,'.\.* r therapeutic poten- 
tial resides in the patient, and one of the 
aims of psychotherapy is to evoke this 
potential. 

Here I wish to pursue another impli- 
cation. To evoke effort from the patient 
is to exercise a leadership function, and 
leadership means leading in some direc- 
tion. In what direction? 

We could use here the formula I 
offered first ("The goal of psychotherapy 
is health") and say that the psychothera- 
pist aims to evoke that in the patient 
which leads toward health. 

For some purposes we could stop at 
this point, but in this situation I feel 
impelled to press on, and to state more 
explicitly an impression which I have 
gained in the study of successful psycho- 
therapists, namely that they do function 
as leaders, and that a psychotherapist 
does lead in a direction which according 
to his values means a good life for the 
patient. Values vary; conceptions of the 
good life vary; leadership toward the 
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good life implies wisdom, as well as 
knowledge and skill. Therefore, in ven- 
turing to assert that psychotherapy in- 
volves leadership in directions going 
beyond the bare concept of health, I am 
entering territory where taste and prefer- 
ence prevail. I wish to avoid misunder- 
standing here. It is not my intention to 
say that this should be so; rather I merely 
record my impression as to what is 
the fact, namely that successful psycho- 
therapy, when subjected to empirical 
scrutiny, is found to involve leadership 
toward preferred values, toward the 
therapist's conception of what constitutes 
value in life. 

Specifically, some psychotherapists 
lead then* patients toward freedom, others 
toward conformity. Neither goal is com- 
pletely attainable for human beings. In- 
terdependence is inherent in the institu- 
tions of domestication and socialization 
within which human life is lived, which 
require some degree of conformity; yet 
some measure of free play and sponta- 
neity is necessary to make these institu- 
tions work. In the jargon of the soci- 
ologists, each must play some role or 
roles, and this means conforming in 
some measure to the expectations of 
others, yet the development of personal 
integrity, which is also a social necessity, 
requires that individuals have some feel- 
ing of inner freedom and self-fulfillment 
in enacting these roles. 

Psychotherapists, as I have perceived 
them, have definite biases, placing high 
value upon one or the other of these 
goals, freedom or conformity as ex- 
pressions of their own personal orienta- 
tion to life, and they manifest these value 
preferences in their therapeutic opera- 
tions. Such manifestations of preference 
are ordinarily tacit or implied, rather 
than explicit, yet I am inclined to think 
that these manifestations of value prefer- 
ence constitute one of the major thera- 
peutic forces, evoking like desires and 
efforts in susceptible patients and leading 



them toward the indicated goal, tempered 
by whatever wisdom for compromise can 
be brought to bear by both in the reso- 
lution of hindering conflicts, where issues 
had been too sharply drawn and frozen. 

As an examplar of those psycho- 
therapists who place a high value on 
freedom, and who operate implicity to 
evoke like aspiration and effort in their 
patients, I name Sigmund Freud. It 
happens to be true that he for a time 
expounded a doctrine of complete deter- 
minism, Yet he showed himself capable 
of a noble inconsistency in that his mode 
of therapeutic operations seems well de- 
signed to activate and cultivate the 
patient* s potentiality for freedom. Freud 
exemplified in his own life and work the 
ideal of scholarly detachment and inde- 
pendence of thought, and his therapeutic 
efforts can be interpreted I think as 
springing from a desire to assist others 
toward a similar freedom and detach- 
ment. The ideal human condition toward 
which Freud's therapy aimed appears to 
me to have been a state of freedom in 
which a person could, through under- 
standing, hold himself inwardly free from 
the coercive prohibitions of society and 
free also from the coerciveness of blind 
biological impulses. 

Such an ideal state of inner freedom 
is more earnestly desired by some than 
by others. It is more likely to be an 
aspiration of intellectuals and upper-class 
persons than of lower-class persons. 
Many who think they aspire to freedom 
axe only conforming to a fashion, and 
shrink from the reality of it. Many pa- 
tients who are unsuitably encouraged to 
seek emotional health by striving toward 
the freedom goal, without wise consider- 
ation of other needs, fail in their quest, 
or quickly drop out. 

As exemplar of those psychotherapists 
who place a high value on conformity, 
and who operate implicity to evoke like 
aspiration and effort in their patients, 
I have no specific name. I suspect that 
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my restraint in not naming names here 
arises in part from my own personal bias 
in favor of freedom, which would make 
it seem to me like an accusation to label 
someone as conformity-oriented. Yet I 
have known many patients who were 
helped by psychotherapy which was 
basically conformity-oriented. 

I suspect that you may share with me 
some sense of shame, as if conformity 
were a nasty word. Some seek a gentler 
term adjustment and, as if in embar- 
rassment at so ignoble a profession of 
value, embellish their discussions with 
much talk about reduction of tensions, 
of homeostasis, of sublimation. 

When the policeman admonishes his 
client, "Now, come along quietly; don't 
make any trouble, and everything will 
be all right," he is exemplifying, in cari- 
cature, what might be considered a 
pseudo-psychotherapy whose goal is a 
sort of universal gaol. It is not to this 
extremely negative type of conformity- 
oriented psychotherapy that I wish to 
direct attention now, but rather to a 
more positive implication of conformity 
from which I think it derives its real 
appeal and its genuine psychotherapeutic 
meaning. 

In admitting to some feeling that there 
is something shameful in conformity, I 
think that we manifest our unwise sub- 
mission to one of the prejudices of our 
time and of our culture. I misdoubt the 
presumed ignobility of conformity, 
Woman conforms to man, and man to 
woman with enthusiasm and pride; the 
suckling infant conforms to mother, and 
mother to infant, with an eagerness 
which gives one warrant to think that 
conforming behavior may be infused 
with an inner glow of enthusiasm quite 
as genuine and noble as is the aspiration 
for freedom. So, too, in the infinitude 
of human interactions, domestic and 
social, many transactions and relation- 
ships of sustenance and sharing may 
come to partake also of this inner eager- 



ness for conforming. Yet it requires, for 
many of us, in our time, something of 
an effort to perceive and maintain a view 
of the ennobling nature of conforming 
impulses. The conformity impulses are 
so conveniently exploitable that we have 
had much reason to become distrustful 
of them. Despite this uneasy distrust lest 
one be fooled into becoming a tool for 
the crafty or selfish purposes of others, 
there are highly respected professions, 
such as medicine and nursing, in which 
service to the needs of others, which is 
unmistakably a conforming type of be- 
havior, has become an institutionalized 
ideal, as well as one of the natural 
human motivations. The manifestations 
of conforming impulses are sometimes 
labeled "unselfishness" an unfortunate 
word which makes an absurd mystery 
out of a quite natural impulse. 

Some psychotherapists, as I have said, 
are so oriented to life that they are 
acquainted with the enthusiasm and 
eagerness of spirit which may be in- 
herent in the conforming impulse; they 
manifest this type of action, and the 
inherent enthusiasm, in their transactions 
with others, and thus may evoke in sus- 
ceptible patients some like enthusiasm. 
Why does this phenomenon have special 
relevance for neurotic or psychotic ill- 
ness? Why does it count in psycho- 
therapy? I can offer a partial answer. 

As I see it, one of the common sources 
of inner conflict one of the fairly gen- 
eral formulations for ill-suppressed re- 
sentment lies in the fact that many 
persons, while enacting their roles in life 
(even aptly selected roles) become some- 
what irked by the sense of constraint or 
coercion implied by the expectations of 
others. (One common verbal formula- 
tion of this complaint: "I'm just taken 
for granted around here.") The vague 
uneasiness over being exploited in one's 
role dampens one's enthusiasm and there- 
by enhances the vague sense of feeling 
cheated or belittled. Whatever helps one 
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to recapture some sense of dignity and 
worth in the devoted enactment of one's 
role helps to mitigate this inner conflict. 

In World War II I saw soldiers who 
had "blown their tops" after prolonged 
experience ' of combat, having lost their 
meaningful human orientations in a uni- 
verse apparently gone mad with killing 
and being killed, who in the medical 
station recaptured some sense of mean- 
ingful devotion, and rejoined their units 
with eagerness. It seemed to me that the 
medics accomplished this therapy, in 
part, and in very significant part, by their 
quiet enactment of a meaningful role of 
devoted service, as well as by their words 
or their drugs. 

So, too, in civilian life it has frequently 
seemed to me that emotionally disturbed 
patients, irked by those no-longer-glamor- 
ized expectations of others which defined 
their roles, have found in nurses and 
doctors a manifestation of quiet dignity 
and pride in devoted service which gave 
them support and sustained them, in 
meeting with less sense of irksomeness 
the expectations of their roles. Perhaps 
some of the neurotic habitues of out- 
patient departments seek, in a vague and 
groping way ? for a comparable infection 
to lighten the burden of unrequited devo- 
tion in their role in life. 

I have spoken at some length now 
regarding two special value systems 
that of freedom and that of conforming 
to the expectations of others which 
constitute, as I see it, goals toward which 
differing types of psychotherapists tend 
to lead their patients, goals going some- 
what beyond a limited definition of 
health. Manifestations of behavior and 
attitude oriented toward these values ap- 
pear to play a significant part in the 
processes of psychotherapy. These are 
phenomena deserving scientific study. 

I have also indicated that patients 
differ in their aspirations, and in their 
susceptibility to leadership in these direc- 
tions. Some respond well to the type of 



psychotherapist oriented toward the value 
of freedom, others to the type oriented 
toward conformity. In very large meas- 
ure we deal here with implicit goals and 
operations, not explicitly avowed, in- 
herent in the transactions between patient 
and therapist, expressions of personality 
rather than planned technique. 

For purposes of scientific study, how- 
ever, these aspects of psychotherapy can 
to some extent be brought under obser- 
vation and empirical scrutiny. For some 
years, Dr. Barbara Betz and I have been 
making studies of the transactions be- 
tween patients and doctors, which have 
some relevance to this issue. 

One of the difficulties in such study 
arises from the obvious fact that free- 
dom-valuing therapists and conformity- 
valuing therapists do not exist in pure 
form. It is a question of the relative em- 
phasis upon these values, in the person- 
alities of therapists and patients, and in 
the inevitable practical compromises 
which patients have to work out in their 
life situations. 

Mr. Chairman: In my discussion of 
the implicit goals of freedom and con- 
formity, I perceive that I have strayed 
outside the boundaries of my primary 
formulation that the goal of psycho- 
therapy is health. Insofar as I have been 
considering the ultra-medical question of 
what health is for, I have gone beyond 
the goal line. Insofar as I have been 
considering the influence of such value 
orientations in actual psychotherapeutic 
processes, I have really been discussing 
therapeutic operations, which is not the 
topic for this paper. 

Coming back to the central issue of 
health, as the goal of ps\ chothcrap\ , I 
think that it still requires some amplifica- 
tion, in the direction we usually call 
rehabilitation. This is an aspect of treat- 
ment sometimes lost from view when 
attention is focused sharply upon the 
disease-process as the target of therapy. 
In psychotherapy, however, the personal 
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relationship tends to arouse in the thera- 
pist a concern for the patient's rehabilita- 
tion, either in the sense of his resuming 
a former functional role and capacity or 
in assuming new roles. In general psy- 
chiatric practice, institutional or private, 
there has been in recent years increasing 
practical attention to rehabilitation as 
part of medical responsibility, and I be- 
lieve it is justifiable to state as an histori- 
cal fact that this change of professional 
attitude this improvement of profes- 
sional attitude has come about because 
of the more widespread interest in psy- 
chotherapy and the effects of this interest 
in inducing a greater dedication to the 
patient's welfare. 

Increased interest in rehabilitation as 
a goal of therapy has been part of a 
change in attitude which I might suc- 
cinctly describe as a re-affirmation of the 
melioristic approach. 

During the hey-day of psychoanalytic 
pretensions, its proponents viewed that 
method of therapy as the one and only 
instrument for getting at, and really 
curing, the cause of mental ills; but ex- 
perience and comparisons have led to a 
more general recognition of the imper- 
fections and limitations of psycho- 
analysis. During this re-evaluation, me- 
lioristic aims in psychotherapy have re- 
gained respectability. The melioristic 
approach may be characterized as that 
in which one views the patient as a per- 
son functioning not very well or very 
happily and seeks to help him to a better 
mode of functioning; as contrasted with 
the perfectionistic view of seeking to 
achieve the complete elimination of his 
disease, through the radical cure of its 
cause. 

Before I close this discussion, I must 
manage to give brief consideration to 
another topic immaturity. Certainly the 
ns\c1io:1icn pisiN manner of thinking 
about immaturity has much relevance for 
his manner of approaching his patients' 
problems and of conceiving the goals of 



therapy, particularly for the younger pa- 
tients whose personality development has 
been impeded but whose potentialities 
for further development seem good. It 
is necessary to have some scale or sched- 
ule of levels of immaturity for the ra- 
tional discussion of this topic, and I have 
on other occasions discussed formula- 
tions based upon the stepwise develop- 
ment of domestic and social attitudes and 
values, which I shall not present at this 
time. Some systematic conception of 
immaturity appears necessary in dealing 
with the problems aptly called "unfin- 
ished business," which we so often en- 
counter in psychotherapy. By this phrase, 
I refer to those vague yet resentful rumi- 
nations, and those repetitious re-enact- 
ments of issues involved originally in 
some long-ago conflict not adequately 
resolved at the time and therefore re- 
maining to pester the patient in poorly 
recognized ways until the basic issue can 
be faced, cleared up and properly settled 
to the patient's satisfaction. In suitable 
cases one can also envisage progress 
from low levels of immaturity toward 
higher levels as a reasonable goal of 
therapy, and even evaluate such progress 
on a scale. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall bring this 
discussion to an end, with a brief re- 
capitulation. 

In simplest terms, it can be said that 
the goal of psychotherapy is health. For 
working purposes, three dimensions of 
health are specified to work well, to 
feel well and to expect well most con- 
veniently scalable in the negative direc- 
tions of Disability, Distress and Dread. 
Along these dimensions, one can con- 
struct usable measures of success or 
failure in therapy. 

If one chooses to focus sharply upon 
the pathological, the aims of psycho- 
therapy can be formulated as target- 
directed efforts against pathogenic proc- 
esses as exemplified in such concepts as 
intrapsychic conflict and the Uncon- 
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scions. Even when committed to such 
specific target-directed psychotherapeutic 
efforts, one needs to recognize the evoca- 
tive character of the process that thera- 
peutic potential resides in the patient and 
that part of the psychotherapeutic process 
is to evoke this potential. 

Convictions that one has a correct 
understanding of pathogenesis incline one 
toward the perfectionistic formulation of 
goals; skepticism and humility incline 
one toward the melioristic formulation 
of goals. In the melioristic context, re- 
habilitation seems logically a part of 
therapy. 



Immaturity in personality development 
may be a limiting factor in setting goals 
for psychotherapy. A scale of imma- 
turity can also serve for measuring 
progress toward maturity, when that 
occurs. 

Beyond the goal of health, as it may 
be defined strictly, lies a region of value- 
judgments, rjgar^'ng preferences as to 
what life and health are for High value 
placed upon freedom, or upon con- 
formity, may implicitly determine the 
strategic aim of the therapist. Behavioral 
manifestations of these value-orientations 
are important factors in the processes of 
psychotherapy. 
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In the broadest sense, the purpose of 
controls is to answer the question: how 
sure are you that you really know what 
you think you know? Problems of con- 
trol arise only after a researcher thinks 
he knows something that is, after he 
has an hypothesis that certain variables 
are related in a certain way and he 
wishes to determine whether he is right. 
The purpose of controls, in other words, 
is to exclude alternative hypotheses. The 
level of certainty at which the truth or 
falsity of an hypothesis can be estab- 
lished is a function of the accuracy with 
which the relevant variables can be iden- 
tified, measured and manipulated. There- 
fore the degree of possible and desirable 
control in a particular field of study 
depends on its state of development. In 
its pre-scientific stage important insights 
may be achieved without the use of any 
controls worthy of the name. Even at 
this level, however, since the researcher 
only explores regions where he expects 
to find something, he is being guided by 
implicit hypotheses, and the use of crude 
controls may facilitate his search. Dar- 
win, for example, used a kind of control 
when he made a special point of jotting 
down observed phenomena which seemed 
to refute his tentative hypotheses. 

Research in psychotherapy attempts to 
set up and test hypotheses subsumed 
under the general question: what kinds 
of therapist activity produce what kinds 
of change in what kinds of patient. That 
is, the independent variables lie in the 
patient's state before the therapist's inter- 
vention and in the therapist's activity, 
the dependent variables in changes in the 



patient's feelings and behavior. Since 
few of these variables are as yet ade- 
quately defined and the researcher can 
directly observe or manipulate only a 
few of those which are important, it is 
obvious that the field of ^'jh^M'.i, 
peutic research is still at a relatively 
primitive level. It is, however, possible 
to design studies which are controlled at 
least to some extent in that they permit 
planned, though crude, manipulations of 
certain variables and randomization of 
others. 

For purposes of discussion of controls 
in !>N\ehorhc!iir\, the division suggested 
by Edwards and Cronbach (6) into per- 
son variables, situation variables, and 
response variables seems especially con- 
venient. The personal attributes of the 
therapist are situational variables from 
the patient's standpoint, and are there- 
fore considered under this heading. 

In order to give focus to the discus- 
sion, I shall draw chiefly from a study 
of psychotherapy with p\wh!iii"ij out- 
patients carried out at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, in which we have barked our 
shins against most of the major problems 
of control. 1 The project took its origin 
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from the lack of demonstrable difference 
in improvement rates reported by propo- 
nents of different therapies (2), suggest- 
ing the likelihood that all forms of ther- 
apy, including some which are not called 
psychotherapy, have much in common. 
The task we set ourselves was to try to 
identify attributes of patients determin- 
ing their responsiveness to these common 
features of psychotherapy. This required 
the use of more than one therapist and 
type of therapy and a design which 
would make it possible to determine if 
any attributes of patients were related to 
improvement regardless of therapist or 
therapy. In addition, the design per- 
mitted analysis of the data to discover 
possible specific contributions of different 
therapists and therapies to the obtained 
results. 2 

The patients were selected for the 
project on their initial visits to the out- 
patient department of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. They were white, aged 18-55, 
and of both sexes. Only those with 
organic brain disease, antisocial character 
disorders, alcoholism, overt psychosis, or 
mental deficiency were excluded. They 
were further characterized initially by the 
usual clinical diagnostic categories, by an 
inventory covering various aspects of 
their attitudes and behavior deemed rele- 
vant to therapy, and by initial scores on 
the scales used to measure change, de- 
scribed below. 

With respect to the situational vari- 
ables, the therapists were three members 
of the psychiatric resident staff in the 
second year of training. Each had done 
considerable individual therapy and had 
conducted one therapeutic group under 
supervision. Three forms of therapy 
were used: group, individual, and "mini- 
mal." Group and individual therapy 
were guided by the therapeutic philoso- 



2. For a more detailed account of the 
design see Frank, GHedman, Imber, Nash, 
& Stone (8). 



phy of the Phipps Clinic. In general, the 
therapist's aim is to establish a relation- 
ship with the patient which will help him 
identify and correct current distortions 
in his interpersonal perceptions and be- 
havior. In individual therapy this implies 
relatively greater emphasis on the present 
than the past; in group therapy, emphasis 
on group interactions rather than on 
events transpiring outside. Examination 
of historical origins of these distortions 
is seen as a means of clarifying them, 
when appropriate, not as an end in itself. 
Patients received group therapy one and 
one-half hours once a week, individual 
therapy one hour a week. Minimal 
therapy consisted of a brief infrequent 
interview, not more than one-half hour 
every two weeks, focused on the pa- 
tient's complaints and how he might best 
deal with them. The reasons for the 
choice of these three forms of treatment 
will be considered below. 

The response variables were changes 
in the patient's subjective discomfort and 
his social ineffectiveness. These were 
chosen as representing the least common 
denominator of the aims of all the heal- 
ing arts, including psychotherapy. How- 
ever else a patient may change under 
treatment, unless he becomes more com- 
fortable and more effective, it is hard to 
maintain that he has improved. Discom- 
fort was defined in terms of forty-one 
symptoms or feelings which the patient 
reported as distressing. Ineffectiveness 
was defined in terms of fifteen types of 
behavior generally recognized as socially 
ineffective, rated by interviewers on the 
basis of information obtained from the 
patient and an informant. We attempted 
to measure decrease in discomfort and 
ineffectiveness rather than increase in 
comfort and effectiveness, because it 
proved much easier to define degrees of 
malfunctioning than of successful func- 
tioning. It is easier to define illness than 
health. 
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As to the research design, each psychi- 
atrist conducted all three forms of treat- 
ment, and patients were assigned at ran- 
dom to each by the research staff. Each 
psychiatrist treated 18 patients, six in 
each of the three forms of treatment. 
Psychiatrists and patients were urged to 
remain in contact for at least six months, 
unless the psychiatrist felt that the pa- 
tient had received maximum benefit 
before that time. 

Each patient, whether he stayed in 
treatment or not, was re-evaluated six 
months after entering therapy (or when 
therapy terminated if this occurred be- 
tween one and six months), again six 
months later, and at yearly intervals 
thereafter. In most cases a relative or 
close friend of each patient was inter- 
viewed separately at approximately the 
same time as the patient. 

One of the major problems in attempt- 
ing to do controlled studies in outpatient 
therapy is the difficulty in carrying 
through an experimental design. Because 
of the mobility of the American popula- 
tion, and the fact that ^wKnii.iapj 
competes with so many other activities 
in patients' lives, attrition, missed ap- 
pointments and the like create severe 
problems for maintaining any design 
which extends over time. Our design 
called for 54 patients to receive six 
months of treatment by three therapists. 
By starting with 91 patients and conduct- 
ing the treatments over about 18 months, 
we finally succeeded in obtaining 54 
patients, of whom 37 (68%) completed 
at least six months of treatment and 48 
(90%) had four months or more of 
treatment. By expending considerable 
effort we obtained follow-up interviews 
on 53 of the 54 treated patients at one 
year and 48 at two years. Since then 
attrition has been marked. 

With this example in mind, we may 
turn to consideration of some problems 
of control of patient, situational, and 
response variables. 



CONTROL OF PATIENT VARIABLES 

A problem which plagues all research 
with psychiatric patients is the adequate 
definition of the sample to be studied 
(25). The criteria used ideally should be 
communicable with sufficient clarity and 
precision so that other workers by using 
them can duplicate the sample. At the 
same time they must be relevant to 
psychotherapy None of the customary 
criteria are adequate in these respects. 

It is relatively easy to specify what 
may be termed actuarial characterististics 
of a research population, such as age, 
sex, race and so on, so that others can 
duplicate the sample. The relevance of 
many of these characteristics, however, 
is questionable. If to play safe, a large 
number of criteria are included, even 
though many are suspected of being 
irrelevant, it may be difficult to accumu- 
late a sufficiently large research sample. 
On the other hand, if one bases selection 
of the sample on only a few criteria, one 
runs the danger of failing to include 
some that are relevant to therapy. For 
example, only recently has the impor- 
tance of specifying social class in studies 
of psychotherapy been appreciated (20, 
37). 

Since characterization of a population 
in actuarial terms, however complete, 
seems insufficient, other modes of de- 
scription must be considered. Of these 
perhaps the most obvious is clinical 
diagnosis. Unfortunately, clinical diag- 
noses are based on rather vague and 
overlapping criteria, so that a patient's 
proper diagnostic label is often in doubt. 
In one study three well-trained psychia- 
trists observing patients jointly showed 
agreement as to the patient's major diag- 
nostic category in only 46% of the cases, 
and in only 20% with respect to the 
subcategory (3). An additional difficulty 
with descriptive diagnostic categories is 
that they are only loosely related to the 
major concerns of psychotherapy, the pa- 
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tienf s underlying conflicts and his char- 
acteristic interpersonal behavior (10). 
They may even prove to be completely 
irrelevant for purposes of psychotherapy, 
although I do not share this view, 

The limitations of the conventional 
diagnostic scheme suggest directions in 
which to look for more useful diagnostic 
criteria. One would be in terms of the 
patients' motivations and conflicts. Un- 
fortunately, characterization of dynamics 
must be based on inferences, and these 
differ depending on the researchers* theo- 
retical preconceptions, so such criteria 
lose in communicability what they gain 
in relevance. 

Another possibility is to borrow a 
notion from drug studies and select 
patients in terms of the "target symp- 
toms" which the particular form of psy- 
chotherapy hopes to modify (12), re- 
gardless of the clinical syndromes in 
which they occur. For example, one 
could study patients suffering from de- 
pression, anxiety, or visual hallucinations. 
Since these symptoms obviously can be 
expressions of various underlying states, 
however, the idea does not seem very 
promising in this form. 

If the major target symptoms of psy- 
chotherapy are considered to be disturb- 
ances in the patients' characteristic ways 
of perceiving others and behaving to- 
wards them, however, then this approach 
may prove to be very fruitful, A sophis- 
ticated and promising example is the 
scheme of interpersonal dimensions of 
personality devised by Leary and his 
co-workers (27). 

Having selected the research popula- 
tion and described it as best we can, the 
next problem is how to divide it into 
experimental and control samples. There 
are four theoretically possible ways of 
doing this. Two exist only in fantasy, 
but should be mentioned for the sake 
of completeness. The perfect equivalent 
control group would consist of patients 
matched individually in all respects with 



those receiving psychotherapy. The 
matched patients would have identical 
heredity and life experiences up to the 
beginning of the experiment, an obvious 
impossibility. The second impossible 
method would be to match control and 
experimental populations, patient by pa- 
tient, on certain variables believed to be 
significant, such as age, sex, educational 
level and so on. Since each additional 
matching variable greatly increases the 
size of the population which must be 
screened, this approach is hopelessly im- 
practical in outpatient studies. 

The third possibility is to match by 
stratified sampling. Groups can be 
matched with respect to the proportions 
of patients in certain categories without 
matching individuals. Even this proce- 
dure is ordinarily too cumbersome for 
an outpatient department, because one 
cannot wait for a sufficient population 
of patients to accumulate before starting 
some form of treatment. 3 The final re- 
sort is to match by random selection; 
that is, by assigning patients alternately 
to treatment and control groups. The 
assumption is that over the long pull all 
significant variables will be randomly 
distributed among both groups, so that 
differences found in therapy and control 
groups at the end of the experiment may 



3. Two potential ways of increasing the 
size of the population so as to make strati- 
fied sampling possible are by extending the 
project over time, or by drawing on the 
populations of several clinics as in the Vet- 
erans Administration Study (29). Each, 
however, introduces its own control prob- 
lems. Extending the study over time rests 
on the assumption that time of year is not 
a significant variable; i.e. that patients pre- 
senting themselves for treatment at different 
times of year are essentially alike. This 
assumption may not be valid, as considered 
below. If patients are drawn from many 
clinics, this increases the number of vari- 
ables on which they must be matched, such 
as ethnic group, urban or rural, and so on, 
which tends to counteract the gain sought 
by increasing the size of the sample. 
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safely be attributed to the therapeutic 
procedure rather than to an unequal dis- 
tribution of patient variables in the two 
groups. Whether randomization has been 
achieved can be checked by simple 
statistical methods applied to measurable 
attributes of the populations such as 
actuarial indices and test scores 

All the methods of control of person 
variables described rest on the assump- 
tion that if the control and experimental 
groups are matched on known variables, 
or if these variables are found to be 
randomly distributed throughout both 
groups, then all other variables which 
might potentially account for the differ- 
ences found between control and experi- 
mental sample would be similarly dis- 
tributed. This assumption may not be 
valid, and this has occasionally resulted 
in scientific tragedy. To take an example 
from another field, vast amounts of bio- 
chemical work on hospitalized schizo- 
phrenics have come to grief because cer- 
tain biochemical differences between the 
patients and matched nonhospitalized 
controls were attributed to schizophrenia, 
whereas they were really due to institu- 
tionaiization, with its effects on activity, 
diet and so on. Recently high hopes 
were aroused by the discovery that the 
serum of schizophrenics oxidized adrena- 
line more rapidly than the seruin of 
normal controls. The hopes were dashed 
when this phenomenon proved to be 
caused by vitamin C deficiency in the 
diets of the patients (1). When this 
variable was controlled the difference 
between normals and schizophrenics dis- 
appeared. In this example, an unsus- 
pected but crucial difference in sittia- 
tional variables invalidated the matching 
of person variables in control and experi- 
mental groups, leading to an erroneous 
explanation of the difference obtained. 

With respect to control of the patient 
variable in studies of outpatient psycho- 
therapy, it should be pointed out finally, 
that though complete matching of con- 



trol and experimental groups may be 
practically impossible to achieve, certain 
differences between the experimental and 
control groups need not destroy their 
usefulness for all purposes In our study, 
in spite of every effort to assign patients 
randomly to the three types of therapy, 
we found that more lower-class patients 
were placed in group therapy. The sam- 
pling bias made it difficult to interpret a 
finding that more patients dropped out 
of group than individual treatment, but 
did not affect other findings, for example 
that in all forms of treatment those who 
scored sickest initially improved most. 

Another example of a biased control 
group in our study is that of patients 
who drop out of treatment within four 
sessions. These are self -selected and pre- 
sumably differ systematically from those 
who remain in treatment, though the 
nature of the differences is unspecified. 
Nevertheless, the drop-outs served as a 
useful control of negative findings. For 
example, they showed the same drop in 
discomfort scores after six months as 
those receiving various forms of treat- 
ment over this period of time (9). This 
finding permits the conclusion that an 
improvement in discomfort is not a func- 
tion of duration or type of psychother- 
apy received, or of differences fn the 
nature of drop-outs and remainers. 

In the Rogers and Dymond studies 
(15), the equivalent control group was 
unavoidably biased, in that it was selected 
from volunteers who were paid to par- 
ticipate in a "research on personality." 
They did not perceive themselves as sick 
or needing help an obviously important 
difference from the clients in the therapy 
group. Nevertheless they proved useful 
for certain types of controls. 

An ingenious way of circumventing 
the whole matching problem is to use 
each patient as his own control. The 
patient is observed before and after a 
time interval in which he receives no 
therapy. He then receives therapy, after 
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which the same observations are repeated 
{15). Changes between the first and 
second readings are compared with those 
between the second and third; presum- 
ably, differences would be due to the 
effects of therapy. Own-control designs 
do not escape practical and theoretical 
problems imposed by withholding ther- 
apy, which will be considered under 
situational variables. On the whole, when 
they can be managed, they probably 
represent a better control than use of an 
equivalent group, except that they do not 
control changes in patients related to 
passage of time. For example, it has 
often been noted in a clinic that intake 
falls off during vacation periods (28). 
Whatever the reasons for this, it raises 
the possibility that the condition of pa- 
tients may be affected by factors con- 
nected with time of year. If an own- 
control experiment happened to be set 
up so that the no-therapy period was in 
the spring and the therapy occurred In 
the summer, this would leave open the 
possibility that differences in patient 
change in the no-therapy and therapy 
periods were attributable to the season. 
Obviously the proper selection of con- 
trol groups in any study of psychother- 
apy is difficult. There may be severe 
practical restrictions on the researcher's 
freedom to assign patients to therapy and 
control groups. He must be alert lest 
unsuspected bias creeps Into these as- 
signments, and must search for important 
overlooked variables in which the control 
and experimental groups are not ade- 
quately matched or randomized. Even 
inadequate selection methods are better 
than none, however, as a means of con- 
trolling for the patient variables in 
psychotherapy. 

CONTROL OF SITUATIONAL VARIABLES 

From the standpoint of situational 
controls, the first task is to control for 
the eventuality that changes in patients 
observed in the course of a particular 



form of psychotherapy are not due to 
Intercurrent life experiences or sponta- 
neous fluctuations In the patient's state, 
If this can be shown, the question still 
remains as to whether the changes are 
really attributable to the aspect of ther- 
apy which the researcher hypothesizes to 
be responsible for them. The chief prob- 
lem of control in this respect appears to 
be to distinguish the effects of the thera- 
pist's personality or attitude, from the 
effects of his techniques. 

Psychotherapy is only one of many in- 
fluences which may produce changes in 
patients. For example, many psychiatric 
conditions seem to fluctuate spontaneous- 
ly or to be self-limited (39), and a 
patient is most apt to seek treatment 
when he is in a trough. The subsequent 
improvement may be due to the natural 
course of his condition. Treatment with 
younger persons may extend over a suffi- 
cient span so that processes of growth 
and maturation may contribute signifi- 
cantly to the changes observed. Improve- 
ment due primarily to extra-therapeutic 
occurrences, such as a change in job or 
social relationships, may be erroneously 
attributed to concomitant r^dvil^'aov. 
The task of untangling the roles of ther- 
apy and life changes is further compli- 
cated by the fact that psychotherapy may 
have contributed to the patient's ability 
to make such changes. 

An obvious way of controlling for 
whether changes in patients are due to 
therapy or something else is to compare 
them with changes in an equivalent 
group of patients who received no ther- 
apy. The no-therapy group has just been 
considered from the standpoint of con- 
trol of patient variables. We are now 
concerned with its use to control situa- 
tional variables. With outpatients this 
presents formidable difficulties. The 
major problem is that an adequate no- 
therapy control would have to last the 
same length of time as therapy, to allow 
the same opportunity for the occurrence 
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of significant extra-therapeutic events or 
spontaneous changes in both the control 
and treatment population. Since six 
months of therapy is usually considered 
to be the minimal requirement, a control 
group would have to go without therapy 
for six months. Patients present them- 
selves to the clinic because they are in 
distress and want something done. It is 
hard to reconcile telling them to wait 
this long with one's professional con- 
science. But this is the least of the 
obstacles. Keeping a sizable number of 
patients without treatment for so long a 
period may have an adverse effect on 
the clinic's community relations. A pos- 
sible source of a no-therapy control are 
patients on a waiting list for treatment,, 
assuming that the clinic is so inefficient 
as to have a sufficiently large one. Expe- 
rience has shown, however, that patients 
placed on waiting lists are apt to differ 
systematically from those who are taken 
promptly into treatment. Patients who 
seem more in need of help or who arouse 
the interest of the interviewer for other 
reasons tend to receive priority for treat- 
ment. 

Another difficulty is that most patients 
who are told to go away and come back 
in six months for re-evaluation will not 
do so. In order to avoid a monumental 
attrition rate, the clinic would need to 
maintain some kind of regular contact 
with the patients over this period; and 
any contact may contain therapeutic 
components (33), so that the no-therapy 
control would be violated by this pro- 
cedure. In addition, patients who are 
told that treatment at the clinic will not 
be available for some time, if they are 
in distress will inevitably seek treatment 
elsewhere, whether it be from a physi- 
cian, faith healer, or corner druggist. 
By the same token, patients in psycho- 
therapy will be less likely to seek out 
other sources of help. Thus, we would 
not really have a no-treatment control 
group as against a psychotherapy group 



but two groups, each receiving different 
kinds of treatment. Since the treatment 
received by the control group involves 
ingredients which may also be psycho- 
therapeutic, interpretation of differences 
in the results obtained in the two groups 
may be very difficult. An additional 
potential source of error lies in the fact 
that rejection of a patient for immediate 
treatment may affect his attitude in such 
a way as to influence his scores on self- 
administered tests of change, a matter 
discussed more fully below. 

The basic difficulty with the no-treat- 
ment control is that withholding treat- 
ment after interviewing a patient is, in 
a sense, a positive rejection of him. Psy- 
chotherapy is one form of interpersonal 
relationship, refusal of psychotherapy is 
another; it cannot be regarded as neutral. 

For many purposes a more promising 
control than withholding treatment en- 
tirely is to offer the control group a form 
of psychotherapy differing in an essential 
ingredient from that received by the ex- 
perimental group (42). Since patients 
in both populations, from their own 
standpoint, would be receiving therapy, 
this eliminates the problem of systematic 
differences in attitude towards the clinic 
and in the tendency to seek outside help. 
Since both types of treatment would be 
conducted for the same length of time, 
occurrence of spontaneous fluctuations 
or important intercurrent life experiences 
would be randomized in the two popula- 
tions, so any obtained differences in 
results could be safely attributed to 
differences in the therapy used. 

In this type of control, a major prob- 
lem is to select and define the therapeutic 
ingredients in which experimental and 
control groups differ. Choice must be 
guided by two considerations: the prob- 
ability that the variables are therapeutic- 
ally significant and the ability to define 
them adequately. However important 
one may suspect a variable to be, its 
usefulness for research is limited by the 
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precision with which it can be described. 
Wittenbom points out that one of the 
common failings of research in psycho- 
therapy is failure to define the independ- 
ent variable. This permits the investiga- 
tor only to say, "how Infrequently his 
result could be ascribed to chance but 
the reader is uncertain as to precisely 
what the result can be frequently as- 
cribed." (43, p. 35) 

On the other hand, the researcher 
must not let himself be seduced into 
selecting aspects of therapeutic technique 
for study mainly because they can be 
easily described. Too often such aspects 
prove to be therapeutically unimportant, 
and the result is a beautifully designed 
and reported experiment which fails to 
disprove the null hypothesis. Precision 
has been gained at the expense of sig- 
nificance.* 

In the Hopkins project we gained the 
impression from pilot studies that one 
important difference between therapies 
might be the amount of contact between 
psychiatrist and patient, so we Incorpo- 
rated this into our research design (19). 
Group and individual therapy were more 
nearly equated in amount of treatment 
contact than either was with minimal 
treatment. At the time of the first re- 
evaluation, patients in group and indi- 
vidual therapy had had approximately 
the same number of sessions, 15.8 and 
17.7 respectively, as compared to 9.3 
sessions for patients in minimal treat- 
ment. Since group therapy and indi- 
vidual therapy differed in at least one 
major definable way, namely that in the 
former several patients are present simul- 
taneously, in the latter only one, the 
design also permitted determination of 
possible differences in effects of this 
variable. By our measure of social in- 
effectiveness, both group patients and 
individual therapy patients improved sig- 
nificantly more than minimally treated 



patients. This would seem to support the 
hypothesis that amount of treatment con- 
tact, whether in a group or individually, 
significantly affects improvement in social 
ineffectiveness, although an alternative 
hypothesis cannot be entirely ruled out, 
as noted below. 

The most important, and unfortunately 
the least understood, situational variable 
in psychotherapy is the therapist himself. 
His personality pervades any technique 
he may use, and because of the patient's 
dependence on him for help, he may 
influence the patient through subtle cues 
of which he may not be aware. Dr. 
David Rioch tells an amusing example 
of a patient of his who was always de- 
pressed in the treatment interviews ex- 
cept on five occasions when he seemed 
quite bright and alert. This puzzled Dr. 
Rioch until he reviewed his notes and 
realized that on these five mornings, and 
on no others, he himself had taken 
benezedrine. 5 

It is obvious that the therapist and 
therapy variables cannot be completely 
separated. It is unlikely that a therapist 
can conduct different types of treatment 
with precisely equal skill or that his 
attitudes towards them will be identical. 
Therefore, differences in results obtained 
by two forms of therapy conducted by 
the same therapist may be due to thera- 
pist rather than treatment variables, 
especially since the faith of a therapist 
in a form of treatment may account for 
much of its efficacy (7). In our psycho- 
therapy study the psychiatrists disliked 
minimal treatment. They gave it reluc- 
tantly and felt that they were shortchang- 
ing the patients. The patients remained 
just as long in this type of treatment as 
in the other two, suggesting that they 
were not as lacking in confidence in it 
as the doctors. It is possible, however, 
that this difference in the doctors* atti- 



4. See, for example, (38). 



5. Personal communication. 
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tudes may have contributed to the finding 
that patients Improved less in social in- 
effectiveness under the minimal treatment 
conditions. This example illustrates how 
difficult it is to control adequately for 
the influence of the therapist in the ab- 
sence of fuller knowledge about the role 
of his personal attributes and attitudes 
in determining the outcome of treatment. 
Even though minimal treatment was less 
effective than group or individual treat- 
ment in the hands of three different ther- 
apists, we cannot be sure that this was 
not due to differences in their attitudes 
to the different approaches, though we 
believe this to be unlikely. 

Evidence that the peisonal qualities of 
the psych/atiists were not irrelevant to 
the results of our study, however, is that 
one of the three showed a tendency, 
which did not reach acceptable statistical 
significance, to obtain better results than 
the other two with all three forms of 
treatment by both criteria discomfort 
and ineffectiveness. Unfortunately, our 
project was not designed to elucidate as- 
pects of therapists' personalities related 
to their therapeutic success. 

It is clear that the achievement of 
better ability to identify and control ther- 
apist variables warrants a high priority 
in psycho therapeutic research. Two 
studies which represent promising begin- 
nings in this regard are that of M. B. 
Farloff, who showed that of two thera- 
pists of roughly similar and equal train- 
ing, the one who was able to establish 
better social relationships also established 
better therapeutic relations (31), and the 
series of studies of Whitehorn and Betz, 
who found that psychiatric residents of 
similar training could be placed in two 
classes on the basis of their relative de- 
gree of success with schizophrenic pa- 
tients, and that these classes could be 
distinguished by certain patterns of 
scores on the Strong Interest Inventory 
(4). 



CONTROL OF RESPONSE VARIABLES 

Any attempt to consider control of 
the response variable in psychotherapy 
at once threatens to involve one in the 
tangle of questions as to what is meant 
by improvement in psychotherapy. For 
purposes of the present discussion I shall 
take the position, without attempting to 
defend it, that the aim of psychotherapy, 
as one of the healing arts, is to help the 
patient feel better and function better. 
The type of functioning which psycho- 
therapy tries to improve is social behav- 
ior in its broadest sense; that is, the 
patient's ability to establish mutually 
satisfying relationships with others (32). 

Before turning to considerations of 
these criteria, however, it may be well 
to pause a moment on another set of 
response variables. These are changes in 
the patient's behavior in the Interview 
situation, including, for example, certain 
autonomic responses, the content of his 
verbalizations (30, 34), and formal as- 
pects of his verbal behavior (35) Studies 
of changes in these variables as functions 
of the activities of the interviewer in a 
single interview circumvent many of the 
problems of control of situational factors 
discussed above. They eliminate prob- 
lems of the role of intercurrent life expe- 
rience, or outside therapy, or sponta- 
neous long-term fluctuations in the pa- 
tient's condition. Detailed studies of 
patients' responses in the interview situ- 
ation are yielding much valuable infor- 
mation. The relevance of this informa- 
tion to psychotherapy, however, depends 
on the establishment of its relationship 
to long-term improvement in the patients' 
feelings and behavior, which is still far 
in the future. 

Returning now to what I propose to 
regard as the ultimate criteria of im- 
provement, let us first consider control 
problems connected with evaluation of 
the patients' social functioning. Since 
it is ordinarily impossible to observe the 
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patient in situ, as it were, estimates of 
Ms social effectiveness must be inferences 
based on reports of patients and other 
informants, though impressions gained 
from these can be supplemented, con- 
firmed, or called into question by obser- 
vations of the patient in the treatment 
situation. Parenthetically, behavior of 
patients in therapeutic groups may be 
more useful for this purpose than their 
behavior in a private interview, since the 
group is closer to the interpersonal situa- 
tions of everyday life (40) . 

The major control problem is how to 
minimize biases in the reports and in the 
observer. The former are best controlled 
by using at least one informant besides 
the patient. Presumably another inform- 
ant will not have precisely the same atti- 
tude towards the patient and psycho- 
therapy as the patient does. Comparing 
and contrasting the information from 
both sources should enable the raters to 
reach a more accurate evaluation of the 
actual state of affairs than relying on 
either alone. 

With respect to rater bias, since the 
ratings are based on interviews, it is 
not practically possible to conceal from 
the raters the kind of treatment the pa- 
tient has had since the previous rating. 
This could conceivably be done by tran- 
scribing the interviews, having one set 
of persons edit out all clues as to what 
treatment the patient had received, a 
second set check to make sure this has 
been done, and a third set make the 
ratings of change. In the present primi- 
tive state of our knowledge of psycho- 
therapy, the enormous labor required to 
yield this level of control of rater bias 
can probably more profitably be ex- 
pended in other ways. Moreover, it 
deprives the interviewer of face-to-face 
contact with the patient, and thus pre- 
vents his taking advantage of non-verbal 
cues, which may seriously handicap him. 
In our study we tried to guard against 
rater bias arising from knowledge of pa- 



tients' treatment in three ways. The first 
was simply to keep this possibility always 
in mind. The second was to base the 
final global rating of social ineffectiveness 
on many sub-ratings of the patient's be- 
havior in different situations, including 
the interview. Our social ineffectiveness 
scale permitted ratings on a maximum of 
fifteen types of ineffective behavior and 
nineteen categories of social situation, 
including the interview itself. Patients 
were only rated, of course, on the be- 
havior and situations for which data were 
available. As a final safeguard, each 
interview was rated independently by the 
interviewer and a concealed observer, 
and the joint rating was arrived at by a 
conference between the four raters, two 
having rated the patient and two the 
other informant. 

The pros and cons of ratings arrived 
at by conference versus those arrived at 
by arithmetical combination of individual 
ratings are complex (18). In general, 
against the conference ratings is urged 
the danger that one person may unduly 
influence the total result, so that the con- 
ference would merely confirm the opin- 
ions of its most powerful member. We 
checked on this possibility in one of our 
studies by correlating ratings of indi- 
vidual conferees made before the con- 
ference with the conference rating. All 
correlations were within the same range, 
indicating that no one member domi- 
nated the group's judgment (24). 

In favor of the conference method 
may be offered that it enables each par- 
ticipant to modify his impression in the 
light of information presented by the 
others, so that the rating finally reached 
by the group should be better than that 
of any individual in it. On the other 
hand, they may hear more information 
than they can digest and evaluate, which 
may impede their ability to make a valid 
collective judgment (23). 

On balance we thought ,that confer- 
ence ratings were probably more valid 
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than those obtained by averaging indi- 
vidual ones. We did insist that each 
rater rate the patient before coming to 
the conference to help him withstand 
the pressures of the other members. 

Turning to the other major criterion 
of improvement, change in the patient's 
feelings and attitudes, the only way of 
tapping these is through his reports, di- 
rect or indirect. If the patient can clearly 
perceive the significance of the informa- 
tion he gives, the question arises of 
controlling for factors influencing his 
statements other than his internal state. 
Indirect measures, which more or less 
conceal from the patient the significance 
of his responses, shift the control prob- 
lem to the validity of their interpretation. 

In using scales which are relatively 
transparent to the patient such as a 
symptom check list or even Q-sorts 
which yield such measures as self-ideal 
discrepancy, one must always keep in 
mind the possibility that the patient is 
telling the rater what he wants him to 
hear, so that changes in scores may be 
due more to changes in his attitude to 
the observer or to treatment than to 
genuine improvement. In Rogers and 
Dymond's study, for example, the own- 
control clients who were placed on a 
sixty-day waiting period of no therapy 
were divided into two groups: the attri- 
tion group who stayed for less than six 
sessions of therapy subsequently and 
those who stayed for more than six 
sessions. On all measures the attrition 
group showed more improvement over 
the wait period than those who later 
accepted therapy. This is interpreted to 
mean that the attrition group showed 
more tendency to spontaneous recovery 
(16). Another possibility exists, which 
is that at the second testing the remainers 
wanted to show that they still felt the 
need for treatment; the attrition group, 
that they did not want further treatment. 
Thus the remainers would tend to indi- 
cate that they still felt sick, and the attri- 



tion group that they did not. Needless 
to say, such distortion need not be delib- 
erate or conscious. This interpretation 
would be consistent, I believe, with the 
Rogers and Dymond findings on the two 
Q-sort measures (self -ideal relationship 
and adjustment score), which do not 
fully disguise from the patient what the 
experimenter is looking for. I am not 
sure whether it could also account for 
the similar results on the TAT, but do 
not believe that even this highly indirect 
approach entirely excludes this possibility. 

We found in our study that at the 
start of each evaluation period patients 
who remained in treatment until the 
next re-evaluation had higher discomfort 
scores on the average than those who 
dropped out before the next evaluation. 
This is similar to the results obtained by 
Rogers and Dymond, and suggests the 
same thing, namely that scores on a dis- 
comfort scale are partly the patient's 
means of communicating that he wishes 
further treatment. 

Many indirect measures of the pa- 
tient's subjective state have been de- 
vised in order to circumvent this type 
of problem. Projective tests such as the 
Rorschach or TAT permit measurements 
of changes in the patient's attitudes 
through the use of communications, the 
significance of which is hidden from 
him. Since projective tests yield perma- 
nent records, the points at which they 
were given can easily be concealed from 
the rater, eliminating bias based on 
knowledge of whether or not the pa- 
tient has had treatment. An inescapable 
limitation of scores on projective tests is 
that they do not bear an obvious rela- 
tionship to clinical improvement. There- 
fore, they must eventually be validated 
against other measures of patients' sub- 
jective state and behavior. For example, 
in the Rogers and Dymond study, scor- 
ing the TAT one way gave results con- 
sistent with other measures but scoring 
it in a different way, though it yielded 
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another set of relationships to the treat- 
ment variables, gave results that bore no 
relationship to the other measures of 
improvement (5, 17). 

Implicit in the discussion so far is 
that scores on measure of response vari- 
ables may be influenced by the condi- 
tions under which they are measured, 
or by the measuring instrument itself. 
This problem, which exists even in the 
physical sciences, assumes major propor- 
tions in the evaluation of patients' reports 
of improvement. As already indicated, 
these may be affected by the patient's 
attitude towards therapy or the therapist. 
There remain to be considered the pos- 
sible effects of the tester's expectancies, 
of the form of the test, and of its 
repetition. 

With all measures except the strictly 
objective ones, and possibly even in 
these, the tester may influence the scores 
in accord with his expectations through 
a process which may be analogous to 
operant conditioning (14). 6 The cues 
which mediate this influence may be so 
subtle as to escape the awareness of both 
interviewer and subject. Although the 
limits of the effects of operant condition- 
ing are not known, it certainly exerts 
more effect than has been generally 
realized. Examples are the way Freud's 
patients fabricated infantile memories to 
conform with his theory of the etiology 
of neuroses (11), the recent work by 
Salzinger and Pisoni who showed that 
within ten minutes it was possible sig- 
nificantly to increase the number of 
affective statements made by schizo- 
phrenic patients (34), and Murray's 
analyses of therapy protocols which dem- 
onstrated rapid shifts in frequency of 
certain content categories of the patients' 
productions in accordance with the ther- 



6. Note a recent and relevant review of 
the literature: Krasner, L. Studies of the 
conditioning of verbal behavior. Psychol. 
Bull, 1958, 55, 148-170. 



apists' values, even when the latter 
thought he was non-directive (30) . 

To complicate matters further, the pa- 
tient may influence his own subjective 
state by hearing his report of it. If, in 
response to factors in the test situation, 
he says he feels better or worse than he 
"actually" does, his feelings may change 
to conform with his behavior, as William 
James observed long ago in a somewhat 
different context (22, p. 463). 

The form of the test may influence the 
patients' scores. In our study the corre- 
lation between patients' global estimates 
of improvement and their scores on the 
discomfort scale was only 0.65. Appar- 
ently it made a difference whether the 
measure was itemized and written, or 
global and oral. An itemized scale per- 
haps makes the patient more cautious 
on the one hand and, on the other, 
reminds him of complaints which had 
slipped his mind. 

The possible effects of mere repetition 
of the test must also be considered, 
especially those due to the patients* 
greater unfamiliarity with the test and 
test situation on the first occasion than 
on subsequent ones (21). He may be 
puzzled by the test itself or made uneasy 
by other factors of the situation, which 
can adversely affect his scores. These 
influences are apt to be less strong the 
second time he takes the test, yielding 
"better" scores. We found that there was 
a marked average drop in discomfort 
scores the first time the scale was re- 
administered, and that on the average 
this drop was maintained over the fol- 
lowing two years. The most probable 
explanation of this phenomenon would 
be that the first scores on the Discomfort 
Scale were artificially heightened by the 
patient's general uneasiness in an un- 
familiar situation, so that we were meas- 
uring not so much the effect of six 
months of treatment as the effect of 
greater familiarity with the test and the 
situation. It was possible to control for 
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this by taking a group of patients at the 
two-year follow-up interval, giving them 
a placebo to take for two weeks, and 
then re-administering the Discomfort 
Scale. We found a drop of the same 
order of magnitude between this fourth 
and fifth administration of the scale, fol- 
lowing the placebo, as there was between 
the first and the second, following psy- 
chotherapy (13). The drop in response 
to the placebo obviously could not be 
explained by increasing familiarity with 
the implement. This finding has implica- 
tions for the relationship of psychother- 
apy to the placebo effect which are 
irrelevant here. In this context it is cited 
as an example of controlling for the 
effects of repetition of a test. 

Discussion of control of response vari- 
ables in psychotherapy would be incom- 
plete without mention of the imporumcj 
of follow-up studies to determine long- 
term effects of treatment. Evaluation of 
any form of treatment is obviously in- 
adequate in the absence of information 
as to the duration of its effects. The 
longer the study continues, the greater 
is the problem posed by attrition of the 
sample. This is influenced by patients' 
attitudes towards the treatment received, 
and by the kind and amount of informa- 
tion sought by the investigator. The 
importance of the patients' attitudes may 
be illustrated by the fact that after two 
years we were able to obtain re-inter- 
views with 90% of the patients who had 
originally accepted therapy, but on 33% 
of those who had dropped out of treat- 
ment. Presumably the feeling of the 
former group towards the Clinic was 
much more favorable. 

The effect of the amount of informa- 
tion desired is suggested by the fact that 
our most strenuous efforts brought back 
only 56% of the treated patients for per- 
sonal re-interviews after three years, 
whereas Saslow (36) reports a return of 
about 80% after four to six years, to 
written requests for limited information. 



Thus the conductor of a follow-up 
study is faced with a variety of choices 
as to how best to expend his resources. 
He must balance considerations of com- 
pleteness of sample against the relative 
value of various types of information 
obtained in different ways, and so on, 
but these questions need not concern us 
here 

DISCUSSION 

In conclusion I should like briefly to 
review certain general considerations 
about controls, which seem to come up 
repeatedly in clinical research. The first 
concerns replication of findings. No 
findings, however striking, are more than 
tentative until they have been replicated. 
Replication, incidentally, need not in- 
volve actual repetition of the study. If 
the population is large enough, the same 
result can be achieved by dividing both 
experimental and control groups in half, 
and using one set as a test of the reli- 
ability of the findings obtained with the 
other. 

Replication with a fresh sample tests 
the adequacy of the description of the 
variables in the original study and the 
accuracy of the original observations. 
This is particularly important in a field 
like psychotherapy where so much is 
still unknown. Thus it is not surprising, 
though perhaps a little disconcerting, to 
find that repetitions of studies at the 
same clinics, with presumably similar 
populations and therapists, have failed 
to reproduce certain findings that pos- 
sessed high statistical reliability (29, 41). 
Failure of others to replicate a finding 
may lead the original researcher to dis- 
cover that he had failed to make explicit 
an important experimental condition. 
Attempted replication by others also 
helps to establish the extent to which the 
original finding can be generalized to 
populations and settings differing in vari- 
ous ways from the original ones. 
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Perhaps the most important value of 
replication is that it guards against ex 
post facto reasoning. There is no limit 
to the ingenuity of the human mind. It 
seems to be literally impossible to present 
a person with a set of data that are so 
random that he will not be able to read 
a relationship into them. 7 In psycho- 
therapy if an experiment seems to dem- 
onstrate a certain relationship between 
therapeutic variables and changes in the 
patient, the experimenter can always 
make an hypothesis to explain it. This 
is a necessary and desirable first step to 
further research. A common error, how- 
ever, is to offer the observed relationship 
as proof of the hypothesis. This circular 
reasoning can be escaped only by making 
an explicit prediction on the basis of the 
hypothesis and then seeing if the predic- 
tion is borne out with a fresh sample. 

While replication is ordinarily highly 
desirable, this is not to say that every 
finding should be replicated. Since, espe- 
cially in research on therapy, replication 
may involve many months of work, and 
time and energy are limited, the investi- 
gator must ask himself whether the tenta- 
tive relationship he thinks he has dis- 
covered is important enough to justify 
the effort of replication, or whether his 
time would not be better spent looking 
for more significant data. If he reaches 
the latter decision, is he justified in pub- 
lishing the unreplicated finding? I be- 
lieve he is, to make it available to others, 
as long as he does not present it as more 
than suggestive. 

A general point about controls, which 
is obvious to statisticians but seems diffi- 
cult for some clinicians to grasp, is that 
statistical methods of control can be 
applied to a relatively small sample. The 
size of the sample needed to achieve any 
given level of significance varies directly 
with the variability of the responses and 



the range of characteristics of the pa- 
tients in the experimental and control 
groups, and varies inversely with the 
magnitude of the difference between the 
groups at the close of the experiment, 
assuming that they were matched at the 
beginning. 8 Also, it is possible validly 
to generalize findings obtained with a 
small population to a very large one, as 
demonstrated by public opinion polls. 
All that is required is that the small 
sample be truly representative of the 
larger one; that is, that important vari- 
ables show the same relative frequency 
distributions in the two groups. Of 
course, the greater the discrepancy in 
size between the sample and the total 
populations, the greater the care needed 
to assure its representativeness. 

Statistical measures of significance 
may be misleading in that a statistically 
significant finding need not be significant 
in the non-technical sense of the term. 
The discovery of a very low correlation 
between variables which achieves high 
significance because the groups involved 
are large, indicates, to be sure, that some 
relationship is present, but it may be so 
weak as to contribute practically nothing 
to an understanding of the phenomena 
under study. The central question posed 
by such a finding is whether pursuit of 
the lead is likely to unearth a relation- 
ship of sufficient importance to justify 
the effort. An analogy might be the dis- 
covery of a low grade of ore. The deci- 
sion as to whether to try to extract the 
metal from it would depend on the esti- 
mate of the work involved and the poten- 
tial value of the metal. The Curies used 
tons of pitchblende to obtain a few grains 
of radium. They would not have made 



7. Personal communication from Alex 
Bavelas. 



8. Kramer and Greenhouse (26) have 
prepared tables indicating how large experi- 
mental and control groups must be in order 
that given amounts of difference between 
them will achieve given levels of signifi- 
cance. 
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a similar effort to extract an equal 
amount of lead. 

Failure to demonstrate a significant 
relationship between two variables does 
not prove the absence of such a relation- 
ship. The statement that a proposition 
has not been proven to be true is not the 
same as the statement that it has been 
proven to be false. Some of my col- 
leagues accuse me of being a therapeutic 
nihilist when I point out that it has not 
yet been demonstrated that different 
forms of therapy lead to significantly 
different results. They hear this as an 
assertion that no such differences exist, 
instead of an attempt to point out an 
area requiring research. 

Many factors may obscure the exist- 
ence of a genuine relationship. Witten- 
born (43) points out that if the sample 
is not normally distributed, this increases 
the standard error of estimate, decreasing 
the possibilities that the differences be- 
tween experimental and control groups 
will meet a statistical criterion for sig- 
nificance. This may lead to a real differ- 
ence being overlooked. He suggests 
statistical measures for testing and cor- 
recting for this error. Significant differ- 
ences may also be obscured by insensi- 
tivities or errors of the measuring instru- 
ments. In research on psychotherapy, 
the therapist, through unfamiliarity with 
a new technique, may fail to get results, 
not because the technique is valueless, 
but because he uses it poorly. "These 
are the factors our tender-minded, but 
not therefore unscientific, investigator 
bears in mind. He stresses that 'not 
statistically significant' like the Scotch 
verdict 4 not proven* permits us to re- 
turn the hypothesis on trial to the arms 
of those who love it, rather than at once 
chopping off its head." (6, p. 57) 

Though controls enable the investiga- 
tor to state the level of confidence of his 
finding, they do not insure a correct in- 
terpretation of it. That the serum of hos- 
pitalized schizophrenics oxidizes adrena- 



line more rapidly than the serum of 
non-hospitalized controls was established 
with a high level of certainty and repli- 
cated, but this did not prove that the 
difference was due to schizophrenia. It 
turned out to be due to differences in 
the diet of the two populations. We can 
assert that the chances are better than 
95 in 100 that patients will show more 
improvement in social effectiveness after 
six months of weekly individual therapy 
than after six months of minimal treat- 
ment, but the interpretation of this differ- 
ence remains open. It would take an- 
other study to determine if the difference 
is best explained by the fact that patients 
in minimal treatment had less therapeutic 
contacts, or by some other factor, for 
example that minimal treatment was de- 
valued by therapists and patients. These 
examples illustrate that often one cannot 
control for a variable until one thinks of 
it. The automatic use of controls is no 
substitute for thought. 

Since controls are always relative, and 
since energy expended in establishing 
controls is diverted from that devoted to 
seeking new insights, their proper use is 
not solely a question of applying the 
correct methods, but involves exercise of 
judgment concerning what level of con- 
trol should be attempted. How much 
control to strive for is determined by the 
state of development of the subject and 
the potential importance of the finding 
to be checked. Sometimes it may be 
better to accept a poorly controlled tenta- 
tive finding as a source of leads for 
potentially more penetrating or definitive 
studies, than to divert time and energy 
to trying to increase its level of confi- 
dence. Efforts to use a level of control 
not warranted by the state of the prob- 
lem may be as hampering to good re- 
search as failure to use controls that are 
possible. 

Preoccupation with controls, more- 
over, is apt to guide the selection of 
questions for study, not by their signifi- 
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cance, but by the ease with which they 
can be -^ jv.'urte/ One is reminded of 
the familiar story of the drunkard who 
lost his keys in a dark alley but looked 

for them under the lamp post because 
the light was better. 

What is most needed in research on 
psychotherapy is originality of thought 
and courage to grapple with important 
issues, setting up as much control as is 
feasible. Each experiment should lead 
to another which is an improvement over 
its predecessor. In this sense a bad expe- 
riment is better than none, and several 
are better than one. Unless one makes 
the original crude experiments, no prog- 
ress is possible, 
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In our initial publication we stated 
that "The purpose of the Psychotherapy 
Research Project of The Menninger 
Foundation is to study the process and 
course of psychotherapy in order to in- 
crease our understanding of how psycho- 
therapy contributes to changes in patients 
suffering from mental illness." (5) The 
questions and the methods of this study 
of the determinants of change in psycho- 
therapy are based on psychoanalytic 
theory, a number of the fundamental 
tenets of which constitute the assump- 
tions from which the hypotheses of this 
project are derived. These assumptions 
were stated in the previous article as 
follows: 

L Mental illness derives from otherwise 
insoluble intrapsychic conflicts. 

2. These conflicts are in large part uncon- 
scious. 

3. IntrapsycMc conflicts are related to early 
childhood experiences and represent in- 
adequately resolved infantile conflicts. 

4. Prior to the onset of clinical illness 
the intrapsychic conflicts are handled 



1. The manner of conceptualization of 
the strategy and tactics of our project in 
this presentation owes much to the sugges- 
tions and refinements offered by our con- 
sultant, Wayne H. Holtzman, PhJD., whose 
help is gratefully acknowledged. In addi- 
tion, we gratefully acknowledge the critical 
and helpful interest of our consultant, John 
D. Benjamin, M.D., whose influence affects 
our operations and our conceptualization of 
them in this as in every other aspect of our 
project's work. We also express our appre- 
ciation of the generous support of the 
Foundations* Fund for Research in Psychi- 
atry and The Ford Foundation. 

2. Co-chairmen, Psychotherapy Research 
Project of The Menninger Foundation. 



through the idiosyncratic patterning of 
impulse-defense configurations, character 
traits and perhaps more or less ego- 
syntonic symptoms which together make 
up the personality structure of the 
individual. 

5. Through varying combinations of inner 
and outer stresses (sometimes clearly 
discernible as 'precipitating events') the 
previously utilized methods of maintain- 
ing homeostatic equilibrium fail and 
symptoms or ego-dystonic character 
traits, or both, appear. 

6. The patterning of the symptoms and 
associated ego-dystonic character traits 
reveals important elements of the inner 
conflicts, the ways the ego tries to cope 
with them as well as important aspects 
of the fundamental character organiza- 
tion of the individual. (5) 

Within this framework, we have set 
out, not to "validate' 5 psychoanalytic 
theory but to refine and test a series of 
hypotheses derived from within that 
theory, bearing on the problems of treat- 
ment process and treatment outcome. 
These hypotheses would be those that 
implicitly guide our regular clinical treat- 
ment planning and treatment practice. 
The research job would be to make -these 
clinical prognostications and the infer- 
ential process on which they are based 
as explicit as possible and to translate 
these judgments into verifiable predic- 
tions, with their assumptive base, the 
contingencies to which they are linked, 
and the evidence necessary for their con- 
firmation or refutation all clearly stated. 

Our primary model for this is the eval- 
uation process (psychiatric case sum- 
mary, psychological testing, and social 
history) from which treatment recom- 
mendations and treatment planning reg- 
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ularly derive in our clinical setting. As 
stated in our previous ; iV \\iV (9), 
at the evaluation conference at which a 
clinical consensus is sought, 

certain clinical judgments such as statements 
of prognosis with or without the recom- 
mended treatment, and predictions regarded 
as contingent upon events which may be 
expected to transpire within the therapy or 
in the life of the patient are usually made 
explicit. , . In addition, the evaluation 
process also results in a series of implicit 
judgments the selection of the most suit- 
able type of treatment, the decision about 
hospitalization, even the diagnosis itself. 
All these are statements of predictive and 
prognostic import as well as statements 
referring to current status and current needs. 

The assumptions upon which these pre- 
dictions are based are for the most part 
tacit and only to a certain, though some- 
what variable, degree directly stated in each 
case under consideration. At conferences, 
evaluative statements are offered, buttressed 
by a statement of some of the outstanding 
factors that, in the particular case, seem 
to contribute to the formation of that judg- 
ment. Sometimes feeling, intuition, or expe- 
rience is the expressed basis. 

We have attempted to define systematic- 
ally and explicitly these prognostic and 
evaluative criteria, whether explicitly or 
only inferentially used. This conscious fo- 
cusing and elaboration of these factors can 
thereby be used to throw more light on the 
elements that determine change (and govern 
prediction) in psychiatric treatment and on 
the validity of the assumptions that underlie 
these judgments. 

In thus basing our research endeavor 
on making more explicit, and subjecting 
to scientific scrutiny the assumptions and 
hypotheses governing our regular clinical 
practice, we have committed ourselves 
to a naturalistic approach, to the study 
of ongoing clinical practice and the 
theory that guides it, uninfluenced, so far 
as possible, by the research study itself. 
In accord with this principle we under- 
take no manipulation of treatment meth- 
ods for research purposes nor do we set 
up untreated control groups. Although 
our design allows for "experiments" in 
the study of contrasting variables or con- 
trasting phenomena, these are experi- 



ments created by the selection of clinical 
instances sought in order to fill certain 
specifications, rather than by the manipu- 
lation of the clinical material. In the 
usual sense of the word, this is then not 
an experimental project. Rather it is an 
intensive clinical study of a number of 
patients being treated by various forms 
of psychoanalytically based psychother- 
apy, studied by research methods de- 
signed not to alter the therapeutic process 
in any particular. 

Our principles of case selection stem 
from these strictures. The cases to be 
studied are chosen from among those 
which are treated at The Menninger 
Foundation in accordance with our reg- 
ular clinical practice. Treatment is pre- 
scribed and earned out by the staff inde- 
pendently of the research study and in 
no way is there any alteration of the 
patient's treatment because we have 
elected to study his particular case. In 
fact, neither the therapist nor his super- 
visor knows that the case being treated 
is one of those selected for our research 
until the termination of the treatment. 3 
The major requirement in selection of 
the case is that individual psychotherapy 
of some type be the principal modality 
of treatment employed, whether the pa- 
tient is an outpatient, is hospitalized or 
is in the day hospital. This excludes 
those seriously disturbed patients for 
whom hospital treatment encompassing 
a variety of modalities represents a major 
part of the total therapeutic effort, even 
though they may concomitantly be 
treated in individual psychotherapy. Our 
cases have also been selected to provide 
an even distribution between males and 
females and are all between the ages of 
19 and 45. 



3. On occasion the supervisor, and more 
rarely, the therapist, has cause to find that 
a patient of his is a "research case" while 
the treatment is in progress. This is a lapse 
in project structure that we strive constantly 
to guard against. 
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In addition, fifty percent of the pa- 
tients in our series are being treated with 
psychoanalysis, a considerably higher 
percentage than is found in the ordinary 
distribution of treatment modalities in 
our practice. The decision to stratify the 
sample by this higher proportion of cases 
from this modality was based on two 
grounds. It happens that due to clinical 
considerations in our setting (the exist- 
ence of a psychoanalytic institute and 
the need for many psychoanalytic cases 
as "control cases"), among cases treated 
by psychoanalysis there are a much 
larger number for whom detailed daily 
process notes are available. Also, be- 
cause of the inherent nature of psycho- 
analytic treatment, more information is 
elicited In depth about Intrapsychlc con- 
figurations than is usually obtained In 
face-to-face psychotherapies. Thus we 
will have a larger number of cases on 
whom the more extensive and penetrat- 
ing data regarding intrapsychlc processes 
is obtained. The decision that half our 
cases should be* in psychoanalysis and 
half in face-to-face psychotherapy does 
not express any Intent to consider these 
as comparison groups. We are not "com- 
paring" these psychotherapeutic modes 
with one another but rather trying to 
study the applicability, the efficacy, and 
the nature of each. Our total sample for 
the first round of our research is 42 
cases. 

We conceive of this first phase of our 
Psychotherapy Research Project as an 
outcome-process study at an exploratory 
stage. In forthcoming publications (7, 
10) we state our conviction about the 
conceptual inseparability of outcome and 
process considerations, although we rec- 
ognize that operationally these twin aims 
are often opposed and decisions of rela- 
tive emphasis upon one or the other 
must be made by each research project 
at each stage of its progress. In those 
articles we state too our rationale for the 
choice of methods that we think ought, 



in the present stage of our work, to be 
geared to a broad exploratory study of 
both outcome and process aspects of 
psychotherapy. Certainly our ultimate 
objective is the one we share with most 
workers in the field of psychotherapy 
-^care> -bjitcr knowledge of the proc- 
esses by which changes occur as a result 
^bf treatment^ The major research goal 
with our initial series of cases is the 
development of precise hypotheses which 
will be more specifically Inter-related to 
the variables found most significant for 
the process of change in psychotherapy. 
This present phase of our study we con- 
sider therefore to be primarily one of 
hypothesis-finding and hypothesis-refin- 
JEfc-r 1 * wili be the task of subsequent 
phases to set up the more precise and 
detailed inquiry with fewer patients 
studied at more frequent intervals that 
will lead to hypothesis verification or 
refutation. Equally important to this 
beginning phase of our work is the 
forging and testing of instruments to be 
used in the many different tasks involved. 
To this end a number of procedures and 
forms by which data gathered can be 
ordered and treated in a variety of ways 
have been devised. These will be de- 
scribed below. 

There are many levels of scientific 
inquiry at which efforts to describe thera- 
peutic processes may be made. The first, 
the level of ordinary observation, either 
about an apparently singular patient, or 
aspect of a patient, which is not yet 
brought to the point of established ab- 
straction or generalization to other cases, 
is that of the usual clinical case report. 
It is not the specialized concern of organ- 
ized project research such as is under 
consideration here. The second level 
involving ordering and systematization 
of observations according to a theoretical 
framework within which these are con- 
ceptualized (thereby allowing application 
and generalization to other cases) is the 
level at which most clinical psychother- 
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apy research projects are conducted. It 
is the chief level at which our own 
project currently operates but with up- 
ward projections and advance provision 
for multi-level studies. Within this level, 
our qualitative descriptions are made not 
only of observable behavior and manifest 
aspects of the patient's organization and 
functioning but more importantly include 
judgments and inferences regarding the 
intrapsychic processes which the manifest 
behavior reflects. These judgments and 
inferences are not confined only to as- 
sessments of shifting constellations within 
the patient but also encompass what 
occurs in the dyadic relationship of 
patient and therapist, as well as the psy- 
chological impact of reality events in the 
patient's current life situation upon him. 
The judgments and inferences on the 
defined variables are made within the 
frame of reference of the basic assump- 
tions (our "givens") outlined at the be- 
ginning of this paper and the postulates 
and hypotheses derived from them. One 
group of these postulates has to do with 
those factors in the patient, in his person- 
ality organization, and in the structure 
and dynamics of his illness that bear on 
his psychotherapeutic course and out- 
come. A second group of postulates has 
to do with those factors in the treatment 
and in the therapist deemed relevant to 
the course and outcome of the psycho- 
therapy. These are concerned with the 
effect on the therapeutic course of the 
specific technical maneuvers of the psy- 
chotherapy, as well as the effect of the 
basic attributes and attitudes of the ther- 
apist, and of the climate within which the 
patient-therapist interaction takes place. 
A third group of postulates is concerned 
with those factors in the life situation of 
the patient which, on the one hand, 
influence the treatment course and out- 
come, and on the other hand may them- 
selves be influenced by the patient, thus 
reflecting the treatment course and out- 
come. 



The third level of clinical study, that 
of attempted quantification and formali- 
zation of those aspects of the essentially 
qualitative clinical data which lend them- 
selves to mathematical concepts, also 
finds representation in our project, main- 
ly in the form, of ordinal scaling from 
which patient profiles are derived, to be 
used in selecting subjects for factorial 
experiments. Quantitative methods are 
of course of circumscribed usefulness for 
clinical investigation for they are neces- 
sarily subject to at least two types of dis- 
tortion. Transposing rich and complex 
clinical data into measurable categories 
inevitably means lifting these data out 
of context and oversimplifying them, 
thus distorting them. Such distortion is 
inherent then to some degree in our 
arrangement of multi-dimensional psy- 
chological phenomena into a linear 
sequence for purposes of ordinal ranking. 
Secondly, when clinical data are fitted 
to mathematical models there is addi- 
tional distortion resulting from the fact 
that the assumptions of the model are 
never exactly met by the facts of nature. 
Statistical manipulations of clinical data 
can never accurately yield all that the 
model itself implies. The amount of 
over-all distortion depends on how closely 
the model selected corresponds to the 
data to which it is applied, as well as 
how well the data can be represented by 
the categories without undue simplifica- 
tion. Each research project of course 
makes its own decisions as to the 
amounts and kinds of distortion that can 
be tolerated without unduly violating the 
model or jeopardizing the usefulness of 
the clinical conclusions that can be 
drawn. 

The fourth method of clinical study, 
the experimental, involving the assign- 
ment of patients to varieties of psycho- 
therapy in accord with research, rather 
than purely clinical criteria; involving 
deliberate manipulative devices within 
the treatment situation; and at times even 
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involving the withholding of therapeutic 
effort, falls outside the scope of natural- 
istic study in our project, as we have 
defined and limited it. 

In a previous publication (6), a mem- 
ber of our group (Sargent) defined the 
position of our project within a hierarchy 
of research methods in psychotherapy 
research. She designated four levels, 
clinical, process (or co-variant), factorial, 
and experimental distinguished by the 
state of knowledge and the precision 
with which hypotheses can be expressed 
(which in turn determines the methods 
which are appropriate). These were then 
depicted in the following tabular form 
which differs only in small particulars 
from the conceptual framework ad- 
vanced today. 

In terms of this table, Sargent stated 
that "the Psychotherapy Research Proj- 
ect, as we envisage it, is centered largely 
in Level II, but rests solidly upon clinical 
research at Level I, and is equipped to 
test certain hypotheses at Level III." 

This then is the conceptual framework. 
The essential data of this project consist 
of the ordering of our clinical facts and 
inferences around the three groups of 
coordinate variables which reflect the 
three major sets of postulates of our 
project, and which we designate as (1) 
patient variables, (2) treatment variables 
and (3) situational variables. These vari- 
ables have been chosen because they are 
each felt to be relevant to the course and 
outcome of psychotherapy within a psy- 
choanalytic frame of reference and each 
is assessed at three major points in time 
in terms of the treatment of each case. 
The interrelationships discerned among 
these variables as they co-vary in time, 
will become the specific "hypotheses" of 
our research, the goal of our exploratory, 
hyothesis-finding round, and the subject 
matter of a subsequent definitive hypoth- 
esis-testing round. 

The patient variables are those factors 
in the patient, in his personality organi- 



zation and in the structure and dynamics 
of his illness which we believe relevant 
to the course and outcome of his treat- 
ment. Some of these such as the nature 
and severity of his symptoms or the in- 
tensity and manner of manifestation of 
anxiety are directly reportable by the 
patient. Others such as the nature of 
the core neurotic conflict, or the pattern- 
ing of ego defenses, or the anxiety toler- 
ance are complex assessments arrived at 
via the clinical inferential process from 
a consideration of the total available 
clinical data in each case. These patient 
variables that we have selected for study 
have been ordered and described in our 
previous publication (9) under the fol- 
lowing list of headings: 

Form B: Assessment of Relevant 
Patient Variables 

1. Sex and Age 
II. Anxiety and Symptoms 

1. Anxiety 

2 Symptoms 

3. Somatization 

4. Depression and guilt feelings 

a. Depression 

b. Conscious guilt 

c. Unconscious guilt 

5. Alloplasticity 
IIL Nature of Conflicts 

1. Core neurotic problem 

2. Current life problem 
IV. Ego Factors (and Defenses) 

1. Self -concept 

2. Patterning of defenses 

3. Anxiety tolerance 

4. Insight 

5. Externalization 

6. Ego strength 
V. Capacities Factors 

1. Intelligence 

2. Psychological-mindedness 

3. Constitutionally endowed aspects 
of ego strength 

4. Capacity for sublimations 
VI. Motivational Factors 

1. Honesty 

2. Fee 

3. Extent of desired change 

4. Secondary gain 
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VII, Relationship Factors 

1. Quality of interpersonal relation- 
ships 

2. Transference paradigms 
VIII. Reality Factors 

1. Presence of "neurotic life circum- 
stances" 

2. Adequacy of finances to the 
treatment requirements 

3. Attitudes of significant relatives 

4. Physical health 

The treatment variables consist of 
those factors in the treatment and in the 
therapist deemed relevant to the course 
and outcome of the psychotherapy. Like 
the patient variables, the treatment vari- 
ables comprise a number of kinds of 
assessments. They include the technical 
interventions that characterize the formal 
elements and the process of the psycho- 
therapy; they include as well those attri- 
butes and attitudes in the professional 
personality of the therapist and those 
aspects of the climate within which the 
patient-therapist interactions take place, 
that are felt to significantly influence the 
therapeutic course and outcome. These 
treatment variables are ordered and de- 
scribed in a forthcoming publication (3) 
under the following list of headings: 

Form T: Assessment of Relevant 
Treatment Variables 

I. Formal Elements of the Treatment 

A. Treatment Modality 

1. Variations determined by the 
nature of the patient's illness 

2. Variations determined by real- 
ity events 

3. Variations determined by the 
therapist 

4. Variations determined by the 
supervisor 

B. Treatment Instructions, General 
and Special 

C. Special External Circumstances 
that Affect the Treatment Course 

D. The Basic Techniques of the 
Treatment 

1. Suggestion 

2. Abreaction 

3. Manipulation 

4. Clarification 

5. Interpretation 



E. Types of Subject Matter 

1. The patient's past life and 
memories 

2. Reconstructions and memories 
of the conflicts of infancy and 
childhood. 

3. The patient's current life situa- 
tion 

4. The events of the treatment 
hour 

5. Dream and fantasy material 

6. Style and form of the patient's 
expression 

7. Accompanying affect of the 
patient's expression 

F. The Goals of the Treatment 

1. The goals of the patient 

2. The goals of the therapist 

3. Changes in goals 

II. The Process of Treatment 

A. Life of the Patient During Treat- 
ment 

B. Significant New History 

C. Course of Treatment 

1. Major themes 

2. Major transference paradigms 

3. Changes in symptoms 

4. Changes in impulse-defense 
configurations 

5. Changes in manifest behavior 
patterns 

6. Structural changes in the ego 

7. The acquisition of insight, and 
its relation to changes in atti- 
tudes towards the self, others, 
things, and the illness 

8. Style and form of communica- 
tion 

D. Termination of Treatment 

III. Variables in the Therapist and the 
Climate of the Patient-Therapist Inter- 
action 

A, Qualities of the Therapist 

1. Skill and experience 

2. Need for supervision and how 
he uses it 

3. Personal style and attitudes 

4. Countertransferences 

5. Age and sex 

B. Climate of the Therapy 

The third set of variables consists of 
those significant situational and social- 
interactional factors which both influence 
and are influenced by the patient and his 
treatment. Since each situational factor 
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must be assessed with respect to its in- 
dividual psychological impact on the pa- 
tient and on his treatment, the relevant 
situational variables are ordered and de- 
scribed in a forthcoming publication (8) 
in two-dimensional form under the fol- 
lowing list of headings : 

Form S: Assessment of Relevant 
Situational Variables 

I. Situational Factors 
A Background 

1. Cultural 

2. Religion, ethics and values 

3. Education 

B. Interpersonal Relationships 

1. Family relationships (parental) 

2. Family relationships (own 
family) 

3. Friends, coworkers, colleagues, 
etc. 

C. Marital-Sexual 

D. Living Situation 

1. Home arrangements 

2. Financial 

3. Responsibilities 
E Occupation 

1. Stability 

2. Occupational demands 

3. Compensation 

F. Community and Leisure Time 
L Recreation and avocation 

2. Group participation 

3, Civic and cultural activities 

G. Physical 

1 Appearance and physique 

2 Handicaps 

3. Somatic illness 

IT. Each of these situational factors is 
evaluated in respect to the following 
psycho-situational dimensions: 

A. Degree of relevance in the indi- 
vidual life 

B. Amount of stress 

C. Degree of support 

D. Degree in which the situation is a 
crucial conflict area 

E. Extent of opportunity for self- 
realization, growth, autonomy 

F. Congruence of the situation to 
needs, interests, capacities 

G. Degree of situational mutability 



The basic data from which the assess- 
ments of these three groups of variables 
are derived consist first of the clinical 
material which is gathered as part of our 
regular evaluation process on the basis 
of which treatment is prescribed and 
planned. At this initial point in time the 
research utilizes only routine clinical ma- 
terial from the clinical record The 
patient is studied next at the time of 
termination of the treatment and finally 
a follow-up study is made approximately 
two years after the termination of treat- 
ment. These termination and follow-up 
studies are special research additions to 
the routine contacts with the patient and 
with those involved in his life and his 
treatment. 

Form A consists of all this direct data 
gathered at each of these vantage points 
of observation. In the initial study it is 
the clinical assessment of the patient 
pnor to entering formal psychotherapy. 
It consists of our entire usual evaluation 
procedure and includes the psvchialnc 
case study, psychological testing and a 
summary of social work contact with the 
significant family members. 

For the termination study the follow- 
ing data are added: copies of the month- 
ly ;"s, fc 'l ,i;' o'j-p* progress notes; copies 
of sample interviews from the daily proc- 
ess notes; the psychotherapy discharge 
summary which summarizes the course 
of the psxchoiheiiip} and the patient's 
current clinical status; terminal psycho- 
logical testing of the patient; and narra- 
tive accounts of the research interviews 
held at the time of treatment termination 
with the therapist, the therapy supervisor, 
the patient, and with those individuals 
significant in the patient's life during 
treatment who may include hospital per- 
sonnel, foster care family, or the patient's 
own family. 

For the follow-up studies, patients are 
asked to return to Topeka for a complete 
reassessment which includes extended 
psychiatric interviewing of the patient, 
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psychological re-testing and social work 
interviewing of the significant relatives 
as comparable to the initial clinical eval- 
uation as the altered circumstances allow 
(this being a follow-up of a person no 
longer a patient and no longer seeking 
help). 

This material gathered as Form A is 
at the level closest to the primary data. 
In Form A historical material, observ- 
able behavior and clinical inferences are 
recorded in the way in which these are 
ordinarily combined and subsequently 
condensed and abstracted in clinical 
records. This is the first of three levels 
of data organization and classification in 
our project. 

The next level is that of qualitative 
generalization from the Form A mate- 
rial. The first step on this level consists 
of ordering the Form A data by clinical 
judgments in accordance with the sub- 
categories of the three sets of relevant 
variables, patient, treatment and situa- 
tional. From a consideration of all the 
available Form A information, at each 
point in time, a pair of clinician-judges 
formulates and agrees on a clinical as- 
sessment of each variable under con- 
sideration. This is formulated as a clini- 
cal judgment and written out essay style 
as a descriptive statement. In so far as 
possible both the specific data in Form A 
that have led to that judgment and the 
theoretical assumptions within which 
those data have been organized and 
given meaning are specified. Three dif- 
ferent pairs of researchers make these 
judgments, a different group for each 
set of relevant variables. These judg- 
ments are then spelled out in the three 
forms outlining these groups of variables 
already listed. 

Form B, Assessment of Relevant Pa- 
tient Variables, consists of the inferences 
drawn from the clinical data of Form A 
concerning the series of patient variables 
which define and determine treatment 
choice and prospect. At each of the 



-three points in time (initial, termination 
and follow-up) a separate pair of re- 
searchers independently reviews the clin- 
ical data for its portion of the study and 
assesses these variables for each patient. 

Form T, Assessment of Relevant 
Treatment Variables, is a similar detailed 
statement about the factors in the treat- 
ment and in the therapist which interact 
with the patient variables to determine 
treatment course and outcome. Unlike 
the patient variables which can be equally 
well assessed at each point of time, the 
treatment variables are first viewed at 
the time of termination although recom- 
mendations and predictions about them 
are made as part of the initial study of 
the patient. Further information about 
them gained at the time of follow-up 
generally either accents or modifies the 
major view obtained at termination. 

Form S, Assessment of Relevant Situ- 
attend Variables, is the counterpart of 
Forms B and T, conceptualizing those 
situational and social-interactional vari- 
ables which represent an assessment of 
the patient's interaction with his environ- 
ment prior to, during and subsequent to 
treatment. Form S is a tripartite form 
consisting of (1) a descriptive series of 
judgments about the psychological sig- 
nificance of the patient's life circum- 
stances, (2) a tabular schematizatiom of 
this qualitative data, and (3) an objec- 
tive list of events and changed circum- 
stances during and after treatment. It 
differs from the other forms in that it is 
a two-dimensional form which attempts 
to differentiate the objective situation 
with respect to its individual psycho- 
logical impact upon the patient. Em- 
phasis here is upon the impact of the 
situation on the patient and equally upon 
the patient's role in determining the situ- 
ation. The information utilized in assess- 
ing the situational variables is derived 
from the Form A material at all three 
points of time. 
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Following completion of the assess- 
ment of patient variables at the time of 
the Initial Study, Form C (the individual 
Prediction Study) is prepared. This is 
likewise a clinical document prepared by 
the same two clinician-judges who have 
made the Form B patient variable assess- 
ments. Form C consists of a series of 
opinions, predictions, and prognostic 
statements regarding treatment course 
and outcome, together with the support- 
ing reasons for them, all based on the 
assessment of the patient variables, and 
their grouping and juxtaposition in ac- 
cord with the theoretical frame of refer- 
ence within which they have been de- 
fined. Form C statements are built 
around the five aspects of treatment 
which have been selected as being crucial 
to its course and outcome. These are 

(1) the variations in the transference, 

(2) the changes in symptoms, (3) the 
changes in general behavior patterns, 

(4) structural changes in the ego, and 

(5) the acquisition of insight, and its 
relation to changes in attitudes toward 
the self, others, things, and the illness. 
Form C states in detail the treatment 
recommendations, the assumptions about 
the patient and about the nature of the 
treatment on which the predictions are 
based, and predicts the expected vicissi- 
tudes of the patient's responses during 
the course of therapy and the anticipated 
outcome of the therapy. At termination 
and follow-up the changes in the five 
areas covered in Form C are compared 
with the predictive statements about them 
made at the time of the Initial Study. 
Thus in Form C the patient variables 
which have been assessed in Form B are 
manipulated in accordance with our theo- 
retical framework and our specific postu- 
lates in order to make predictions about 
treatment course and outcome. Form C, 
like Form B, consists then of a series of 
clinical judgments made by a pair of 
clinician- judges based on available clini- 
cal information. What distinguishes these 



forms as research documents from ordi- 
nary clinical operation is that the cate- 
gories deemed relevant are pre-selected 
and defined and in each instance a spe- 
cific and explicit clinical judgment is 
entered in each category, together with 
a statement about the historical and ob- 
servational data that have led to that 
judgment and the theoretical assumptions 
within which those data have been organ- 
ized in order to lead to that judgment. 

Following the completion of Form C, 
Form P (the Formalization of the Pre- 
dictions) is prepared. This is a recasting 
of the clinical predictive statements into 
a series of formal predictions; each such 
statement contains the assumptions on 
which it is based, the contingencies if any 
to which it relates, and a predicted out- 
come so stated as to be readily confirmed 
or refuted. In doing this, individual pre- 
dictions are of course removed from 
their full clinical context which, as al- 
ready indicated, produces a degree of 
distortion of the clinical meaning. How- 
ever, this distortion is kept to a minimum 
by the hierarchical ordering of the pre- 
dictions in a way which indicates their 
interrelatedness, by stating the contin- 
gencies which apply to them, by estima- 
tions of their probability, and by level 
of confidence statements. An example 
from one of our cases of such a formal- 
ized prediction, stated in an "if-then" 
form, is the following: "// the psycho- 
analytic treatment unfolds as anticipated, 
then a major transference problem will 
be between his overly compliant and 
obedient way of relating himself on the 
one hand, and his extreme fear of free 
association (with the implication of ab- 
sence of controls on his thinking) on 
the other hand." 

All of these Form P formalized pre- 
dictions are then arranged in categories 
determined two ways, (1) by the nature 
of the limiting conditions (contingencies 
and assumptions) to which they relate 
and (2) by the nature and areas of the 
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predicted events and judgments to which 
they point. It will then be possible from 
the individual prediction study of each 
patient to ascertain those kinds of pre- 
dictions and those areas of prediction 
that can be forecast relatively accurately 
from those in which this is not possible 
within the limits of our existing theo~- 
retical constructs and available clinical 
knowledge. More >'/-r:i ': T -. , since at 
each step along the way the observations 
and assumptions on which the particular 
judgments are based are explicitly stated, 
it becomes possible to reverse the infer- 
ential process in regard to any prediction 
in order to examine how and why it 
went astray (or for that matter, how and 
why it seemed to come out) . From just 
such considerations, our concepts of 
what the relevant variables are in regard 
to psxchcthcrypculic course and outcome 
will be strengthened, modified, or refuted 
as the case may be. We hope to be able 
then to delineate more accurately which 
the really crucial variables and theo- 
retical assumptions prove to be (in the 
sense of making for more accurate pre- 
diction); which variables overlap or are 
even aspects of one another; and which 
prove to be unimportant. 

The means for gathering this evidence 
necessary to validate or invalidate each 
specific prediction is embodied in the 
next Form, Form E (Evidence), a form 
in which commitment is made in advance 
to the evidence factual or judgmental 
which will be accepted as confirming or 
refuting each prediction. Form E ac- 
cordingly is prepared and executed fol- 
lowing the completion of Form P. Each 
prediction of Form P is recast into a 
number of true-false statements covering 
a range of choices in respect to future 
events (i.e., the patient will get married, 
the patient will have a stable work situa- 
tion) or judgments (i.e., the patient will 
be less guilt-ridden, the patient wiE have 
greater anxiety tolerance) . Each predic- 
tion of Form P is made to yield a series 



of two or three plausible statements of 
differing possible outcomes. In addition 
to these individual Form E statements, 
uniquely devised for each patient, there 
is a series of some 70 core Form E state- 
ments, the same for every patient. These 
were derived from our first few cases as 
statements about kinds and areas of pre- 
diction that seemed to come up repeti- 
tively and that one ought to be able to 
make some statement about in every 
case. Examples of such core statements 
are (1) the patient now shows a greater 
capacity to control impulses or (2) allo- 
plastic behavior occurred to a degree 
that neither psychotherapeutic nor man- 
agement interventions could adequately 
cope with it. Having these identical state- 
ments in a core form used with all 
patients in addition to the individual 
statements creates a group where direct 
interpatient comparison is facilitated, and 
where outcomes in regard to specific pre- 
dictions can be related to differences in 
kinds of patients, kinds of treatments, or 
kinds of situations. 

All of these Form E statements in 
each case (individualized as well as core 
statements) are then keyed by the initial 
study group, the clinician-judges who 
made the original assessments of relevant 
patient variables and clinical predictive 
statements in that case. These judges key 
each statement in accordance with their 
original predictions, marking each state- 
ment "true," "partly true/' or "false." 
They thereby state in advance of the 
treatment the evidence to be obtained 
upon termination and follow-up that will 
confirm or refute each of the predictions 
made in clinical context in Form C, and 
abstracted and formalized in Form P, 
thus avoiding the easy assumptions of 
post hoc reasoning that can retrospec- 
tively explain almost any outcome. An- 
other copy of the same Form E is filled 
out subsequently by those who study the 
case upon treatment-termination and at 
the time of follow-up. The answers to 
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each of these statements (both about 
events that have transpired and judg- 
ments that can be made) that are given 
by the termination and follow-up groups 
can then be directly compared to the 
predictive statement about how they 
thought it would come out, made by the 
initial study group. 

All of the preceding manipulations of 
data have been within the level of quali- 
tative description. Some of our data 
lend themselves to some extent to the 
next level of abstraction or generaliza- 
tion, that of quantitative description. An 
example of this is our use of ordinal 
scaling derived from a modified applica- 
tion of Fechner's method of paired com- 
parisons worked out by Sargent. In our 
previous publication (4) this modification 
was described as follows: 

Fecliner's interest was in psychophysical 
parallelism; the methods he devised were 
for the purpose of testing relationships be- 
tween subjective sensory thresholds and the 
absolute values of the physical world . . . 
In psychotherapy research the problem is 
different; there are no external absolutes 
against which to check. We are, however, 
concerned as Fechner was with the scaling 
of subjective judgment, and for this purpose 
one of the methods he bequeathed is useful. 
The clinician is not accustomed to "measur- 
ing" a patient; but it is not an unfamiliar 
operation to judge a patient as *'more than" 
or "less than" another patient on such vari- 
ables as "insight" or "anxiety." 

As stated in that article, this modified 
method of paired comparisons can be 
applied to judgments on any dimension 
pertinent to patients, treatments, or situ- 
ations which may at any stage of the 
research seem worth investigating as long 
as the degree as well as presence of the 
factor is regarded as clinically significant. 
Thus a variable like "anxiety tolerance" 
is suitable to such a method of study, 
whereas "self-concept" which we only 
describe qualitatively is not. Even when 
a variable is suitable there is nonetheless 
the distortion resulting from arranging 
multi-dimensional psychological phenom- 



ena into a one-dimensional sequence 
(that of degree alone), in this fashion. 
Nevertheless, these forced choices, result- 
ing from the pairing of every patient 
with each other in batches of manage- 
able size, along whatever dimensions are 
amenable to this method, yield ordinal 
scales and useful profiles that can be 
derived from them, which will serve for 
the study of similar and of contrasting 
characteristics through factorial designs 

Thus the original clinical data have 
passed through a series of studies in 
which generalizations are made in respect 
to processes within individual patients, 
beginning with details of history, and 
behavior and going to more and more 
central dynamic attributes. In addition 
generalizations are made through the 
group of patients by which we attempt 
to find common principles characteristic 
of kinds of patients, kinds of treatments, 
and kinds of situations, and to investigate 
their interactions. 

Upon the completion of the gathering 
of all the data at the three points in time 
and the completion of the various forms 
for each of the three sets of variables, 
the qualitative and quantitative analysis 
of the data collected in respect to our 
basic postulates and hypotheses will then 
be undertaken. As yet we have no results 
to share with you. As already stated, our 
total sample for this stage of our research 
is set at 42 cases. Each patient is fol- 
lowed through the course of a psycho- 
therapy averaging three years in dura- 
tion, with a follow-up on an average of 
two years after termination. Thus far 
thirty-nine initial studies have been com- 
pleted. Eleven of these patients have 
come to termination and in three cases 
we already have follow-up data We 
have thus been in a position to have 
already put all our methods and instru- 
ments to trial. Whether they will yield 
what we think they promise us we will 
be able to say in a future report. We 
hope from our observation of the broad 
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sweep of the psychotherapeutic course 
from our strategic vantage points to gen- 
erate and subject to preliminary test 
fruitful hypotheses about the specific in- 
terrelationships of the many variables 
in the patient, in his treatment, and in 
his life situation that do prove relevant 
to psychotherapeutic course and out- 
come. These specific crucial hypotheses 
will then be the basis of further and 
more detailed study of the mechanism 
of change in psychotherapy, using meth- 
ods and observation posts appropriate to 
such a more detailed and specific inquiry. 

Implicit in our original commitment 
to a naturalistic rather than an experi- 
mental approach to the study of psycho- 
therapy is the absence from our research 
design of the kinds of manipulations 
inherent in setting up "normal" controls, 
matched groups of treated"" cases and 
non-treated cases, etc. But this choice 
of approach does not abrogate in any 
way our responsibility to tackle the ever- 
thorny problem of controls in psycho- 
therapy research. It forces us rather to 
consider afresh (1) what to control and 
(2) how to control it; by what specific 
control methods. 

Our over-all premise has been to base 
our major efforts towards control more 
on appropriate selection of clinical mate- 
rial than on its manipulation. In other 
words, we align ourselves with Cron- 
bach's "correlation psychologists" though 
sharing his distaste for the current di- 
chotomy between "experimental" and 
"correlational" methods. (2) Thus our 
strategy has been to set up criteria for 
the selection of instances which represent 
the hypotheses we wish to test and to 
look for the "experiments in nature" that 
provide cases representing the patterning 
of variables we wish to examine and 
compare. Linked to this is the deliberate 
omission of non-treated controls or of 
normal controls in the usual sense. Non- 
treatea"controls are usually set 'up on a 
matched basis, in which custom dictates 



the control of such variables as age, sex, 
economic status, marital status, duration 
of illness, formal diagnosis, etc. Since 
we feel that these simple differential 
criteria do not distinguish individuals 
from one another, along dimensions cru- 
cial to their psychotherapeutic course 
and outcome, we bypass these criteria 
and by selection concentrate our atten- 
tion on our assessments in depth of the 
three groups of variables, patient, treat- 
ment, and situational, that we do deem 
relevant to the course and outcome of 
treatment. How we use our assessments 
of these variables to match patients for 
similarity or contrast in regard to any 
grouping of them we will discuss below 
under the heading, interpatient controls. 
We do not use these differential criteria 
to set up non-treated controls since that 
would mean withholding treatment that 
is" felt to be clinically indicated (at least 
temporarily) and would therefore violate 
olir decision to study naturally occurring 
treatment processes in regular clinical 
practice, without any research alteration 
of treatment planning or execution. Nor 
do we set up a so-called normal control 
group. Often this means simply "not in 
a hospital" or "not in treatment" which 
is not a dimension particularly relevant 
to an" understanding of either personality 
fVictV v'v <T the nature of illness. 

Still another premise governing the use 
of controls in our project has to do with 
the level at which one introduces the 
concept of control. In experimental work 
controls are most often introduced at 
the level of data collection in the form 
of specifications and restrictions as to 
what the observer should look for. We 
choose rather to allow the clinician- 
observer to work as he is accustomed 
to use whatever conceptual categories 
are natural and congenial to him, and 
to gather and utilize in his formulations 
and judgments all the clinical data avail- 
able to him at t each of the points of 
study. Post-audit controls are then intro- 
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duced at the level of data classification 
and analysis, as formalized in our various 
instruments, in which data are recorded 
in defined categories. Thus our choice, 
as in the case of the projective tech- 
niques, is to introduce controls at the 
level of data analysis, and avoid impos- 
ing any limitation on the original clinical 
observations. 

Within this conceptual framework we 
have then addressed ourselves to the 
"how to control it" question and have 
selected a number of specific methods of 
control. The first method, intrapatlent 
control, that is, using the patient as his 
own control, is icco,p">lMicd by the de- 
vice of the individual prediction study. 
In many current psychotherapy research 
projects the concept of the patient as 
his own control is used in the sense of 
comparing the amount and kind of 
change, if any, during a pre-treatment 
period of time with the amount and kind 
that then occurs during the period of 
treatment that is studied. In order to 
meet the requirements of this design, the 
patients are usually put on a waiting list 
for a predetermined period of time be- 
fore starting treatment and are then re- 
studied at the end of this waiting period, 
just prior to the actual onset of the 
psychotherapy. The arguments against 
considering this pre-treatment period as 
a valid reflection of the course of the 
illness without treatment to be compared 
then with its course during treatment 
have been cogently stated by others (in- 
cluding Dr. Frank in his presentation 
today) . 

We use the concept of the patient as 
his own control in a different sense, in 
the sense propounded by Gordon Allport 
in his exposition of ideographic vs. 
nomothetic research inquiry (1). We 
thus set out to make a longitudinal indi- 
vidual predictive study in each member 
of our research sample. At the time of 
the initial study, specific and detailed 
predictions are made regarding treatment 



course and outcome, based on the clinical 
assessment of the patient variables con- 
sidered within our theoretical conceptual 
framework. We have discussed this in 
the description of the way the clinical 
judgments of Form B (Assessment of 
Relevant Patient Variables) and of Form 
C (The Individual Prediction Study) are 
made, and how these clinical statements 
are transformed into verifiable predic- 
tions in Form P, each prediction having 
its assumptive base, and the contingen- 
cies to which it relates stated as clearly 
as possible. As already stated these pre- 
dictions are made both in respect to sub- 
sequent events and subsequent judg- 
ments. At the same time the evidence 
that will be necessary to confirm or refute 
each prediction is predetermined and 
specified. This evidence is then sought 
at the time of the termination and follow- 
up studies through Form E, as already 
described. 

Having specified for each prediction 
the assumptions on which it is based, 
and the contingencies to which it relates, 
we are in a position to uncover the bases 
for the confirmation or refutation of the 
prediction. We can learn to what extent 
and in what areas both the underlying 
assumptions and the specific variables 
chosen do or do not permit accurate pre- 
diction, thereby narrowing the areas for 
future, more specific (and more defini- 
tive) investigation. By setting down the 
predictions, the necessary evidence, and 
the assumptive base all in advance, we 
have sought to introduce control into 
our observations and to avoid the temp- 
tations of post hoc reconstruction and 
rationalization. 

v The second control method that we 
use, that ^>f inter patient control, is based 
on the assessments via Forms B, T and S 
of the three groups of relevant variables, 
patient, treatment, and situational, in 
each case. As already stated some of 
these variables lend themselves to com- 
parative evaluation by clinician-judges in 
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our modified application of the method 
of paired comparisons. The resulting 
ordinal rankings are converted into pro- 
files for each patient which facilitate 
interpatient comparison and contrast, 
and permit the selection of patients who 
are alike in respect to certain of our vari- 
ables and dissimilar in respect to other 
variables. Thus some variables can be 
controlled while the variability of others 
is ^investigated. It will be possible to 
select patients representing extremes of 
rank in regard to specific variables or 
combinations of variables that seem rele- 
vant to specific hypotheses we may wish 
to test. Such profiles, useful though they 
are for these purposes, are of course 
limited by the fact that not all the vari- 
ables we postulate to be relevant to psy- 
chotherapeutic process and outcome can 
be included In them- 

Our third control method is the paral- 
lel and "nt.\.;\,"iLrt study of psycho- 
logical tests. A battery of psychological 
tests is employed at each of the three 
stages of the study (Initial, Termination 
and Follow-up) to assess the patient 
variables and, to the extent possible, the 
treatment variables. From the assess- 
ment of the patient variables from the 
test data, individual prediction studies 
are made in each case, exactly com- 
parable to the prediction studies made 
from the clinical psychiatric material. At 
the subsequent points In time, the nature 
and extent of change in the variables 
under study is again judged, from the 
tests alone, parallel to, but independent 
of, the concomitant clinical restudy. 

Such psychological test studies have 
the advantage of not requiring any 
knowledge of preceding clinical or of 
preceding test data. The comparative 
judgments of the change in status of the 
variables studied can be made after they 
are independently assessed at each point 
in time. In this way, cross-sectional judg- 
ments can be made independently of 
knowledge of earlier stages. Therefore, 



we can have assessments which are not 
only Independent of clinical data, but 
also completely Independent of previous 
assessments using the same test methods. 4 
It is not as possible for each successive 
clinical study to be as uninformed In 
respect to the data which precede It. 
Those doing the Termination and Follow- 
up studies do not know what predictions 
have been made, but it is not possible in 
the course of gathering clinical Informa- 
tion at Termination and Follow-up to 
avoid knowledge of how the patient 
viewed himself and how others viewed 
him In the course of time. 

Thus, through the prediction study 
aspect of our design, the use of the 
patient as his own control is employed 
in both the clinical and the psychological 
test studies. The two studies being con- 
ducted concurrently but independently 
act both as checks on themselves and on 
one another. These two control methods, 
along with the method of paired com- 
parisons, are built into the design of the 
entire project, and are employed In rela- 
tion to each of the three groups of vari- 
ables, patient, treatment and situational, 
that are studied over the course of time. 

In addition, from time to time we 
encounter some "inadvertent controls" 
which are studied whenever available 
and constitute a fourth method of con- 
trol For example, at times patients are 
seen who, because of finances or geog- 
raphy, are unable to follow the treatment 
of choice, and for whom an alternate 
treatment plan is worked out in accord- 
ance with their reality situation. In other 
instances there may be a difference of 
opinion between the clinical staff which 



4. This is a statement of our ideally 
"complete" design both for the study of the 
psychological test data per se and for their 
use as a "control" on the concomitant clini- 
cal psychiatric study. Exigencies of time 
and personnel may force some limitation 
on the step-wise completeness of these test 
studies. 
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had originally seen the patient and pre- 
scribed the treatment and the research 
group in respect to what the treatment 
of choice should be. In either of these 
instances, differing sets of predictions 
(Forms C, P and E) are made out for 
the treatment actually undertaken, and 
for any other form of treatment that is 
deemed ideally more appropriate. For 
instance, it may be felt that a certain 
symptom or characteristic of a patient 
can change only if the patient is psycho- 
analyzed. If the patient is not psycho- 
analyzed but treated by some other psy- 
chotherapeutic modality, and the change 
that was postulated to be dependent on 
psychoanalysis nevertheless does take 
place, then the bases on which the par- 
ticular prediction was made would be 
open to serious question. At the present 
time about fifteen percent of our cases 
constitute one or the other type of in- 
advertent control, thus lending them- 
selves to such study. 

The four methods of control just de- 
scribed are built into this first phase of 
our research* We anticipate that in a 
subsequent phase of our study we will 
be able to establish much more precise 
control criteria in terms of the more 
sharply defined central variables that 
emerge from our exploratory round. 
Patients can then be very specifically 
selected in accordance with their simi- 
larity to or their difference from certain 
profiles or specific groupings of variables. 
In addition, it might be possible to co- 
operate with other clinical groups where 
treatment, perhaps on a basis other than 
psychoanalytic theory, is employed, and 
parallel studies in respect to treatment 
course and outcome can be made, em- 
ploying similar variables, similar criteria, 
and similar instruments. 

The manifold problems inherent in 
research into the process of psycho- 
therapy have thus forced us not only to 
develop new instruments for our tasks 
but also to develop a design which de- 



parts in many ways from the experi- 
mental tradition which has advanced 
scientific knowledge so tremendously in 
the last century. Nearly all fields of 
science have been enriched by the experi- 
mental method in which the use of the 
laboratory and its associated methods of 
control by manipulation have become 
traditional Great stress has been placed, 
too, on the necessity for absolute objec- 
tivity on the part of the observer and to 
this end measuring instruments, photo- 
graphic plates and many other mechani- 
cal devices have been employed. Al- 
though we fully subscribe to the concept 
of "objectivity" in science, the concept 
as applied to psychology has been nar- 
rowly, it might even be said ritualistlcally 
applied. In carrying out our undertaking, 
we are trying to keep open-minded and 
to be on the alert and ready to try out 
a "new look." 

Certainly man's knowledge in many 
areas has been advanced greatly even 
though the laboratory and its usual con- 
trol methods could not be employed. 
This has been particularly true in such 
sciences as astronomy, geology and ar- 
chaeology. With the discovery of the 
unconscious, the study of man's psycho- 
logical processes has become more com- 
plicated than ever and our awareness of 
the tremendous number of variables 
operative both within the individual him- 
self and between the individual and his 
environment has made us often feel that 
the task of studying the determinants of 
change in psychotherapy is an over- 
whelming one and the task of con- 
trolling such study well-nigh hopeless. 

However, in the past few years cour- 
age to undertake this task has been 
derived from a number of sources. The 
development of statistical techniques ap- 
propriate to the complexities of psycho- 
logical research and of its control prob- 
lems has been a tremendous addition to 
our knowledge and our confidence. Also 
in recent years we have all come to know 
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phvsicists and astronomers somewhat 
more intimately. In contrast to what we 
had previously believed, namely that 
their sciences were most exact, dealt very 
little with speculation and were uninflu- 
enced by subjective observation, we have 
discovered that they have to struggle with 
virtually the identical methodological 
problems that we do. It should be pos- 
sible therefore to take courage from this 
and to feel free not only to employ all 
that which is useful from the techniques 
of the past but also to strike out in totally 
new directions with the confidence that 
in time if not we, then our successors, 
will achieve the understanding in this 
field which we all so urgently seek. 
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Discussion of Papers by Frank, and Robbins &'Wallerstein 

JOHN M. BUTLER, PH.D. 



The problem of control is so closely 
allied to problems of experimental design 
and of experimental design to the prob- 
lem of the purposes of the investigator 
that I approach this discussion with some 
trepidation. I feel it would be presump- 
tuous of me to talk about the design of 
experiments in any general sense for I 
take it for granted that all of us here 
have been educated in a scientific tradi- 
tion. I would like, however, to comment 
on what I perceive as significant differ- 
ences between the two papers just pre- 
sented, and then discuss in particular 
some of the implications thereof. 

In the first place, Dr. Frank's pre- 
occupation is, I believe it is fair to say, 
hypothesis testing. For him the purpose 
of control is to exclude as many alterna- 
tives as possible. For Drs. Robbins and 
Wallerstein, control, in the sense of ma- 
nipulation of the objects of study for the 
purpose of excluding alternative hypoth- 
eses is clearly subordinate to the purpose 
of understanding how p\v jIviiMalux- 
psychotherapy or psychotherapy based 
on ps\choana!\:'C theory contributes to 
changes in patients suffering from mental 
illness. Hence, in studying on-going clin- 
ical practice they are committed to a 
naturalistic as contrasted with an experi- 
mental approach. It is clear, then that 
one of the major differences resides in 
the commitment, in the programs de- 
scribed, to an experimental versus a 
"naturalistic approach." Nevertheless, a 
measure of control is clearly presented 
in both studies although Dr. Frank's is 
closer to the criterion of being scientific 
when science is equated with experi- 
mental method. 

Secondly, there is a distinct difference 
in the goals of the investigations: Dr. 



Frank is interested in improvement in 
the studies he cites whereas Drs. Robbins 
and Wallerstein are interested primarily 
in studying and explicitly describing 
intra-psychic processes in the interest of 
developing more precise hypotheses. 

It seems to me that from these differ- 
ences in philosophy and purpose, major 
differences in my opinion, the difference 
in methods of attack upon the problems 
selected by the 'n-x'.jaTi derives. Let 
us consider first the research of the in- 
vestigators at the PMpps Clinic. At once 
we note that the patients with organic 
brain disease, anti-social character dis- 
orders, overt psychosis 3 and mental defi- 
ciency were excluded from the study. 
Furthermore, the patients were individu- 
ally characterized by diagnostic cate- 
gories, by an inventory covering aspects 
of their behavior and by initial scores 
used on scales to measure change. 

Now I take it that the exclusions and 
characterizations represent control meas- 
ures as well as what are formally called 
independent variables; that is, they are 
to vary as the experimental conditions 
vary; if not, not. 

I also take it that the restrictions im- 
posed upon the therapists: considerable 
experience in individual therapy, one 
group per therapist under supervision, 
and equal lengths of trainings at Hopkins, 
also present control measures used to 
exclude hypotheses alternative to those 
that the investigators wished to test. 

Finally, we come to the specifications 
of the experimental conditions: 

1. The therapist is to behave in such 
a way that a relationship is established 
with the patient which will help him to 
identify and correct current distortions 
in his interpersonal perceptions and be- 
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havior. In helping with this the therapist, 
in general, stresses: 

a. in individual therapy, the present 
more than the past. 

b. in group therapy interactions within 
the group rather than outside events. 

c. in "minimal therapy" not de- 
scribed except to say that the focus is on 
the patient's complaints and how he 
might deal with them. 

In addition, I might say that the scales 
are the actual dependent variables but 
they collectively represent two constructs 
called comfort-discomfort and social in- 
effectiveness-social effectiveness. 

Additional control measures were: 
each therapist gave all three forms of 
treatment and patients were assigned at 
random, an effort was made to keep 
therapist and patient in contact for at 
least six months. 

Let us consider now the structure of 
this experiment. First, the experimental 
conditions, i.e., the behavior of the thera- 
pist in therapy is described in extremely 
general terms. We know only what the 
therapist is to stress in therapy, more than 
that, we don't know what he is going 
to do and we don't know what he did 
when he did do it. In what sense, then, 
is the study replicatable? 1 Next the 
question arises: what is the relation of 
the dependent variables, the scales, to the 
experimental conditions? The scales 
measure decrease in discomfort and de- 
crease in social ineffectiveness: what 
have distortions in interpersonal percep- 
tions and behavior to do with discomfort 
and ineffectiveness? I ask this question 
in the sense of asking for a specified set 
of relations. Why, for example, if the 
experimental conditions stress interper- 
sonal perceptions and behavior, do not 
the scales measure interpersonal percep- 



1. The conference pointed out that any 
description of a study makes it replicatable. 
It appears then, that a material rather than 
a formal question was being asked here. 



tions and behavior? Now I am sure I 
know the practical answer to these ques- 
tions but I am asking formal questions. 
I am fairly sure that the formal answers 
are first that the study is not replicatable, 
strictly speaking, and second, that a de- 
rived relation between specification of 
the experimental conditions and the 
measuring scales, cannot, strictly speak- 
ing, be given. 

It follows that, in a formal sense, this 
study does not meet the requirements of 
experimental method. Alternatives to the 
hypotheses under consideration cannot 
be excluded. 

What is the basic reason why the 
study described does not meet experi- 
mental canons? Dr. Frank implies the 
answer when he says that the degree of 
control is relative to the state of develop- 
ment of a field of study. What this means, 
in practice, is that all possible alternative 
hypotheses can never be excluded in the 
design of an experiment, when they can 
be, I doubt that experiments are neces- 
sary. What is at issue is the basis on 
which we control. In my opinion, con- 
trols, that is to say, experimental regard 
for alternative hypotheses, should be 
based upon what is known scientifically; 
not upon any set of alternative hypoth- 
eses which the fertile man of mind can 
derive. As Dr. Frank rightly remarks we 
perceive order even in random data and 
to create order is to create hypotheses. 
Since any one of us can spawn hypoth- 
eses as fish spawn eggs, we necessarily 
choose, in a rather arbitrary fashion, sets 
of alternative hypotheses to control un- 
less we have a sound principle for select- 
ing control variables out of the prac- 
tically infinite number of variables which 
may be selected. Obviously the selecting 
principle should be scientific; this means 
to me simply that the more an alternative 
hypothesis has a firm empirical or scien- 
tific base the more claim it has to be 
controlled. 
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The controls used at Hopkins repre- 
sent, no doubt, good guesses but they are 
not firmly based on what is well-estab- 
lished scientifically speaking. This is 
shown by the ingenuity which alternative 
hypotheses were advanced. I believe that 
very few of the alternative hypotheses 
which it was desired to exclude was on 
a firm empirical or scientific base. It is 
to be expected that alternative hypotheses 
always come to mind when a study is not 
fully controlled or when controls do not 
have a firm scientific base. I found 
myself devising v/hat seemed to me rea- 
sonable alternative hypotheses as I read 
Dr. Frank's paper; some were based on 
imperfectly controlled studies I know of 
or have done and some are based on my 
personal experience as a therapist. In 
short, alternatives were based on fairly 
uncontrolled experience with no firm 
ground in experience as the phrase is 
defined by science. 

If you take my discussion to mean I 
place no credence in the results reported 
you will be in error. I think it is sig- 
nificant that group and individual therapy 
resulted in more improvement than 
"minimal" therapy And that patients in 
general had more sessions in group and 
individual therapy than in "minimal" 
therapy. If the results had been in favor 
of "minimal" therapy I would have been 
quite disconcerted; in fact, I would not 
have believed them because they would 
have contradicted what I think I know 
and because the experiment is not tight 
enough. 

In my view, Dr. Frank has shown 
quite clearly the difficulties and problems 
of conducting controlled experimentation 
in psychotherapy. If you share my view 
and his that the degree of experimental 
control possible depends upon the state 
of knowledge in a field of study, then no 
doubt it is as obvious to you as it is to 
me that our difficulties have an intrinsic 
basis. No amount of sophistication and 
ingenuity in arranging experiments is in 



itself enough to overcome our ignorance. 
Only intellectual hard labor and the 
arduous and concomitant task of getting 
more and more contact with the phe- 
nomena of psychotherapy can do that. 

Now for the paper of Drs. Robbins 
and Wallerstein. Like all exploratory 
studies, the study described is complex 
and its very complexity to my mind is 
likely to produce as much or more in 
the way of hypotheses as of established 
results. All I can do not being a psycho- 
analyst is to say that a naturalistic ap- 
proach to investigation is one toward 
which I am sympathetic. Their program 
of study as described gives evidence of 
considerable thoughtful planning. I 
would like, however, to make a few com- 
ments about naturalistic observation. 
Traditionally, the naturalist observes 
rather than experiments, and he observes 
in situ so to speak although this tradition 
is being changed by the ethologists such 
as Lorenz and Tinbergen. It is not that 
the naturalist does not have ideas nor is 
it so that he is too inept or ignorant to 
design experiments; rather, he says in 
effect, "I have ideas but they are not 
firmly based in an empirically tested 
theory. Neither are they based firmly 
on raw fact. They are more or less per- 
sonal or intuitive so I will just go out 
and look around to see if my ideas make 
sense and perhaps to develop some new 
ideas. Then perhaps I will be ready to 
evolve the ideas into a theory; if not I 
will probably have a better idea of what 
to control in the experiments that I 
may do." 

Let me continue my flight of fancy 
by imagining that my naturalist has be- 
come a p^Achorherapist who is interested 
in research He has had considerable 
experience and has a more or less sys- 
tematic set of notions by virtue of having 
done considerable therapy. We will as- 
sume further that he has taken no notes 
and now decides to become more sys- 
tematic. He writes down as completely 
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as he can all that he thinks about therapy 
and decides to use his writing as a guide 
for observing the behavior of clients in 
psychotherapy. This guide may be called 
his classification system. Like any accu- 
rate naturalist he has a means of record- 
ing the behavior of his clients. He re- 
cords what took place when so that when 
therapy is finished he has a complete 
record of what happened. That is, ther- 
apy in its behavioral manifestations can 
be reconstructed from his record in terms 
of his classification system or descriptive 
scheme. Now he looks at a case noticing 
the relations between his data. He notices 
what happened within each interview, 
what did not happen that he expected to 
happen, etc He also notices the relations 
between interviews and the relations be- 
tween the various classes of behavior 
over therapy without regard to inter- 
views. Finally, when he has exhausted 
the relations as far as he can, or when 
his patience gives out, he performs some 
complex mental acts of integration there- 
by developing some ideas, I prefer to 
call them hypotheses, such as repression, 
infantile sexuality, transference, social 
interest, self-concept, self-ideal relation- 
ship, denial, and the like. I think I have 
described, rather crudely to be sure, but 
I think accurately, the observational 
basis on which a naturalist clinician ar- 
rives at his conclusions, conclusions 
which have the character of hypotheses. 
There is one exception, however, My 
naturalist recorded all of his observations 
instead of trusting to his memory. 

This method, which I think is basically 
the method of Adler, Freud, Jung, 
Meyer, Rank, Rogers, Sullivan, and com- 
pany has obvious disadvantages. There 
is not control. There are no specifica- 
tions of conditions. The therapist does 
his work and notices the reactions of 
the client. He may introduce specifica- 
tion of "experimental conditions" by de- 
scribing briefly or extensively what he, 
as therapist did, or better, taking sound 



recordings, or even better, taking movies. 
However, historically, therapists have 
done relatively little of this. But the 
more the better. I might add that I think 
it better to conceive of the "conditions 
of the experiment" apart from control 
measures which embody alternative hy- 
potheses. 

If our clinician has described his own 
behavior in much the same way as he 
has that of his client, then he is describ- 
ing what is analogous to the "habitat" 
of the naturalist rather completely. Once 
this habitat is described the clinician is 
in a rather better position than his pred- 
ecessor. But there is one important lack: 
a lack which our clinician shares with 
other naturalists. He has a set of data 
contained, in this case, on data sheets 
as well as in his own head. But he has 
no means of ordering this data except in 
his own head. This may have some ad- 
vantages but it seems to me that what 
is needed is an intervening step which 
would be extremely useful. That step is 
an unambiguous method of ordering the 
data in a manner which makes evident 
all or most of their interrelations. If this 
step could be taken, if this method could 
be developed, then in principle at least, 
the problem of the ambiguity of infer- 
ence could be pushed back one more 
step in the process of drawing inferences 
form naturalistic observation. From per- 
sonal, subjective assessment of relations 
in the data, which in our case are simply 
description of behavior of client (and 
perhaps of therapist) we could move 
back the personal, subjective evaluation 
to considering the possible meanings of 
the found relations. And this, I think is 
one point where just such creative mental 
acts belong in the process of naturalistic 
observations and inference. The other 
point is before the psychotherapy begins 
where our naturalist pours his creativity 
into deciding just what seems to be im- 
portant about psychotherapy and what 
it is important to observe. I do not think 
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that such personal creative acts should 
go into teasing out the relations among 
the data. 

Now I have been cautioned not to talk 
about my own work so at this point I 
can only say that on the basis of regard- 
ing naturalists in the way just described, 
it is possible to generate not only one but 
several methods of ascertaining the rela- 
tions among the data in a relatively 
unambiguous fashion leaving only the 
development and creation of new hy- 
potheses on the basis of clearly defined 
relations to the creativity of the investi- 
gator. Perhaps I can give you a hint by 
saying that under certain circumstances 
even the elegant methods of optimal 
scaling so well described by Bock (1) 
may be applied to data which faithfully 
represent the actual behavior of persons 
in psychotherapy. 

Even though the subjective assessment 
of data relations be made objective, 
the type of naturalistic analysis I have 
described is certainly inferior to experi- 
mentation when a real choice is possible. 
For example, our naturalist may have 
clearly exhibited order in his data. He 
then draws inferences and generates hy- 
potheses or even systems of thought on 
the basis of the order. But, I, or you, 
on being shown the same order may 
generate different hypotheses or systems 
of thought. Clearly, alternatives are not 
excluded. 

At this point I have come full circle. 
In my view experimentation in our field 
cannot really exclude alternative hypoth- 
eses because in reality control depends 



upon positive knowledge; that is, upon 
previous scientific work. At present, 
controls are pretty much on "you lays 
your bets and you pays your money" 
basis. Naturalistic observation and anal- 
ysis certainly leads to non-unique hy- 
potheses and conclusions even with the 
"improvement" I have alluded to. My 
conclusion is that at the present stage of 
development of our field there is no real 
choice as between naturalistic, clinical 
approaches to investigation, however, 
true it may be that experimental research 
is our ultimate goal and criterion. It 
seems to me that our best approach to 
the congery of problems embodied in 
the word control is, to paraphrase a 
distinguished physical scientist, to do our 
damnest with our minds in our area of 
investigation without worrying too much 
about formal problems of about how 
"scientific" we are. 
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EDITORS' NOTE: The presentation of the 
discussion here and in the subsequent three 
topic areas is an edited version of the com- 
plete discussion periods. In the original plan 
for the publication of the proceedings it had 
been arranged that a summary of these dis- 
cussion periods would be provided, rather 
than the publishing of the verbatim tran- 
script itself. The latter, in conferences of 
this nature, is often much too discursive to 
be of interest or value even to the partici- 
pants themselves, let alone the reader who 
has not had the opportunity of hearing this 
in the original context. However, the par- 
ticipants at this conference verbalized many 
important points in the sequence of the dis- 
cussion, and it was felt that a summary 
would not do justice either to the content 
or the process of the discussion periods. 
It was decided, therefore, to provide an 
abridged version of the actual discussion by 
eliminating some of the less central com- 
ments and trimming down some of the du- 
plication of ideas presented. Also, all the 
procedural comments, such as the chair- 
man's remarks, have been eliminated, 

As a result of this editing, the reader will 
probably notice some disjointedness in pres- 
entation and there may be a few references 
to previous comments which have been 
eliminated. On the other hand, we believe 
the presentation in its present form provides 
a more vivid and useful written account of 
the actual discussion than would have been 
possible in summary form. There was a 
most vital and stimulating interaction in the 
original discussion which we hope has not 
been lost in this edited version. 



DR. FRANK: I am very grateful for 
Dr, Butler's comments, many of which I 
will have to think about a great deal 
more, because they were quite profound. 

I agree completely that this study does 
not meet the requirements for an ideal 
formal experiment. I believe it can be 
replicated. It all depends on what you 
are trying to replicate. The hypothesis 



that could be replicated is that the 
amount of treatment contact may be 
positively related to the amount of im- 
provement in patients' social effective- 
ness, regardless of what the therapist 
does. This part it seems to me could be 
replicated. 

DR. W \7/ : ,:<S * .v \ : Actually, Dr. 
Butler has given us a great deal to think 
about, and mainly to push us to further 
clarify what we ourselves are driving at. 

The main point I would like to make 
is to advance a somewhat different point 
of view about the value systems of sci- 
ence. Dr. Butler said two things. First, 
he equated what is scientific and what is 
experimental; and then he made the re- 
lated point that naturalistic observation 
is okay where you are limited to it, but 
it is naturally inferior to experimental 
observations. I guess our position is that 
we don't think that is necessarEy so. Both 
naturalistic and experimental methods 
have their appropriate areas of applica- 
bility. They may not necessarily be in 
a position to replace each other and we 
don't look at one as necessarily a way 
station on the way to the other. We don't 
necessarily see that the end point of all 
scientific work is experiment with manip- 
ulation and with control of variables. We 
have backing from other fields in saying 
this, not only the ethological work that 
he called attention to of Lorenz and Tin- 
bergen, but there are obviously many 
other scientists who also don't work ex- 
perimentally. Astronomy is a classical 
example, as is geology, as are any num- 
ber of sciences which depend, predomi- 
nantly on the capacity to observe, _and 
to be able to put the observations to- 
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gather in some kind of meaningful frame- 
work. What we are saying, then, is that 
as in geology and astronomy, there are 
experiments in nature and our question 
is how do we go about studying them, 
and what is our end point if it is not an 
experimental one? Our key word, again, 
like the astronomer, is prediction. Do we 
have phenomena out of which we can 
predict, and out of which we can predict 
in ways that we hope will control for us 
the dangers of bias or subjectivity or 
however you want to call them that 
seemingly bedevil the problem of predic- 
tion? The intervening step that Dr. Butler 
called for, we think we have in the con- 
cept of making specific predictions about 
a psychotherapeutic course and outcome. 
Further, in regard to each prediction we 
require a statement of the contingencies 
it is based upon, so that we have the 
statement of what has to be present first 
in order for this prediction to have 
meaning, that is, so that we know what 
is necessary in order for us to either 
refute it or establish it. Then by stating 
the assumptions on which the prediction 
is based, both the assumptions concern- 
ing events and the theoretical assump- 
tions derived from our conceptual frame 
of reference, we are in a position always 
to retrace this step. So upon finding that 
a prediction has gone awry or gone well, 
we can trace the process by which we 
arrived at it and maybe we can rectify 
our concept of the relevance of the par- 
ticular variables to the kinds of predic- 
tions one can make from them. More 
than that, we intend to specify in ad- 
vance what evidence it will be necessary 
to have at the end in order to establish 
or refute the prediction. This, as we said 
in the paper, is to avoid the problem of 
retrospective reconstruction in accord 
with the way we predicted the particular 
outcome would come about. 

I would like to make one other gen- 
eral point. We are not predicting only 
future events. That is, if such and such 



happens in the course of therapy, then 
this event will be seen or that event, but 
we are predicting as well to judgments 
that will be made at that future time. 
We are committed to a position that not 
all judgments can necessarily be traced 
back to behavioral manifestations. In the 
end, we are left again with the judgment 
of clinicians, with all the support it can 
find in all the behavioral phenomena that 
lend it support, ordered together within 
a conceptual framework and a theoreti- 
cal position that you have which too is 
your clinical judgment. How good that 
is depends on how often other people 
like yourself paying attention to the same 
data, can come up with similar judg- 
ments and what predictions can be made 
from those judgments which can become 
subject to the same kind of refutation or 
confirmation. 

DR. BUTLER: First, with regard to 
Dr. Frank's point, we are talking about 
different replications. He is talking about 
replicability of findings. I am talking 
about replicability of the experiment. It 
is interesting to me that you can replicate 
findings without being able to replicate 
the experiment. This is a very thorny 
question. At what level of description 
does the behavior of the therapist have 
to be the same in order to consider the 
experiment replicated? This is a very 
tough one. It involves the analysis of 
variables such as commitment, warmth, 
permissiveness, and any others you may 
think of which may be affective even 
though other techniques or other aspects 
of behavior vary. So we are really talk- 
ing about two somewhat different things. 

The point I was trying to make about 
replicability was: how can your experi- 
ment be replicated when there is so 
little known about the behavior of your 
therapist? 

DR. FRANK: The results could be 
replicated if the relevant variables have 
been adequately defined. In our study 
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the details of the therapist's behavior 
were assumed to be irrelevant variables. 
DR. HAMBURG: What would con- 
stitute a replication of an experiment? 
Must every detail be the same? 

DR. BUTLER: I have confessed ig- 
norance but the general principle is that 
you are able to specify experimental con- 
ditions. I think there is a lot of meaning 
contained in that phrase. 

DR. SASLOW: Yon always specify 
them to a certain degree; temperature, 
pressure, dimensions, and you can speci- 
fy whether or not the therapist's behavior 
is going to be so and so. How do you 
get around Dr Frank's point? 

DR BUTLER: Maybe you can't. 
Maybe I was simp!} saying in effect that 
perhaps there should be another level of 
specification. In regard to Dr. Waller- 
stein's discussion, I found myself in my 
comments agreeing in substance with 
him. From the simple-minded point of 
view of naturalistic observation and nat- 
uralistic inference, your study is much 
farther along the road toward experi- 
mentation than the sort of thing which 
I was talking about, which is much more 
simple. There are many more controls 
built into that than in the situation I 
discussed. 

On the second point about astronomy 
and geology it seems to me I will hold 
firmly to my position that experimental 
method means from a scientific point of 
view the best means of knowing what 
you know. Astronomy and geology de- 
pend very much upon the experimenta- 
tion done in the field of physics, chem- 
istry, et cetera. Their controls have been 
provided for them by the positive knowl- 
edge of other sciences. Astronomy was, 
I believe, to a very large extent a macro 
scale elaboration of statistical mechanics 
until atomic theory was well developed. 
I think the same is true of geology. It 
was very much a descriptive science. I 
would not want to argue about the 



meaning of science, but I think their con- 
trols have been given to them. 

DR. SNYDER: I would like to ad- 
dress a question to Dr. Robbins and Dr. 
Wallerstein. One of your major inde- 
pendent variables is the therapy itself. 
As I see it, so far you don't measure this. 
How do you know what actually is tak- 
ifig"place? 

Perhaps this is just one of the things 
that Dr. Butler said or implied, or maybe 
I have not picked up the information; 
but we have so much evidence to indi- 
cate that therapists vary, and what they 
do varies so tremendously, that it means 
almost nothing just to call it a certain 
kind of therapy. Can you be sure that 
psychoanalysis is always so identical that 
it can be predicted absci.itjl} because it 
is always of a certain form? In one study 
that we did, we had to throw out the 
findings of 40 per cent of the therapists, 
because the}- sirr.plv would not follow the 
rules and conduct the therapy they had 
been asked to conduct, even though they 
were specifically trained as to method. 
We were working with students and you 
are working with t real therapists. Why 
can't you, with one of the best pools in 
the world of psychotherapeutic data, 
measure the actual therapy that goes on? 

DR. ROBBINS: In the first place, I 
don't think the broad term of psycho- 
analysis does define therapy either. What 
we are more concerned with, and hence 
the list of variables under treatment 
therapist variables tries to describe all 
the components that we think are thus 
far relevant. There may be many more 
or others that could characterize or accu- 
rately describe the therapeutic process 
in which the therapist is engaged. We 
can then crudely characterize a thera- 
pist's position in relation to the different 
forms of therapy as being experimentally 
supportive, expressive, or what have you. 
Those final categories are unimportant. 
Somebody used the term habitat I think 
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you did I could not help wondering if 
you were referring to our concept of 
climate of therapy. What was the cli- 
mate? What were the techniques that he 
used? What were the bases for deter- 
mining variations in approaches and the 
like? So we are trying to describe a 
whole set of characteristics of what a 
person who calls himself a therapist does, 
both as technician and as a human being, 
in qualities of warmth and so on. 

We feel, however, we have notions 
about therapy. We have notions about 
subtle differences between even my ana- 
lytical approach versus Dr. Wallerstein's 
which have much in common. I think 
we probably have more in common than 
we have differences. Whether what works 
is determined by the things we happen 
to have in common or is determined by 
the things that are different, time will 
tell. 

I would like to say a word while 1 
think of it about this matter of the differ- 
ences in styles of ps\ci:oiheiTry. I think 
it is extremely important that we keep 
this in mind. For instance, in Dr. Frank's 
paper, he talks about seasonal variations 
in feelings of patients. Obviously season- 
al variations are not a concern of ours 
because they are with us several seasons 
several times. That is a lot of psycho- 
therapy to a lot of you folks. It is not a 
lot to us. That is one of the big differ- 
ences between all of us that I think we 
better lay on the table right now. Our 
use of the word psychotherapy is quite a 
different order of experiment to which 
some of these points you make are even 
more important. 

DR. LUBORSKY: May I make an 
additional comment on the same answer? 
Dr. Robbins mentioned mainly the thera- 
pist's reconstruction of the type of treat- 
ment. I want to add that we have also 
the supervisor's reconstruction. A super- 
visor meets regularly with the therapist 
each week for an hour and discusses the 



process of the treatment; we therefore 
can obtain well-informed views on the 
nature of the treatment. We also have 
the patient's reconstruction of what the 
therapist did. In more than half of our 
cases we also have the process notes that 
the therapist kept as he went along hour 
by hour. So that although we don't ap- 
proach the fidelity of a recording, we 
have the possibility of conceptual valida- 
tion from several points of view of what 
was done. 

DR. GREENBLATT: My comment 
may not be consistent with the present 
trend of the discussion. It goes back to 
the problem of what seemed to me to be 
at one end of the scale the tight experi- 
mental design and at the other end of 
the scale, the freer naturalistic or cor- 
related method. 

I would like to point out that much 
of this is a function of training and per- 
sonal preference. It so happens that ex- 
perimental methods in psychiatry come 
largely from the allied field of experi- 
mental psychology where variables are 
fewer in number and perhaps easier to 
comprehend than those considered in 
clinical practice. However, I think we 
should not let the experimental psycho- 
logical roots hold us back from gaining 
knowledge by newer or different methods. 

We are on a voyage of discovery 
because the field of psychotherapy is 
extremely complex, as many people 
have pointed out. What is most appro- 
priate to this voyage of discovery one 
asks? What paraphernalia do we need 
and what do we anticipate as to storms 
and distance our ship has to go. These 
are the important things and not any 
adherence to any specific method. 

When a man brings me a set of data 
or conclusions, I find, as I suppose others 
do, that I react as a whole person to 
what he said. I would be inclined to 
reject a conclusion formulated within 
the best canons if it did not make any 
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sense to me. A priori there Is nothing 
that I know of that tells us that one 
method of research is better than the 
other, especially in finding out something 
In a new terrain. 

I think it is possible to speak of many 
varieties of methodology between experi- 
mental on the one hand and the correla- 
tive on the other. Many people during 
their lifetime are able to shuttle back 
from one to the other. 

DR. ROGERS: I would like to pose 
a question to Dr. Frank and to the group 
which grows out of a very current inter- 
est of my own. 

On this problem of controls I agree 
that there are difficulties with the own- 
control procedure and the equivalent- 
control procedure. I certainly feel there 
is much to be said for the notion you 
have used of having different therapists 
as your control in order to compare dif- 
ferential results. But as I have puzzled 
over this issue in connection with the 
research I hope to undertake in psycho- 
therapy with schizophrenics, I phrase it 
this way. What type of therapy would 
be most sharply differentiated from the 
one I propose to use, and which there- 
fore might be the best one to use as the 
control measure? If they were sharply 
different, we might learn more than if 
they were almost the same. 

In that connection, I have wondered 
about the work in operant conditioning 
which springs from Skinner. It has been 
used in a way most relevant to psycho- 
therapy by Ogden Lindsley in his work 
with schizophrenics, using a machine 
similar to a vending machine. The pa- 
tient is placed in contact with this ma- 
chine; it rewards him for different types 
of behavior, including a number of social 
forms of behavior. The thought has 
crossed my mind that if I could get 
Lindsley or some of his cohorts to deal 
with patients who are matched as closely 
as possible with the ones I would be 



dealing with, it then seems to me there 
would be some very sharp differences 
which might make quite exciting findings. 
On the one hand, I would hope that 
they would be willing to do their work 
in a manner which I think would fit their 
theory, with an absolute minimum of 
personal interaction, so that the patient 
is simply put in contact with this ma- 
chine for an equivalent number of hours 
per week. The theory behind what they 
are doing is sharply different. I toss that 
out, at any rate, as one possible control 
notion. I am also raising the question 
whether in thinking of differential types 
of treatment we should try to maximize 
that difference so as to learn more 
sharply from the findings. 

DR. FRANK: It seems to me to be 
a brilliant notion. I think that is what 
you need. The only control that you can 
be sure is really different is one which 
does not involve another person as 
therapeutic agent. 

DR. ROGERS: That is really true. 
If you try anything else, say having a 
layman come in contact with this person 
for an equivalent number of hours a 
week, he may have very therapeutic 
attitudes. I have also thought and this 
would run into more difficult professional 
problems that I could pick some psy- 
chologists and/or psychiatrists whose at- 
titudes are really anti-therapeutic, and 
put them in contact with a patient for 
an equivalent number of hours. But that 
runs various risks of real damage to in- 
dividual egos. That is why this other 
notion struck me as being more feasible 
and perhaps equally significant. 

DR. ROTTER: I would like to make 
a very brief comment on this. There is 
a third alternative in methodology which 
we have not discussed this morning, and 
that is the alternative of taking hypoth- 
eses out of therapy and bringing them 
into the laboratory. The notion that 
there is something either mysterious or 
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peculiar about psychotherapy is being 
discarded. If we are dealing with human 
behavior and try to take some of these 
notions into the laboratory, some of the 
difficulties of research might disappear 

DR. BORDIN. What has troubled me 
in research in psychotherapy is the ques- 
tion of to what extent are the data that 
I am collecting reflections of 1. how 
psychotherapists think and talk about 
psychotherapy, 2. the actual operations 
occurring in psychotherapy, and 3. my 
selection and interpretation of what has 
gone on? 

This I think is apart from the issue 
of experimental control versus natural- 
istic observation. Clearly some of our 
concerns in psychology are analogous to 
the early worries of the astronomer re- 
garding the extent to which he was gen- 
erating his data and the extent to which 
the data were generating themselves 
apart from him. 

This worries me a great deal. It re- 
sults in niy responding positively to 
Butler's notion of trying to develop our 
data collection in such a way that the 
observer operates minimally. The data 
should ideally be a function of what he 
has observed rather than what has gone 
on in his head as he has observed it 

I think those who presented the papers 
today and many of the rest of us try to 
evade this pressure with the argument 
that if you try to maximize what the data 
are doing and minimize the observer's 
operation on the data, you end up by 
destroying the data. How do you get 
significant observations while minimizing 
the internal operations of the observer 
which finally crank out the data? This 
is what I say is the problem. 

The answer that Robbins and Waller- 
stein give us is: "Let us use the expert 
observer. Let us use him as an instru- 
ment and count on the fact that he is an 
expert observer to help us solve the 
problem." That does not satisfy me. My 



problem is which group of expert ob- 
servers to choose. What we know is that 
many highly respected clinicians, who 
are the expert observers, have gone 
through the observation and have come 
to different conclusions. I can't find this 
very satisfying. 

I think I have outlined one of the 
dilemmas as I see them, and what I am 
interested in is to see if others are 
worried enough about this I think they 
are and the interaction we get on it to 
find a better solution. 

DR. ROBBINS: Dr Bordin has hit 
a very important point that concerns me, 
and it concerns me not only in relation 
to our own work, but many of the other 
studies that are going to be presented 
here. 

In the first place, you cannot observe 
everything. You have to make some de- 
cisions as to what you are going to 
observe, no matter how biased or un- 
biased you are going to be, or think you 
are Immediately, when you decide, "We 
are going to observe these phenomena 
and not those phenomena," you have 
made a selection and the question to rne 
is, what determines what you are going 
to observe. Usually I like to think that 
somewhere, explicit or implicit, con- 
scious, preconscious or unconscious I 
prefer the first two rather than uncon- 
scious is a hypothesis or theory that 
the observer has used in selecting what 
he is going to observe. This already 
brings into question the circularity of 
the experiment I think we kid ourselves 
in a sense when we say we are not going 
to be influenced by any bias. I think it 
is healthier, for better or worse, to say 
that these are the assumptions or these 
are to the best of my knowledge the 
bases for my having selected these par- 
ticular phenomena to observe. I think 
this is a crucial issue to our whole dis- 
cussion. 
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DR. WALLERSTEIN: I share Dr. 
Borditfs question, which is one of our 
central questions. He said the question 
is, how can you tell the difference be- 
tween what goes on and what you think 
goes on, and what is reported as going 
00? He uses for comparison two situa- 
tions: one in which you have a PGR 
and the reading on the face of a dial, 
which can be read with relative accuracy, 
and the other in which you have a re- 
sponse to a statement or question. What 
are you left with in evaluating that? He 
says it is a little unsatisfactory to be left 
with self-styled expert judges This is the 
problem, I think, and the one we have 
to try to get around. The first step in 
trying to get around it is to ask what are 
these judges, expert or not, basing their 
judgment on? Can you force them to 
make systematic statements within pre- 
defined categories and in each case have 
enough relevant categories and get 
enough other judges to add their state- 
ments in these categories and get a con- 
sensus? Can you force explicit state- 
ments within each of these J o \ * 
and can you juxtapose them in ways that 
lead to predictions where you can see 
that the predictions stemmed from the 
assessment in these various categories? 
In that sense you have forced these ex- 
perts a step further to define what their 
expertness is and to make it comparable 
with what other judges would say with 
regard to the same categories if they 
could agree on the value and importance 
of the categories. 

I would like to go back to what Dr. 
Greenblatt said before about the dis- 
covery. I hope we are not taking an 
either/or position. Rather I would like 
to leave our position with his, one of 
looking at science not as defined by a 
specific method or body of methods, but 
rather as a set of problems to which you 
bring those methods which are most 
appropriate to it at any given stage of its 
development and not excluding a swing 



from the most free wheeling kind of 
observation on the one hand, to the most 
rigorous experimentation If suitable to a 
particular problem. 

DR. SASLOW: I would like to speak 
a little bit to Dr. Bordin's question, but 
approaching it peripherally to see if it 
throws any different light on it. It is 
possible to look on these two different 
approaches as being on some kind of 
continuum, of course. One could think 
from that point of view that Dr. Frank's 
approach is one conceived of in terms 
of successive approximations, starting 
with coarse, relatively easily definable 
variables. Even when he begins in this 
gross way, he turns up a number of 
questions which it is immediately clear 
have no obvious answer. One can think 
of at least two alternative explanations 
of such a simple thing, for example, as 
why minimal therapy patients did not 
do as well as those in the other two kinds 
of therapy. But it is possible to begin 
testing each of these hypotheses by fur- 
ther suitably designed observations which 
is the point which occurs to one as he 
listens to Dr Frank's particular way of 
getting at the general problem. In this 
way, a solidly built body of knowledge 
could develop. 

To take another question which his 
work has raised, why did it happen that 
more patients who came from lower 
social class levels were assigned to group 
therapy? If you look at the work of 
Redlich and Hollingshead, you have a 
strong suspicion that the therapists in the 
assigning phase may have decided that 
such patients don't fit the supposedly 
available criteria for individual therapy. 
Maybe they are not like this or not like 
that. I mention this as an example of 
the possibility of conceiving of alternate 
hypotheses which, if you start at the end 
of the continuum from which Dr. Frank 
did, may be thought of as a series of 
questions that require the designing of 
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experimental observations for meaningful 
answers to be found, and hence indicate 
the possibility of a solidly increasing 
body of knowledge. That is one way of 
looking at that part of the continuum, it 
seems to me. 

Without going to the extreme which 
Dr. Rogers suggested in comparing di- 
verse approaches to modifying human 
behavior, and while utilizing Dr. Frank's 
approach, one could, I think, take the 
same group of therapists and encourage 
one of them to emphasize a purely ahis- 
torical approach, another one a purely 
ontogenetic approach, and another one 
a purely symptom-interested approach. 
As such refinements in their turn raised 
new questions which the experimenters 
could not resolve, there would be new 
experiments, further knowledge, etc. 
This I can easily see, as one moves from 
his end of the continuum towards a dif- 
ferent point. If you look at the other 
presentations from this point of view, 
such as the Robbins- Wallerstein one, this 
is a totally different approach in which 
one attempts to answer many more ques- 
tions simultaneously while the numerous 
questions themselves are asked at a num- 
ber of levels which range from very 
simple to extremely complicated and 
subtle. By and large scientific experience 
indicates that the odds are against any 
easy or satisfactory answers being ob- 
tained in this way. 

A second question pertinent to a 
point made by Dr. Wallerstein is this: 
How does one get outside the framework 
of one's own set of conceptions and 
obtain the necessary independent veri- 
fication of what one is doing? You are 
dealing with a series of statements and 
observations made by persons presum- 
ably all of whom are being trained in 
the same framework of theory ("psycho- 
analytic") which Dr. Robbins has de- 
scribed himself as sharing. To what ex- 
tent will it be possible for these particu- 
lar therapists to conceive of alternative 



ways of looking at the interactions they 
have with patients than the one with 
which they start? How does one get out- 
side of this system is a question which 
leaves one rather uncomfortable. Even 
if there is the possibility of prediction in 
the idiosyncratic sense it is still neces- 
sary, for sound scientific work, to con- 
ceive of alternatives to one's initial 
hypotheses. I wonder how one gets 
around this difficulty. 

DR. LACEY: Dr. Saslow has taken 
the words out of my mouth, but that 
won't prevent me from talking. In psy- 
chological circles today, we seem to be 
very satisfied, as scientists, if we can 
predict something, even if we lack de- 
tailed knowledge of what has gone into 
our "prediction." We sort of give up on 
the notion of deriving quantitative func- 
tions and laws and regularities, and a 
knowledge of variables. We say that if 
we can show that we can predict, then 
somehow we have acquired some status, 
that we have now some power. I think 
Dr. Saslow has put his finger directly 
on it. Our predictions are rarely of the 
sort that are decisive. As Dr. Butler said, 
they frequently impose upon us no re- 
straints. In particular, I would like to 
ask Dr. Wallerstein and Dr. Robbins 
about the nature of their predictions, 
which are of this kind: if something 
happens, then something else will hap- 
pen, if and then the prediction is care- 
fully qualified by a series of contin- 
gencies. I think Bavelas' subjects could 
have a heyday with that kind of con- 
tingent multiple prediction. I don't mean 
to be nasty. I am trying to point out that 
there seems to be great scientific danger, 
in our present state of knowledge, in 
having a sense of satisfaction that we 
think we can say we have predicted 
correctly. 

DR. LUBORSKY: I would like to 
comment further on Dr. Bordin's com- 
ments. The question that bothered him 
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a great deal concerned observer validity, 
or how can one be sure that the observer 
Is accurate. This was the problem that 
almost got the conscientious young as- 
tronomer fired, according to the famous 
story of the Greenwich observatory. This 
astronomer had to report that he did not 
see a natural event at the same moment 
as his superior did. We have been de- 
scribing today the experiment at Men- 
ninger's as a naturalistic experiment. We 
followed the classical way that the as- 
tronomers developed for describing cer- 
tain natural phenomena, that of getting 
measures of observer reliability. Perhaps 
we have not emphasized this as much as 
it should be in our report. Especially by 
the paired comparisons and independ- 
ence of observer's judgment we have the 
possibility of estimating observer reli- 
ability. At the termination of treatment, 
for example, we have the patients ranked 
by the paired comparisons method, and 
each of the observers does this sepa- 
rately. These quantitative measures are 
additional to the detailed accounts in the 
various forms Dr. Wallerstein described, 
of how these judgments were arrived at. 
Certainly observer agreement is not the 
final answer, but I think it is the best 
way to get at whether the observer is 
seeing something out there. 

So much for that point. I wanted to 
make some further comments and raise 
questions on Dr. Frank's paper. I very 
much agree that the minimal treatment 
group came out as it did because they 
got less treatment. This Is in accord with 
good experience. I wanted to share some 
of the thoughts that I had which are 
mainly questions about alternative ways 
in which this result might be understood. 

The Inferior results from the minimal 
treatment could be attributed to differ- 
ences in sampling of patients. The diffi- 
culties of matching patients makes the 
random assignment method very attrac- 
tive. I like that direct way of settling 
the issue, by making a random assign- 



ment. However, It is still possible that 
with 1 8 patients in each group you could 
very easily have very significant differ- 
ences statistically on a sampling basis 
alone. I don't really know your data. 
You must have really compared them 
anyway at the end in terms of differences 
that came out. 

DR. FRANK: Your point is still right. 
They matched on all the variables we 
thought of matching them on but there 
may be still important ones that we did 
not think of, I quite agree that with such 
small samples the possibility that the 
differences found may be due to sam- 
pling errors cannot be completely ruled 
out. 

DR. LLBORSKY. On the third point, 
1 think therapists cannot carry out differ- 
ent kinds of treatment with the same 
levels of skill. Furthermore, it probably 
requires unusual skill to be able to treat 
a patient adequately on a half-hour- 
every-two-weeks basis. I think treatment 
can sometimes be done on this schedule, 
but it requires more experience than 
other kinds of treatment require. 

You mentioned as another possibility 
that minimal treatment was devalued 
both by the therapists and by the pa- 
tients. I would like to say that this 
should be more than a possibility. Such 
a devaluation naturally occurs in a set- 
ting where longer treatments are given. 
This may not happen when it is typical 
in a setting to space appointments once 
every two weeks. It is not a question of 
whether such an atypical spacing had an 
effect, It must have but did this pro- 
duce the result with regard to lack of 
effectiveness of minimal treatment? 

Finally, a question about the super- 
ficiality of all three treatments. There 
is certainly a question whether with six 
months of treatment you can expect 
changes to occur in many patients. For 
some patients this is enough, but with 
many I would say that because of the 
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brevity of the treatment and inexperience 
of the therapist, the effects were not very 
great, perhaps on the order for some 
patients of what would be produced by 
a placebo. I doubt if this would be as 
true of long term psychotherapy. 

DR. HUNT: I would like to ask a 
question about the procedures used in 
the research under way at the Mennmger 
Clinic, I mean the procedures used to 
assure reliability of the clinician's judg- 
ments. Dr. Luborsky has just mentioned 
using the method of "paired compari- 
sons." Does this mean that these com- 
parisons are made by observers each of 
whom have interviewed the patients? Or, 
have the various observers looked at the 
same case reports? I gather the latter 
alternative must be true, and I ask this 
question because judgments of move- 
ment, made with the Movement Scale 
that we developed at the Community 
Service Society of New York, show a 
very high reliability when reliability is 
defined by inter-judge correlation. They 
show this high reliability if the two ob- 
servers are looking at the same case 
records or summaries. For instance, in 
our field test of the Movement Scale, the 
correlation between judgments of move- 
ment from the caseworker on the case 
and those from an independent judge 
was +.82. However, we hardly had a 
genuine measure of reliability here, for 
the independent judge looked at the case 
summaries that the caseworkers them- 
selves wrote. Thus, the evidence that the 
independent judge got was that turned 
up by the caseworker. 

While I am on my feet, I would also 
like to make some remarks about the 
method which Dr. Robbins and Dr. 
Wallerstein have described, and I would 
like to make these remarks apropos of 
Dr. Saslow's point that the hypotheses 
to be tested will be too complex to per- 
mit of test. As I read the paper, I found 
myself fascinated by what I conceive to 



be the possibility of replication with cer- 
tain of the predictive propositions in the 
Menninger program. I wish I knew 
more about these propositions. It is im- 
possible to be sensibly critical about them 
without knowing them. On the other 
hand, it looks to me as if both the 
hypotheses and the predictive proposi- 
tions might occur in classes which would 
occur repeatedly. I take it that these pre- 
dictive propositions are of the "if, then" 
variety. If the same "if" conditions are 
tied to the same "then" consequences a 
number of times, and the observations 
fail to support the consequences pre- 
dicted, it looks to me as if one could 
really discover that one was wrong and 
thereby learn something fundamental by 
this method. In case certain predictions 
from a given class are confirmed while 
others are denied, one would have a basis 
for looking for factors not taken into 
consideration, and again one might learn 
something by this means. 

I say I am fascinated with this part 
of the Robbins- Waller stein methodology, 
but I also have a "but." The "but" 
comes in in this way. Is the replication 
genuine or is it artifactual? Here is the 
basis for my question. It comes from 
the experimentally demonstrated effects 
of verbal reinforcement after the manner 
of Skinner's work with so-called operant 
reflexes. Last night, Joe Matarazzo was 
telling me that Dr. Silverburg has pointed 
out that his patients, when he was a 
Freudian psychoanalyst, produced Freud- 
ian memories and dreams. Later, when 
he was a member of the Horney school, 
they produced Horney-type memories 
and dreams. Still later, when he became 
a Sullivanian, his patients produced 
memories and dreams appropriate to the 
Sullivan picture of what is important in 
development. I believe this is an illustra- 
tion of what William Verplanck has 
shown in laboratory-like situations will 
happen when a certain class of state- 
ments is reinforced by some response 
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of the person with whom the subject is 
in conversation. 

What I am suggesting is this: If the 
clinician-predictor has his own proposi- 
tions and his own expectations, is he b> 
virtue of believing these things, making 
responses to his clients or patients which 
reinforce the kinds of patient-behavior 
which he expects 9 If he is reinforcing 
the kind of behavior he expects, albeit 
unwittingly, the substantiating behavior 
which he observes in his client or patient 
is but an artifactuai substantiation of the 
proposition. This is a highly important 
issue as I see it 

DR. WALLERSTEIN. The real puz- 
zler to us from the beginning of our 
work is what kind of verification or sup- 
port do we get outside the framework. 
This is Dr. Saslow's question and Dr. 
Lacey's, and I am sure the question of 
a great many others. I don't know. In 
a way I think of two somewhat contra- 
dictory positions in regard to that so I 
am sure both will be unsatisfactory. 
First, we can say we are not going to 
seek verification, it is not our problem 
It is a problem of the field and it will be 
done in the sense that we operate within 
a given framework with its assumptions, 
from within which we set up our prob- 
lems, set up our categories, generate our 
prediction, make our judgments. We 
hope that other people will set them- 
selves to the same problems, will agree 
on similar categories as being important, 
and will make judgments and predictions 
in reference to psychotherapeutic events 
conceived within a different conceptual 
framework, that is, another psychological 
system. At some grand level, later on, 
the unity of science will be achieved 
when there are still others who bring the 
two together, like dropping one stencil 
on another, and seeing where they over- 
lap and where they don't. That is one 
way of looking at it to me. 



Second, we can accept the problem of 
verification as asking a lot but as being 
something legitimate. At other times I 
wonder if It isn't asking too much, in 
this sense. Does one ask of any other 
scientific endeavor that it be verified 
outside of its own framework? Can you 
validate microscopic phenomena other 
than b> having somebody else look 
through the microscope? Is physics asked 
to validate its theories in extraphysical 
ways? I am not sure that the demand 
is made of others that is made within 
psychological science. This is unsatis- 
factory to me, and I am sure to others. 

There is one other point with regard 
to Dr Hunt's question concerning paired 
comparisons. We wish we could do it 
the way you say and that is to have 
different people have access to the 
patients. We are not able to. We are 
able to get different people with access 
to the same data and start from there to 
make independent judgments. As for 
your statement about the kind of repli- 
cation we can get, certainly we have set 
up in each patient individually, predic- 
tions neatly tailored to his own status, 
and what we expect will go on in his 
individual treatment. 

We also have the "core predictions." 
These are 70 statements on which, for 
each patient in turn, we make predictions 
and indicate which items will be true and 
which false upon outcome of treatment. 
In that sense we have an inter-patient 
correlation and can check to see whether 
the specific difference in outcome with 
regard to any one of these identical items 
of prediction is in terms of the variables 
we have set up. At least we hope we can 
with all the complexity of the variables 
and all the multiple kinds of teasing out 
that we have not yet really visualized 
how we are going to do. 

DR. ROBBINS: I would like to en- 
large on one point that Dr. Wallerstein 
covered somewhat in regard to the ques- 
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tions of Dr. Saslow and Dr. Lacey, and 
that Is how to get outside of your own 

frame of reference. I agree with Dr. 
Wallerstein's comments because I feel 
we have two alternatives later. We are 
very conscious of the fact that we do 
have a built-in circularity, and this 
awareness 1 think is a help, although it 
is not a solution. This came to our 
awareness in a very simple way that I 
think is important to share with you. 

Dn Wallerstein and I sit down with 
the initial data and make a set of pre- 
dictions. We do not share these. These 
are kept Mind from Dr. Luborsky and 
his group at termination We share a 
lot of other clinical and scientific issues 
together day in and day out so they can 
pretty well guess what we thought from 
the same data, even though they don't 
know precisely what we thought. We 
know if they stopped and said, I wonder 
what Wallerstein and Robbins said about 
this, they probably said thus and so, the 
probability is that they will be right 
They can hear my uh-huh and uh-uh. 
We recognize this There is no way of 
getting around it. 

Suppose we find that certain hypoth- 
eses are worthwhile to be tested and we 
test them, and all within the circularity 
within our group, and there is the issue 
of alternative hypotheses. We have two 
alternatives. Should we test them or 
should somebody else? That they should 
be tested or that they should be re- 
examined from the point of view of 
alternate hypotheses I think is inevitable. 
That is the only basis for coming to a 
meeting where we know that people are 
operating from various alternate hypoth- 
eses. Our aim is to sit down and listen, 
and share the data as openly as possible 
with one another and see what happens. 

This is why I think it is important to 
explicate as much as possible the infer- 
ential processes, starting with making 
your research assumptions as explicit as 



you know how. My friends in physics 
say that physics after the point of the 
assumption is a very precise science. 
But the assumption is as vague as any- 
thing in psychiatry and psychoanalyse. 
It was from physicists and engineers that 
I got the courage to state assumptions 
with a degree of confidence, because 
they said the assumptions are seriously 
in doubt in physics. You don't know this 
because you are not physicists, but their 
assumptions are not any better grounded 
than ours. I think it is important to 
keep your assumptions explicit and share 
them. Respect the limitations of your 
assumptions as well as respecting the 
peculiarity of the assumptions of other 
people. I don't think you should try to 
get out of your frame of reference by 
yourself. I think you should share your 
frame of reference and listen to the 
criticism from another frame of refer- 
ence. I think that is the only way you 
can do it in this very, very complicated 
field. That is the best I can do with this 
thing. 

DR. FRANK: I would like to go 
along with what Dr. Saslow said. It 
occurred to me if the Menninger group 
is looking at psychotherapy through a 
low power microscope we are looking at 
it through the wrong end of the tele- 
scope, We are trying to discover the 
grossest and simplest aspects of treat- 
ment It is interesting the way the dis- 
cussion has gone. The questions directed 
to Drs Wallerstein and Robbins have 
been connected with basic issues of phi- 
losophy of research. To me, they have 
been in the form of generating alterna- 
tive hypotheses to explain the crude 
results which we have, all of which are 
testable, either by going back to the data 
or starting a new experiment. 

For the record I ought to clarify two 
of those points, even though they are 
concerned with results rather than design. 
With respect to the possibility that more 
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lower class patients were assigned to 
group therapy because it was regarded 
as less desirable than individual therapy, 
if this factor were operating we would 
have expected that they would have been 
assigned to minimal therapy rather than 
group therapy. Actually lower class pa- 
tients dropped out of minimal therapy 
less than group therapy. For them it was 
not devalued. To meet Dr. Luborsky's 
question about sampling, all you would 
have to do is do it over and see if the 
results hold up. There is one basic issue 
which will lead into other fields. Dr. 
Luborsky suggested that because of the 
limited period of treatment and the rela- 
tive inexperience of the therapists our 
results might be superficial and might be 
of the magnitude of placebo effects. He 
seems to imply that the results of admin- 
istering a placebo are small. We have 
been forced to the conclusion that pla- 
cebo effects are not necessarily small. So 
the question of what Is superficial and 
what is deep is really an open one. 

DR. BUTLER: I simply want to re- 
iterate my belief that in a field which is 
untiUed empirically and scientifically, so 
to speak or perhaps the fields the dis- 
tinction between experimental method 
and naturalistic approaches to observa- 
tion inference disappears. It is obliter- 
ated by what to me is a fundamental 
fact, that a large number of alternative 
hypotheses are not^ excluded. So you 
come out generally with "more hypoth- 
eses, and perhaps better ones. Then I 
would like to say, and this I think is 
something I did not make clear, but it is 
fundamental to my thesis, we have a fair 
philosophy of experimental inference 
which we can apply. I can apply it to 
Dr. Frank's study and come out with 
these rather crisp statements. But I can- 
not do that to Dr. Robbins' and Dr. 
Wallerstein's. I have to do what you do, 
which was to raise the alternative hypoth- 



eses. I think what v\e need, quite aside 
from attaining this goal of becoming ex- 
perimental, which I think is not too im- 
portant in this context, is a similar theory 
of what you might call naturalistic infer- 
ence which will allow us to apply the 
analogous criteria for examination of a 
study. There are rather formal consider- 
ations as well as these substantial ques- 
tions about alternative hypotheses. I am 
trying to present in a rather small scale 
and elementary form an approach to a 
theory of clinical or naturalistic infer- 
ences. As far as choice is concerned, I 
think it is a matter of taste. If you want 
to come out with refined hypotheses "and 
multiply them, I think naturalistic obser- 
vations is a method par excellence. 

I might say I felt I stood corrected by 
the conference on this matter of repli- 
catability because you can describe the 
conditions of the experiment at the level 
which Dr. Frank specified, and you can 
replicate on that basis. So it looked like 
some substantive considerations had 
crept into what I felt were formal con- 
siderations. I thought he should have 
described them more fully or with a 
different level of precision. 

On the second point I am not so sure. 
What I mean by not so sure is that I am 
simply unsure. All the discussions I have 
read by philosophers of science specify 
or claim that specification of experi- 
mental conditions is necessary. It might 
well be that we have unearthed the prob- 
lem for the philosophers of science. 
They have not said very well, at least to 
me, what it really means to specify a set 
of experimental conditions. It may be 
that those are really substantive rather 
than formal statements. They are not 
really philosophical statements. They 
have to do with alternative hypotheses 
instead. I am not so sure whether we 
have not unearthed the problem for them 
rather than for me. 
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Our research is directed towards devel- 
oping means for the intensive detailed 
study of the process of psychotherapy. 

When we set out we had a general 
idea of where we wanted to end up. We 
had two main goals. Our first was to 
develop a comprehensive set of dimen- 
sions for the description of the process 
of psychotherapy. Our plan for pursuing 
this goal arose from our conviction that 
the most meaningful statements one can 
get about a segment of psychotherapy 
are the evaluations of it made by well- 
trained clinicians. Clinicians and when 
we use that term in this paper we mean 
a clinician evaluating a psychotherapy 
however, make global, relatively unsys- 
tematic statements about psychotherapy, 
and certainly do not try explicitly in a 
clinical evaluation to cover all the dimen- 
sions of psychotherapy. Yet we did not 
wish to prescribe these dimensions to 
them beforehand, since this would have 



1. This is a working paper, somewhat 
revised from the one presented at the Con- 
ference on Research in Psychotherapy spon- 
sored by the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, April 10-12, 1958. The research on 
which the paper is based has been sponsored 
by the Kaiser Foundation of Oakland, 
California and supported in great part by 
Research Grants M-1323 and M-1323(C) 
from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, Public Health Service. The panel 
of clinicians who participated in discussions 
of the research and made the clinical evalu- 
ations included D. H. Powelson, M.D., 
Dorothy Bomberg, M.A., J. L. Dolhinow, 
M.D., C. Fernandez, M.D., J. E. Neighbor, 
M.D., Mary Rauch, Ph.D., S. Rauch, Ph.D., 
K. Schlesinger, M.D, A. Shapiro, Ph.D., 
and R. Suczek, Ph D. 



obstructed our goal of developing a com- 
prehensive set of dimensions. We de- 
cided therefore to have a group of clini- 
cians and there were twelve of us of 
mixed Sullivanian and Freudian training 
sitting in a circle around the recording 
machine listen to tape recorded inter- 
views and freely and independently write 
down what we felt was going on. 

Working partly from the actual evalua- 
tions made by the clinicians and partly 
from a simplified form of the psycho- 
analytic model described by Rapaport 
(11) we evolved a model which covered 
everything our clinicans said in their 
evaluations. This model which we later 
present in detail combines two aspects 
which we may theoretically separate 
from one another. One is a view of the 
nature of psychological functioning the 
constituents which go to make up this 
functioning and their interrelationships. 
The other is a view of the psychothera- 
peutic interaction both intellectual and 
emotional between patient and therapist 
and of how this interaction facilitates or 
hinders changes in the patient's psycho- 
logical functioning in terms both of in- 
sight and clinical improvement. 

We arranged the components of the 
model constituents and relationships 
into a group of what we labelled "clinical 
categories" and developed groups of vari- 
ables for each category. The clinical 
categories thus became the comprehen- 
sive set of the dimensions of the process 
of nswlioilieriipt . Now we could code 
any clinical evaluation, and count the 
entries in the various categories so we 
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could compare clinical evaluations with 
each other We called this a count of 
the content of clinical evaluations 

After having made a fair degree of 
headway with this first task, we turned 
to our second goal to find some other 
way of analyzing the raw data which 
would give us some measurement of the 
psychotherapeutic process. 

We wanted such a method because, 
important though \ve regarded clinicians' 
evaluations to be, we knew that even if 
they agreed, it might be simply because 
they shared certain general assumptions 
about psychotherapy and not because 
they were validly stating what was 
going on. 

We wanted our second method to be 
quantitative and to serve two functions. 
First, it was to be a measurement of the 
process of psychotherapy, for the validity 
of which our clinical evaluation would 
be the criterion. Second, we would also 
use it in the reverse direction, to give 
us clues to the validity of the evaluation. 
We realize there are difficult conceptual 
and empirical problems In the use of the 
evaluation and the measurement to check 
on the validity of each other and we will 
later return to these problems. 

An obvious possibility for a method 
of measurement suggested itself. Why 
not study the patient-therapist verbaliza- 
tions in the same categories we had 
developed for the clinical evaluation? We 
knew that in insight oriented therapy 
the kind which especially interested us 
patient and therapist come progressively 
to talk more and more about the same 
things an evaluating clinician talks about. 
Would it not be useful to see if we could 
trace the progressive overlap of patient- 
therapist verbalizations and clinical eval- 
uations both in terms of the kind of 
things discussed and whether or not they 
agreed in their specific assessment of 
these things? 

Other people had studied the content 
of patient-therapist verbalizations in non- 



clinical categories (9, 6) and there had 
been some studies which used some of 
what we called clinical categories (2), 
but there had been none which had used 
what we regarded as a comprehensive 
set of clinical categories, though Strapp's 
(13) system comes closest to doing so. 2 
We felt \ve could regard ours as compre- 
hensive because it had in significant part 
been derived from actual clinical evalua- 
tions and because It was developed on 
the basis of a theoretically comprehensive 
model. 

Of course we found that our clinical 
categories covered sometimes more, 
sometimes less of the patient-therapist 
verbalizations. That part which was not 
covered we called "nonclinical." We de- 
cided we could more usefully study this 
nonclinical content if we made some 
kind of a systematic classification of it, 
so we devised a scheme for classifying 
all the nonclinical statements too. 

To give the reader a more concrete 
idea of the detail with which we carried 
out this classification, we should say now 
that our unit for coding both clinical 
evaluations and patient-therapist content 
is the shortest verbalization which can 
be understood to be a combination of a 
subject whether a person or Impersonal 
and some characteristic or attribute of 
that subject. 

Of course we ran Into many vexing 
problems in trying to get a reliable and 
adequately differentiated scheme for cod- 
ing the clinical evaluations and the far 
more multitudinous things which a pa- 
tient and therapist say to each other. In 
what follows we present the present state 
of our solutions of these problems. 



2. We plan to discuss the relationship 
between Strupp's system and ours in detail 
in a later publication. We may note here 
that his categories are applied only to thera- 
pist verbalizations and that though his 
codings are made on microscopic units of 
content, they are ratings and hence clinical 
evaluations. 
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When we threatened to bog down in 
the minutiae of the details of our coding 
scheme we were urged on by the convic- 
tion that because our point of departure 
was something real and important about 
;^\chotherap>~ -v.hat a clinician had to 
say about it we were dealing with some- 
thing significant and not just building an 
elaborate but meaningless scheme. 

Our goal had now become the com- 
parison of a count of the clinicial evalua- 
tion of a segment of psychotherapy with 
a count of the verbal exchange between 
patient and therapist in that same seg- 
ment to see: 1. How much of this ex- 
change can be covered by the same cate- 
gories which cover clinical evaluations? 
2. To the extent that the same categories 
can be applied to both, how do they 
agree with each other? 3. Even when the 
same categories do not apply, will studies 
of the counts of clinical evaluation and 
of non clinical patient-therapist content 
illuminate each other? 

In the course of trying to answer these 
several questions we have developed a 
number of summary indices for both 
patient-therapist and clinical evaluation 
content, and in the hope that a foretaste 
of what is to come will help the reader 
to persevere in the unavoidably heavy 
going as we present our system we will 
describe here one of the most interesting 
indices which we will finally be in a posi- 
tion to calculate. It is an index of rele- 
vance defining relevance as probable 
importance for the development of in- 
sight which may be calculated for any 
verbatim segment of psychotherapy. 

It is reached like this: by arranging 
our categories of subjects on one axis of 
a square and our categories of character- 
istics of these subjects on the other axis 
we have a matrix capable of classifying 
any and all statements in both clinical 
evaluation and patient-therapist content. 
Both subjects and characteristics can then 
be ordered on hierarchical continua in 
terms of what seems from the clinical 



point of view the most important things 
to discuss in an insight oriented therapy. 
By so ordering them and by weighting the 
various segments of the matrix accord- 
ingly we devised our index of relevance 
Our presentation will follow the se- 
quence: 1 The psychological-psycho- 
therapeutic model derived from clinical 
evaluations and the ;js\c>ci vV.c model 
and the clinical categories into which we 
organized the components of our model; 
2 The nonclinical subjects and character- 
istics added to the clinical ones to form 
the matrix for classifying any and all 
statements in the two kinds of content; 
3. A set of special clinical categories 
derived from clinical evaluations but not 
appearing as such in the model, 4. Sev- 
eral groups of modifiers of statements 
which were required to differentiate state- 
ments with obviously different clinical 
significance which would otherwise be 
coded as though they were the same; 
5. Problems arising in the application of 
the system, and 6. Illustrations of the use 
of the system, including recording and 
tally sheets. 

THE SYSTEM FOR CLASSIFYING 
PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC INTERACTIONS 

The Model 

A study of the freely written com- 
ments by our clinicians on the psycho- 
therapy interviews shows that they dis- 
cuss in the main two kinds of topics. 
One kind has to do with the patient's 
psychological functioning and can be rec- 
ognized as specific and concrete instances 
of what Rapaport (11) has described in 
general terms as the psychoanalytic 
model. The other has to do with the 
emotional and intellectual interactions 
between patient and therapist and how 
these either facilitate or hamper insight 
on the one hand, and therapeutic prog- 
ress on the other. We have combined 
these two kinds of considerations to 
make a model which states in general 
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terms what is specifically discossed In 
clinical evaluations. The model is called 
a combined ;> ^helc^ca! and psycho- 
therapeutic model. Its psychological as- 
pect is a much simplified form of the 
psychoanalytic model as made explicit 
by Rapaport, in addition to which it 
Includes intrapersonal communication 
between the topcgraph : c levels of the 
psyche defining topographic in the psy- 
choanalytic sense of relationship to con- 
sciousness (4). Its psychotherapeutic 
aspect deals with the interpersonal com- 
munication both emotional and intel- 
lectual between patient and therapist 
and how this facilitates or inhibits 
changes in the intrapersonal communica- 
tion and in behavior ( 1 ) . 

We believe it important to point out 
that though the mode! is derived from 
the psychoanalytic one, it is implicit in 
the evaluations of most clinicians not 
only those psychoanalytically trained. 

The model takes its point of departure 
from motives, which therefore form one 
of its four principal constituents. The 
other three are drawn from the three 
possible fates of motives. In the conative 
model the fate of the motive is action, 
in the affective it is affect and in the 
cognitive it is thought. Clinicians talk 
not only about these four major constitu- 
ents but they also describe three of them 
motives, affects, and ideas topograph- 
ically, that is, whether they are conscious 
or unconscious, and they discuss whether 



or not these three remain btrapsychic or 
reach overt behavioral expression mo- 
tives in action, affects in affect expression, 
and ideas in speech. We will call the 
unconscious, conscious, and overt be- 
havioral expression the three levels of 
our model* 

As we have already remarked, most of 
the statements the e . a!ur.tir.g clinician 
makes are about clinical matters. We 
may no\\ restate this by saving that the 
patient's ideas which the clinician will 
mainly discuss are similarly, the idea- 
tional representation in the patient of his 
motives, affects, and actions, or the 
patient's ideas about these three. Clini- 
cians frequently attempt to specify how 
they have inferred the conscious and 
unconscious intrapsychic constituents 
motives, affects, and ideas from the 
overt behavior action, affect expression, 
and speech. 

The topographic position of the intra- 
psychic constituents of the model as well 
as whether or not they reach overt ex- 
pression is a reflection of the play of 
forces in the mind, that is, of mental 
dynamics (12). Unconscious motives 
may be discharged into consciousness 
and then into action or they may be dis- 
charged directly from the unconscious 
into action. Ideas likewise may move 
from the unconscious into awareness and 
then into speech or directly from the 
unconscious into speech. As a constituent 
changes from one level to another it 



TABLE 1 

THE THREE LEVELS OF NONIDEATIONAL AND IDEATIONAL CONSTITUENTS 



Level 



Nonideational Constituents 
(Motives, Affects, Actions) 



Overt Expression 

Conscious 
Unconscious 



Non-verbal Behavior 
(Action, Affect- 
expression) 

Conscious motives 
and affects 

Unconscious motives 
and affects 



Verbal Constituents 
(Ideas) 



Overt verbal behavior, 
i.e., talk 

Conscious ideas 
Unconscious ideas 
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cames the same content, either directly 
or in distorted form. An unconscious 
angry impulse for example may become 
a conscious angry impulse or angry be- 
havior. It may undergo various distor- 
tions, for example, reversal into a kindly 
conscious impulse or kindly behavior. 
Any constituent of the model which is 
being described as static, we will say is 
at one of the levels. Speaking loosely 
in that the ioio.j:. 4 r,r,"c position of the 
constituents is only a reflection of the 
mental dynamics we may say that the 
constituents of the model can move from 
one level to another. 

Movement between levels may take 
place either in the discharge direction 
unconscious~conscious-overt expression 
or in the reverse direction. What we 
may call a partial movement toward dis- 
charge may take place if the content of 
the constituent is altered for example, 
if the hostility is expressed to someone 
other than the one for whom it was 
originally intended. Such partial move- 
ments as well as inhibitions of move- 
ments are conceptualized as the clinically 
familiar defense mechanisms. We dis- 
tinguish two kinds of such defense mech- 
anisms the partial discharge made pos- 
sible by an alteration of content, for 
example displacement or reversal, and 
general inhibition of movement towards 
discharge, for example repression, or the 
consequences of such general inhibition, 
for example thinking or talking super- 
ficially, confusedly, or evasively. 

The therapist in insight oriented ther- 
apy and the patient too insofar as he is 
in part cooperating attempts by various 
maneuvers to diminish these inhibitions 
of discharge into consciousness and overt 
expression, whether action, affect expres- 
sion, or speech. These maneuvers may 
be not only intellectual, like interpreta- 
tion or clarification, but they may also 
be emotional behaviors, like friendliness 
or scolding. It must also be pointed out 
that discharge is not necessarily synony- 



mous with insight the acting out patient 
may be discharging impulses indiscrimi- 
nately, but insight is being obstructed 
rather than facilitated nor is it synony- 
mous with therapeutic gain the patient 
with extraordinary insight (or is it 
.^ J.!-:-*-f ~; but no behavioral 
change is a familiar figure 

Categories Derived from the Model 

The model presents us with a hierarchy 
which we may designate as static con- 
dition (at a level), movement, cause of 
movement. It is from this hierarchy that 
we derive the first group of clinical cate- 
gories to be used in coding. We number 
the categories in reverse order from the 
hierarchy just presented because we want 
our numbers to run from what we con- 
sider the most important category in 
bringing about or pnrventifcg change to 
the least. Our first category therefore is 
that of the intellectual interventions 
which bring about or hinder insight and 
admission into speech. 8 Our second, 
third, and fourth categories are the three 
general kinds of movements which the 
model indicates movement between 
conscious and unconscious, movement of 
nonideational constituents into overt ex- 
pression, that is action and affect expres- 
sion, and movement of ideas into overt 
expression, that is, speech. It must be 
remembered that these movements may 
take place either towards or away from 
discharge. Again we have on clinical 
grounds numbered these movements in 
terms of our view of their importance as 
a reflection of the facilitation or obstruc- 
tion of insight the lower the number 
the greater the importance. Our second 
category then is movement of ideational 
constituents into or away from speech, 
and is called "admission into speech " 



3. We do not mean to imply that emo- 
tional interactions may not also play an 
important role in facilitating or obstructing 
insight and admission into speech. 
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Our third category Is movement Into or 
away from consciousness and is called 
"admission into awareness." Our fourth 
category is movement of nomdeatlonal 
constituents into overt expression and is 
called by the general term "discharge," 
since by far the greater quantities of 
energy are discharged in this kind of 
movement. 

It has been emphasized that these 
movements reflect the dynamic play of 
forces In the mind, and that we are deal- 
Ing with movements which occur against 
resistance. They are therefore coded only 



when It is clear that the clinician Is de- 
scribing a movement taking place as a 
result of Increased resistance (e.g., Into 
unconsciousness of something previously 
conscious), despite resistance (e.g., re- 
luctant admission Into speech of some- 
thing the patient has long known), or 
because resistance has been overcome 
(e.g., patient is finally able to express In 
behavior long Inhibited feelings of ten- 
derness) . 

The static condition, that is, the de- 
scription of a constituent as being con- 
scious or unconscious or of some overt 



TABLE 2 

MOVEMENTS TO OR AWAY FROM DISCHARGE, ADMISSION INTO AWARENESS AND ADMISSION 
INTO SPEECH (CATEGORIES FOUR, THREE, AND TWO OF THE SYSTEM) 



LEVEL 



OVERT 
BEHAVIOR 



CONSCIOUS 



UNCONSCIOUS 



DISCHARGE 
(Fourth Category) 




Admission into 
AWARENESS 
(Third Category) 




ADMISSION 

into Speech 

(Second Category) 




Imp. 


Idea 



Key: B = Behavior,* V = Verbalization; Imp. = Impulses; Idea = Ideas 

The dotted lines indicate processes from categories other than the one diagrammed. 
In the center diagram, for example, the dotted lines refer to Fourth Category vari- 
ables (q.v.l which can be admitted to awareness or kept out of awareness. 
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behavior, without any indication of the 
forces at play In bringing about the 
presence of the constituent at the desig- 
nated level, is our fifth category (e.g., 
the patient is behaving angrily; the pa- 
tient unconsciously hates his brother). 
We will later make use of the fact that 
one can distinguish a particular content 
(e.g., the patient is hostile) and the level 
at which this content is described [e.g.. 
the patient is behaving in a hostile man- 
ner, has conscious hostile feelings (af- 
fect), has conscious hostile wishes ( mo- 
tive ) s etc.] as a basis for designating the 
levels as the "dynamic" group of the 
''modifiers" to which we earlier referred 

We may summarize again that the 
fifth category designates a constituent at 
a level, the second, third and fourth cate- 
gories movements between levels and the 
first category intellectual interventions 
which facilitate or hinder movements 
towards awareness and speech. 

Under each of these categories we 
have a list of variables to permit a more 
differentiated analysis of content. For 
the first category, our variables are the 
different kinds of insight oriented inter- 
ventions a therapist or patient can make, 
e,g , clarification and interpretation. For 
the second, third, and fourth categories 
our variables designate three specific 



types of movement from one level to 
another: a) movement in which what is 
believed to be the original content of the 
constituent is unaltered, e.g., expression, 
and awareness; b) complete obstructions 
of movement, e.g., inhibition and denial; 
and c) ''partial" movement made pos- 
sible by altering some component of the 
original motive or affect, e.g, reversal 
and displacement. For the fifth category, 
that of the psychic constituent, we have 
three groups of variables derived mo- 
tive, action, or idea, bodily motive, 
action, or idea, and affect. Our distinc- 
tion between "bodily" and "derived" is 
of course based on the theory by no 
means now restricted to psychoanalysis 
of a hierarchy of motives, with bodily 
impulses being the more primitive in the 
hierarchy (5). Our systems of variables 
have been worked out with varying de- 
grees of care and completeness. The 
affect list is no more than illustrative and 
the bodily motives little more than that. 
The variables in the first four categories 
we regard as a fair beginning in the task 
of c!e\ eloping an adequate list The de- 
rived motives list has been taken from 
the earlier work of one of us (8) and 
is more or less restricted to an "inter- 
personal" analysis. We shall not define 
these variables in this paper- 



TABLE 3 

THE FIVE CLINICAL CATEGORIES DERIVED FROM THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL-PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC MODEL 



Number 



Category 



Example 



4 
3 

2 
1 



Constituent (ideational 
or non-ideational) 

Discharge 

Admission into 
Awareness 

Admission into 
Speech 

Intellectual insight- 
oriented intervention 



The patient is hostile. 

The patient inhibits her hostility 

The patient is unaware of her hostility. 

The patient admits her feelings of hos- 
tility to the therapist. 
The therapist interprets her hostility. 
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The Non-clinical Categories 

It will be remembered that we are 
seeking a way of classifying every state- 
ment consisting of a subject and char- 
acteristic and that both of these are to 
be hierarchically ordered in terms of 
their probable importance in producing 
insight The great bulk of what clinicians 
evaluating a psychotherapy say is sub- 
sumed under the categories already pre- 
sented But much patient-therapist talk 
is not. As we stated in our introductory 
section we wanted to devise a classifica- 
tion of this "nonclinicar part of patient- 
therapist verbalizations. We settled not 
on one which we developed empirically 
but rather one which follows from man's 
imbeddedness in the biological, social and 
material worlds, one which the division 
of the sciences follows too. To take the 
subjects first: beginning with clinical and 
proceeding to nonclinical talk we order 
the subjects talked about by the patient, 
the therapist or the clinician, in increas- 
ing distance from what is important to 
the person whose statements are being 
coded, i.e., self in therapy, the other 
participant in the therapy, self outside of 



therapy, people personally known to the 
speaker, people not personally known to 
the speaker, and impersonal talk dealing 
with matters psychological, biological 
(somatic), sociological, and physico- 
chemical (inanimate) 

As for characteristics of subjects, after 
the five clinical categories already de- 
fined, 4 the nonclinical characteristics fol- 
low the same sequence suggested for 
impersonal subjects . biological (somatic), 
social (for the personal subjects an in- 
dividual in a social role), and physico- 
chemical or inanimate characteristics 
(rarely used for persons). Because a 
good deal of patient and therapist talk 
is often about social characteristics we 
include in Table 6 a further breakdown 
of this category 

The relative ordering of the nonclinical 
characteristics is only a common sense 
one and it may very well be that their 
relative importance for the development 



4. These first five are categories of char- 
acteristics since they are used to characterize 
persons as having the characteristics of these 
categories, for example, interpreting, re- 
pressing, displacing, hating, etc 



TABLE 5 



CATEGORIES FOR CLASSIFYING SUBJECTS OF A STATEMENT 



Code 



c 

D 

E 



Initial 



Name 



Example 



PT The patient's behavior 

in therapy 

T The therapist 

PO The patient outside of 

the therapy hour 

PKP People personally 

known to the speaker 

NKP Persons not personally 

known to the speaker 

AN Animals 

Psychological subjects 

i.e., abstractions 
Somatic Subjects 
Sociological Subjects 
Inanimate Subjects 



The patient during the hour 

Specify, e g. 9 the patient's father 
Specify, e.g , the President 

Specify, eg, the patient's dog 
Schizophrenia, aggression, 

Jungian therapy 
The central nervous system 
The role of a housewife 
The patient's car 
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of insight actually has to be empirically 
determined for any particular case. Simi- 
larly we do not Imply that there are regu- 
lar or necessarily significant differences 
of importance between the various sub- 
divisions of the social category. 

Now that we have presented our clini- 
cal and noncllnicai categories it will be 
readily recognized how the degree to 
which the clinical categories will cover 
what patient and therapist say can vary 
so widely. 

It is common clinical experience that 
while ai the beginning of aa insight 
oriented therapy, patient and therapist 
talk little or not at all about the patient's 
unconscious motives, affects and ideas or 
about how the patient is defending him- 
self against these or overtly expressing 
them, such talk may come to loom very 
large later in the therapy. But at the 
beginning, as well as later in periods of 
resistance, the patient may not talk even 
about his conscious motives, affects and 



behavior. He may talk about cabbages 
and kings. 

And ot course in therapy which is 
not directed towards insight, because the 
therapist either In his general orientation 
or In the particular case does not regard 
insight as a desirable goal, the talk may 
remain what we have called "nonclinicaF 1 
throughout the therapy. 

The cMi^t-iT-i clinician on the other 
hand, no matter what patient and thera- 
pist talk about will discuss principally 
two kinds of things: a) the patient's per- 
sonality and interaction with people im- 
portant in his life; and bj the implica- 
tions for insight and therapeutic result 
of the intellectual and emotional inter- 
actions between patient and therapist. 

The Special Clinical Categories 

But our matrix is not yet complete. 
Although any unit consisting of a subject 
and a characteristic of that subject can 
be subsumed under the categories already 



TABLE 6 

CATEGORIES FOR CLASSIFYING THE INANIMATE. SOCIAL, AND BIOLOGICAL 
CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSONS OR IMPERSONAL SUBJECTS 



Letter 






Number Code 


Name 


Example 


11* 


Inanimate (physico-chemical) 


The lamp is lined with cork. 




characteristics 






M'" : 


Miscellaneous behavior 


The patient walked to the store. 




G 


Geographic-temporal 


The patient is a New Yorker. 




I 


Intellectual-educationa I 


The patient Is a German major. 




P 


Philosophic-religious 


The patient went to church. 


10 










S 


Sociological-political 


The patient is a Democrat. 




A 


Aesthetic 


The patient is a good painter. 




R 


Recreational 


The patient is a Giant fan. 




O 


Occupational-financial 


The patient makes a good salary. 


9 


Biological-somatic 


The patient has a headache. 



Characteristics of this category are rarely attributed to persons. 

If at all possible, an action is scored in terms of its motive. If the patient "walked to the 

store" because she wanted the exercise the score would be 10 Recreational; if she had 

done so to express her anger at her husband the score would be in Fifth category "E" 

on the interpersonal circle. Ten Miscellaneous is used for an action where motive is 

unknown, or for an action In a social role which does not fit into one of the other social 

categories. 
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proposed, our study of our sample of 
clinical evaluations as well as our clinical 
experience shows that three categories 
are of sufficiently distinctive relevance to 
insight oriented psychotherapy to be 
pulled out of their general class and 
given a specific designation. 

1 . Psychological symptoms are so varied 
that any particular one could fall into 
almost any one of the categories already 
given. Anxiety, for example, could be 
fifth category, inhibition of affect expres- 
sion, fourth, blushing, somatic, and klep- 
tomania, social Whatever a clinician 
designates as a symptom belongs in this 
special category, then, wherever else it 
might otherwise have been classified. 

2. Statements about psychotherapy in 
the matrix so far presented would as 
subject be classified as a psychological 
topic or as characteristic be classified as 
social If the characteristic falls in one 
of the first five clinical categories (e.g., 
nondirective therapy does not employ 
interpretation) it is classified in the ap- 
propriate category, but if it does not 
(e.g., I would like a change in appoint- 
ment time) it is classified not under 
social (miscellaneous action) but under 
the special category for psychotherapy. 
This decision is of course an effort to 
provide a place for the special importance 
which usually attaches to talk about 
psychotherapy, whether in general or 
about the patient's own therapy. 

3. Vocal (e.g., the patient's voice be- 
came very soft) and kinesic (e.g., the 
patient struck his fist on the table) be- 
haviors would in the matrix so far pre- 



sented come under the somatic categor\ 
These two kinds of behavior together 
with speech make up the three types of 
behavior which we as well as others ( 1 0) 
regard as constituting the interaction 
between patient and therapist. It is the 
special significance of vocal and kinesic 
cues as the basis from which the clinician 
infers at least some of his evaluations 
which led us to make a separate category 
for these two kinds of cues (only one 
category because they are infrequently 
mentioned) . 

We number these last three categories 
6, 7, and 8, indicating that in relevance 
they stand between our first five clinical 
categories (with which we group them) 
and our nonclinical categories which we 
number 9, 10, and 11. Only with further 
empirical work will we know whether 
we need to add to or subtract from these 
three special clinical categories. 

Our matrix is now complete. We re- 
peat that it is employed to code state- 
ments expressed both in patient-therapist 
verbalizations and in clinical evaluations. 
While any particular statement from 
either the clinical evaluation or patient- 
therapist verbalization may appear any- 
where in the matrix, clinical evaluation 
statements are likely to fall into the first 
eight categories, and patient-therapist 
verbalizations, much more frequently 
than clinical evaluations, will fall into 
categories 9 through 11. The logic of 
this matrix is such that (though only 
extensive experience can show how effec- 
tively and usefully it differentiates the 
material) it can subsume any verbaliza- 



TABLE 7 

THE SPECIAL CLINICAL CATEGORIES 



Number 



Name of Category 



Example 



Vocal-Kinesic 
Psychotherapeutic 
Psychological symptomatic 



The patient speaks in a low voice. 
The therapist is a Freudian. 
The patient is phobic. 
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tion of patient, therapist, and evaluator. 

Our experience so far in using the matrix 
corroborates this logic. The complete 
matrix is diagrammed in Table 8. 

The lower left doubly outlined area in 
Table 8 which in subjects extends up to 
k 'B" and in categories of characteristics 
extends up to fcl 9" subsumes the clinical 
characteristics of persons and is the area 



in which most clinical evaluation state- 
ments fall. The upper right hand bo.\ 
subsumes discussions about the nonclirti- 
cal characteristics of impersonal subjects. 
The lower right hand box subsumes 
propositions in which the subject is im- 
personal while the characteristic is clini- 
cal. An example of such a proposition 
is "The sky is angry," \vhich may be 



TABLE 8 



\RE\S OF CONTENT DEFINED B\ SUBJECT AND CH UUCTERIS1 1C CONTINUA 





Categories of Subjects* 




PT T 


PO PKP 


NKP 


B 


C 


D 


E 




Physico-chemical 1 1 


I 

Non-clinic 


al talk about 


people 


Imper 


son* 


al, 






Miscellaneous 1Q-M 










Geographic-temporal 1Q-G 




objective 






Intellectual-educat. 10-1 


(the talk of ordinary social 


talk, either 






Philosophic-relig. 10-P 












Sociological-political 10-S 




conversation ) 




scientific or 




Aesthetic 10-A 










informational 




Recreational 10-R 


















.0 




















$ 


Occupational-financial 10-O 


















I 


Somatic 9 


















O 


Vocal-Motor 8 


! V -Vi ; " .' No 'i! '. '.I: C r'K'i ' 




Anthropo- 


0* 




clinical 


clinical 


talk 






3 


Psychotherapy 7 


talk about 


talk (gos- 


about 




morphic, 


I 


Psycfaolog. symptoms 6 
Constituent 5 


patient in 
therapy 
and 


sip or by 
patients 
early in 


not 
known 
people 


1? 


metaphori- 





Expression 4 


therapist 


therapy) 




o 

a 

o 








Admission into Aware- 


Dynamic 
clinical 


Dynamic 
clinical 




1 


cal, 






ness 3 


talk about 


talk about 




j 


autistic 






Admission into Speech 2 


patient in 
therapy 


patient 
outside of 




1 


talk 








Intellectual insight-ori- 


and 


therapy 




1 












ented 1 


therapist 


and per- 




















sonally 




















known 




















people 















* A key to the abbreviation of categories of subjects was presented in Table 5. 
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either anthropomorphic or psychotic de- 
pending on the context. It will be noted 
that this lower right hand box extends 
to the left only half way through "B" 
while the left half of "B" is labelled 
"abstract psychological talk," The reason 
Is that the relation between psychological 
topics and clinical characteristics is dif- 
ferent from the relation between somatic, 
social, and inanimate topics and clinical 
characteristics. The latter three kinds of 
statements are, as we have just said, 
either anthropomorphic or psychotic. 
And similarly, when a ~^chj!cc:.:2l topic 
has a clinical characteristic usually attrib- 
uted to a person (e.g., psychosis rapes the 
intellect), the statement is likewise an- 
thropomorphic or psychotic (the right 
half of B). But ps\choi^sical topics can 
have as characteristics generalizations of 
the attributes of specific persons (e.g., 
certain neuroses are characterized by the 
inhibition of affect) , and since such state- 
ments are neither anthropomorphic nor 
psychotic they are coded in the left half 
of B. 

Modifiers 

So far we have presented a matrix for 
classifying any statement, the greatest 
degree of differentiation in the matrix 
being in the area of statements in clinical 
categories. Up to now the description 
of our system has proceeded as though 
all statements were simple declarations. 
This is of course unjustified, because 
statements are qualified in many different 
ways which result in changes in clinical 
meaning sufficiently important to warrant 
the introduction of these modifiers into 
a scheme of classification. A statement 
may be presented for example as condi- 
tional, as a question, or dealing with 
something which occurred in a dream, 
as equivalent to some other statement, 
and with many other kinds of modifica- 
tions. We will call these qualifications as 
a general class "modifiers." 



Our first group of modifiers which we 
call "attitudinal" modifiers is a somewhat 
miscellaneous group which neverthe- 
less bespeaks a particular attitude on the 
part of the subject toward the statement. 
It includes grammatical modes, e.g., con- 
ditional, interrogative and negative; eval- 
uative attitudes, e.g., desirable and un- 
desirable; and states of consciousness, 
e g., dreams and fantas>. 

Our second group of modifiers, those 
we call "dynamic" because they reflect 
the interaction of psychic forces, we re- 
ferred to earlier and it has actually al- 
ready been presented in our discussion 
of the 'levels' 9 at which a psychic con- 
stituent may appear and whether it is 
nonideational or ideational. An uncon- 
scious hostile impulse, the idea of a hos- 
tile impulse, an unconscious idea about 
a hostile impulse, a conscious feeling of 
hostility, hostile behavior, etc., are all 
about the same psychic content, hos- 
tility, but differ in whether they deal with 
motive or idea and whether the con- 
stituent is unconscious, in awareness, or 
overtly expressed. These various ways in 
which a constituent may be modified are 
the dynamic modifiers. 

Modifiers in our third group are vari- 
ous kinds of connections between propo- 
sitions, (e.g., causal, comparative, equiva- 
lent). These modifiers differ from the 
first and second groups in that they are 
not a modification of a statement in 
itself but rather are a specification of a 
statement in relation to another state- 
ment. We divide connections into three 
kinds, simple, causal, and change-im- 
provement. The particular modifiers we 
suggest and even their grouping is still 
very tentative. 5 



5. We will later note that a modifier may 
be used by a speaker either to modify his 
entire statement, e.g., "I dreamed that . . ." 
or it may be a modification of something 
within the statement, e.g., 'The patient is 
unconsciously hostile." 
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TABLE 9 
THE MODIFIERS BY WHICH STATEMENTS ARE QUALIFIED 

Code Description Example 

A. Attltudinal Modifiers 

? Interrogation Is he angry? 

;, Conditional If he were angry . 

1 Imperative 8s angrj! 

B Negative value His anger is a bad thing. 

G Positive value It is good that ha is angry 

W Wish He wishes to be angry, 

F Fear I fear he is angry 

N Negative He is not angry, 

Dr Dream qualification I dreamed he is angry. 

Fan Fantasy qualification In my fantasy he is angry. 

Iv Involuntary He couldn't help being angry. 

Sig Significant or important His anger is important. 

B. Dynamic Modifiers 

No code Nonverbal overt action He behaves angrily. 

V Talk or verbalization He said he is angry. 

C Conscious ideation He thinks he is angry. 

A Conscious affect He feels angry. 

O Unconscious impulse He is unconsciously angry. 

UN Unconscious ideation He has the unconscious image of him- 
self as angry. 

C. Connective Modifiers 

(Simple connections, subdivided into four variables) 

con Connection His anger is connected with . . . 

equ Equivalence His anger is the same as ... 

com Comparison He is more angry than hurt. 

(of two characteristics) 
cnf Conflict His anger makes it impossible for him 

to feel his ... 

(Causal connections, subdivided into two variables) 

S Stimulate His anger is an attempt to get ... 

C & E Cause and Effect His anger causes him . . . 

(Change-improvement connections,* subdivided into six variables) 
wor Worse His anger is worse. 

N ch No change His anger has not changed, 

imp Improved His anger is less of a problem, 

gro Growth He expresses his anger more maturely, 

reg Regression He expresses his anger more childishly. 

< More than (temporal) His anger is increased. 

> Less than (temporal) His anger is less. 

* Implicit in all change-improvement connections is variance over time (temporal change); 
the first five listed are more specific and take scoring precedence over the purely temporal 
connections. 
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PROBLEMS OF APPLICATION 

Units of Evaluation, Summary 
Analysis, and Count 

The division of the process of psycho- 
therapy into units poses a problem which 
every researcher in this field has had to 
face. It must be noted that there are 
three different kinds of units needed: 
1. the segment of material to be given 
the clinician on which he is to make his 
evaluation, 2, the segment of material to 
be used for summary analysis of count 
of patient-therapist verbalizations, and 
3. the segment to be used in making the 
content count. 

The natural unit of psychotherapy for 
the clinician is the session. But psycho- 
therapy can be divided into units which 
for various research purposes may be 
more useful than the session. Fifty- 
minute units are too long for a clear 
delineation of the many events which 
take place in much shorter time spans 
And fifty minutes is too short to encom- 
pass some of the longer and more slowly 
developing trends. 

Basically the choice in process research 
is between arbitrary units or meaningful 
units. Arbitrary units are temporal (min- 
utes, sessions, blocks of sessions), gram- 
matical (the word, the clause, the sen- 
tence), or typographical (the page). 6 
Meaningful units require a proper defini- 
tion of a critical event, and ways of 
determining the beginning and ending 
of such an event. 

Meaningful units seem a rational divi- 
sion of the process, but arbitrary units 
can be more easily and reliably deter- 
mined. In meaningful units it is often 
impossible to obtain agreement as to 
when a unit begins or ends. And the 
fact that there are many levels and cate- 



6. The question of whether the speech 
(defined as beginning when one participant 
speaks and ending when the other does) is 
an arbitrary or meaningful unit is complex 
and we shall not deal with it here. 



gones in which events occur makes it 
difficult to determine which is the critical 
variable. Units determined in terms of 
interpersonal interaction for example 
may be very different from units deter- 
mined in terms of intellectual activity. 

We have not yet found a satisfactory 
way of reaching good interjudge reli- 
ability in classifying meaningful units. 
Reliable classification has been demon- 
strated by others (3) for units defined 
according to manifest topic or theme but 
this is successful only when an interview 
is broken up into only a few large units. 

It may be desirable for some research 
purposes to have the same material 
divided into units of various length so 
that one gets clinical evaluations of short- 
term units and of the same units seen 
in the context of a long-term trend. A 
possible series of useful units would be: 
a) ten-minute intervals, b) single ses- 
sions, c) blocks of sessions, d) the entire 
therapy. 

In our own research thus far we have 
asked the clinicians to evaluate consecu- 
tive ten-minute segments of an interview 
and then to make a summary evaluation 
of the interview as a whole. 

The considerations advanced for units 
for clinical evaluation apply also to the 
unit for the summary analysis of counts 
of patient-therapist content. After the 
statements have been coded and counted, 
into what temporal units will they be 
combined for summary and tally anal- 
ysis? We have settled on the ten-minute 
unit so that our patient-therapist content 
count summaries cover the same unit 
which the clinician is evaluating. 

Turning to the issue of the unit for 
counting, we have already indicated our 
conclusion. Since coding of clinical eval- 
uations or of patient-therapist content 
should be such that it can be executed 
by technicians and because the coding 
must be as objective as possible the unit 
should be such as to involve the least 
amount of inference. Our unit is the 
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statement already defined as the short- 
est verbalization which can be under- 
stood to consist of a subject and a 
characteristic. 7 

Sequential versus Randomized Umt\ 

It is possible to give clinicians or tech- 
nicians the interview material in its 
original sequence or in randomized order. 
The latter approach is necessary only 
when the research design aims at pre- 
venting the listener from knowing what 
section of the therapy is being considered. 
Where it is the intention to have the 
clinicians evaluate interview material as 
they do in their usual clinical work, it is 
essential that they be exposed to the raw 
data in the original sequence. 

Since technicians simply code the con- 
tent they can be given data in nonsequen- 
tial order where this is convenient. 

Reliability of the Coding Procedures 

How easily and readily can this matrix 
be used by coders? The answer is given 
in the comparison of codings by coders 
working independently that is, by reli- 
ability studies. Both the coding of clini- 
cal evaluations and of patient-therapist 
content must be tested for their reliability. 
We calculate reliability separately for 
the several judgments involved in any 
coding judgments as to scoreable items, 
subject category, characteristic category, 
level (for fifth category characteristics 
only), variable and modifier. 

Table 10 presents the percentages of 
agreement in coding clinical evaluations 
between the codings of a judge (one of 
us) which were used as the criterion and 



7. We have not yet worked out exact 
rules for determining what constitutes a 
statement, but we have found that even in 
the absence of such rules agreement among 
coders is high. The general rule is to code 
as a statement any and every verbal group- 
ing which can be understood as a subject 
with its characteristic. 



the codings by technicians working inde- 
pendently. The rules for determining 
<s agreement-nonagreement" were rigidly 
defined. Failure to score the event or 
adding an extra score were counted as 
misses. For decisions as to category 
level, the non-fifth category variables the 
code was either "right or wrong" with 
no half scores or near misses credited. 
On fifth category interpersonal variables, 
for which as we noted in Table 4 the 
Kaiser interpersonal circle was used, 
scores in the same octant of the circle 
were considered hits all others misses. 
In determining the reliability of the cod- 
ing of clinician evaluation, agreement as 
to subject was not calculated because the 
clinician designation of subject is almost 
always obvious; and modifiers, being rela- 
tively few, were lumped with character- 
istic categories. 

The percentages of agreement range 
from 77 to 99. The coder's reliability 
changes from clinician to clinician and 
from unit to unit. Some clinician's evalu- 
ations are more difficult to rate because 
of the vagueness or complexity of their 
language. In the future when we publish 
analyses of interviews we plan to present 
agreement percentages for each unit and 
for each clinician so that the reliability 
of each set of data will be known. 

Turning to the reliability of the coding 
of patient-therapist content, we report 
only one set of figures, based on the 
coding of 584 statements in one fifty- 
minute session. Agreement as to subject 
category was 99%; characteristic cate- 
gory 87% ; and for variable, 97% . 

The agreement percentages presented 
in this paper were calculated during our 
preliminary trials of the system. Our 
final analyses of the reliability of coding 
will be based not on the single scores but 
on indices some of which will be de- 
scribed below obtained from tally sheets 
on which individual scores are summar- 
ized for segments of therapy. 
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The Problem of Obtaining the 

Clinical Evaluation 

We laave said that our clinicians evalu- 
ated freely, that is, they were asked to 
say whatever they wanted to In their own 
words and that is what clinicians prefer 
to do. 

If the clinician is permitted free evalu- 
ation of the interview material three 
major difficulties arise: 1. He may make 
complex, sometimes even obscure state- 
ments which are difficult to translate into 
the categories of the matrix because one 
may not be sure what he means, 2. He 
may say nothing about various areas, so 
that for this particular clinician no evalu- 
ation is available for this particular area, 
and 3. Different clinicians habitually 
evaluate at different degrees of depth 
which also means with correspondingly 
differing degrees of inference. 

On the other hand, if the clinician is 
restricted he complains that he cannot 
really convey his understanding of the 
process and must make forced choices. 
A compromise clearly must be struck 
between freedom and restriction and this 
compromise must be of such a nature 
that it clearly specifies the degree of 
inference to be used and requires a 
comprehensive description of the psycho- 
therapy. 

It was useful to us to get free descrip- 
tions since our main emphasis has been 
on developing the system of categories, 
but we found ourselves handicapped in 
comparing the clinical evaluations with 
each other because the evaluations were 
not inclusive enough. (It will be noted, 
however, that allowing free evaluation 
yields data for comparing clinicians with 
each other and the same clinician with 
himself at different times in terms of 
what the clinician chooses to discuss.) 

The problem of the reliability of the 
clinical evaluation Is clearly the issue 
here and it is that to which we turn. 



Reliability of Clinical Evaluation 

As any clinician will be quick to say, 
there must be a study of whether clini- 
cians agree with each other in their eval- 
uations. But a clinician might not be 
nearly so ready to admit that if clinicians 
were to agree in their evaluations this 
would be no more than a measure of 
reliability. 5 He would be likely to feel 
that since clinicians seem so frequently 
to disagree, a demonstration of agree- 
ment would practically amount to a 
measure of validity to the conclusion 
that the clinicians are stating what is 
really going on! But is this really true? 
Those who have little esteem for the in- 
sight of a clinician would of course say 
that it is not true but merely demon- 
strates that a particular group of clini- 
cians have been so selected that they 
agree with each other. Those who esteem 
the insight of the clinician and know how 
frequently clinicians disagree would be 
heartened by a demonstration of clinician 
agreement but would nevertheless have 
to admit that, strictly speaking, nothing 
more than reliability could be claimed 
by such a demonstration. 

A satisfactory demonstration of reli- 
ability of the clinical evaluations is of 
course essential before one can place 
much confidence in them in using them 
for comparison with a measurement of 
the raw data of psychotherapy. 

With the free evaluations which we 
used, even the study of intra-clinician 
reliability by having the clinician repeat 



8. Whether we may speak of "reliability" 
or only "agreement" in talking about clini- 
cal evaluations depends on whether we re- 
strict the term "reliability" to the study of 
a measuring instrument and in turn whether 
we restrict the term "measuring" to a quan- 
titative instrument. Our position is that the 
evaluation, deserves to be called a measure- 
ment (though in this paper we mean our 
quantitative study of the patient-therapist 
verbalizations when we say measurement), 
even though it is qualitative (7, p. 118). 
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his evaluation after a lapse of time would 
be difficult since he might elect in the 
two evaluations to talk about different 
areas of the interaction. 

We have nevertheless made some 
studies of interclinician reliability by 
comparing the pooled evaluations of the 
group split in half. Because our freely 
obtained clinical evaluations are not com- 
prehensive, we use pooled clinical evalua- 
tions as our basis for comparison with 
counts of patient-therapist content. But 
it is clear that there are many ways in 
which such a method could lead one 
astray. We are banking on the assump- 
tion that the clinicians generally agree, 
that some of their apparent differences 
actually complement one another because 
they are made at differing "depth," and 
that idiosyncratic evaluations will not 
carry much weight in comparison with 
the mass of pooled evaluations. 

Validity of the Method of Analysis 

How can we be sure that our system 
studies what it is supposed to study 
that it is valid? How do we know it 
measures what "really" goes on in 
psychotherapy? 

It is exactly in order to be able to 
make a step forward towards answering 
this question that we have laid so much 
stress on the desirability of studying the 
raw data of psychotherapy by two differ- 
ent methods the clinical evaluation and 
the count of the patient-therapist verbal- 
izations. 

We must nevertheless admit that the 
clarification of what constitutes validity 
in this research, let alone what methods 
may be used to demonstrate validity are 
problems for the future. Actually the 
methods for demonstrating validity are 
the same as the methods to be devised 
for comparing our two kinds of study 
of the raw data, since each kind of 
analysis of the raw data serves as a test 
of the validity of the other. 



Yet Ironi the point of view of estab- 
lishing validity, our two methods differ 
from one another. The clinicians* evalu- 
ation is a global qualitative statement 
though when we count its content we do 
state it in numbers while the count of 
the patient-therapist content is much 
more akin to the usual instrument for 
psychological measurement. Our task 
would of course be much simpler if we 
could say that the clinical evaluation is 
the criterion of the validity of the patient- 
therapist verbalization measure. But since 
we cannot assume that the clinical evalu- 
ation is valid, we must also take the 
patient-therapist verbalization measure as 
a criterion of the validity of the evalua- 
tion. 

In our later illustration of the compar- 
ison of the two kinds of analyses of the 
raw data of ps\crothcrapy we will ex- 
emplify the several kinds of situations 
which arise. 

It seems to us likely that as various 
methods of comparing the two kinds of 
analyses with each other are tried out 
the matter of the length of the units to 
be compared will begin to loom large. 
It may be, for example, that clinical 
evaluations will come to agree more as 
a therapy progresses and that on the 
assumption that this means the clinicians 
are more validly stating what is going 
on these later evaluations will show 
more consistent results when compared 
with the count of patient-therapist con- 
tent. In other words it may be that to 
demonstrate validity one will have to 
work with long term trends. 

A general rule which we suspect it 
will be useful to abide by in seeking ways 
to compare the two methods of analysis 
is that if the clinicians consistently report 
something, a hunt should be made for 
something in the patient-therapist count 
which runs parallel with it. 

We recognize how inconclusive and 
incomplete these last remarks have been 
and stress again that the development of 
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useful methods of comparing the two 
kinds of analysis of the raw data Is a 
task for the future. It may be that a 
really satisfactory measure of the raw 
data of psychotherapy cannot limit itself 
to the patient-therapist verbalizations but 
will also have to count vocal (voice 
quality) and kinesic (gestural) behaviors, 
which, as we have already remarked, to- 
gether with speech make up the three 
kinds of actions into which psychothera- 
peutic interaction can be divided. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE USE 
OF THE SYSTEM 

The burden of this paper has been to 
point up the desirability and feasibility 
of comparison between the count of clin- 
ical evaluation and of patient-therapist 
content in clinical and non-clinical cate- 
gories, and the several parts of this 
following section are to lay the ground- 
work for an example of such a com- 
parison. We will first illustrate unitizing 
and coding with examples of the original 
protocols and the recording sheets for 
the coding of these, then present tally 
sheets and summary analysis, first of 
clinical evaluation, and then of patient- 
therapist content, and finally compare 
the two. 

We would first like to note however 
that besides the final comparison of eval- 
uation and patient-therapist content a 
number of possibly useful comparisons 
within the evaluation and within the 
patient-therapist content suggest them- 
selves. We may list them as follows: 

1. Intrapatient: patient's content for one 
unit compared with his content for a 
later unit. 

2. Interpatient; one patient's content vs. 
another patient's content. 

3. Intratherapist: therapist's content at 
two points in time. 

4. Patient vs. therapist; patient's content 
for one unit compared with therapist's 
for same unit. 



5. Intraclinician: a clinician's comments 
at two points in time. 

6. Interclinician: one clinician's com- 
ments vs. another's (clinicians of same 
or different theoretical orientations). 

In the course of this section we will 
incidentally present some examples of 
patient vs. therapist, intrapatient, intra- 
therapist, intraclinician comparisons (this 
last for pooled clinicians). 

Unitizing and Coding a 
Clinical Evaluation 

We first present some of the practical 
working devices we have evolved our 
recording and tally sheets with the 
scores assigned to each statement in a 
sample of a clinical evaluation. 

Table 1 1 gives a sample clinical evalu- 
ation of a ten-minute unit of psycho- 
therapy. The unit is the third from the 
first session with this patient. Table 12 
illustrates the scoring procedure, present- 
ing the scores for each numbered unit, 
designating in order the speaker, unit 
number, speaker modifier, the subject of 
the statement, the category into which 
the subject falls, the object, the score 
(variable and what it is about), the 
modifier of the score 9 and the category 
of the characteristic. 

For Unit #1 "Therapist moves 
abruptly to requesting information on 
Patient's difficulty," the recording sheet 
reads; speaker, clinician No. 1; statement 
number, 1; speaker modifier, none; sub- 
ject, therapist; subject category, A; object, 
none; variable, question (the intellectual 
intervention is that of questioning) and 
the object of the variable is symptoms 
since this is what the therapist has in- 
quired about; modifier of the score, none; 
category of the characteristic, 1 (an intel- 
lectual intervention) . And so on. 



9. It will be easier to show the difference 
"between the two kinds of modifiers when 
we demonstrate the scoring of the therapy 
protocol. 
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Unitizing and Scoring a 

Therapy Protocol 

Table 13 contales an excerpt from a 
therapy protocol. It Is from the same 
unit as the evaluation just scored but 
includes only the first minute or two of 
the unit. Each subject-characteristic unit 
is numbered. The same scoring pro- 
cedure and recording sheets are used for 
scoring patient-therapist content as are 
used for scoring and recording clinicians' 
evaluations. 

We observe that the first statement 
made by the therapist (#275) concerns 
psychological symptoms of the patient, 
The recording sheet shows in order: 
speaker, the therapist; unit number, 275; 
speaker modifier, W, which means the 
entire statement to follow is something 
the speaker wishes; subject, the patient; 
subject category, A (see code in Table 
5); object, there is none; score, there is 
none, since there is no variable; score 
modifier, V pt , which means the patient 



is to verbalize 10 (a subscript is used to 
indicate the person to whom a modifier 
applies unless it is the speaker's modi- 
fier); and the category of characteristic, 
6. The entire code then means that the 
therapist has said he wants the patient 
to talk about her symptoms. The pa- 
tient's reply (#276) repeats the thera- 
pist's statement in the form of a question, 
The recording sheet therefore reads: 
speaker, patient; unit number, 276; 
speaker modifier, question; subject, pa- 
tient; subject category, A; score, no vari- 
able; score modifier, V as in 275 but no 
subscript since the speaker is the patient 
and W Th , indicating that the therapist's 



10. The difference between the two kinds 
of modifiers was discussed earlier. "Speaker 
modifier" actually includes both kinds: a) a 
modification by the speaker of the entire 
statement to follow, e.g., #280, "I don't 
know if Miss Y told you . . ." and b) a 
modifier referring to the speaker as part of 
the statement, e.g. #291, "for a long time 
we thought . . ." It is practical to group the 
two kinds of speaker modifier together. 



TABLE 11 

CLINICIAN'S EVALUATION OF THIRD UNIT OF FIRST PSYCHOTHERAPY SESSION 

1 2 

T, moves abruptly to requesting information on P's difficulty./ P. momentarily shocked./ 

34 56 

Embarrassed/ regains poise,/ becomes intellectual/ and controlled talking about sexual 

7 8 

life./ Tries to be calm/ but occasionally embarrassment comes through./ P's defensiveness 

9 10 11 

more obvious as rationalization./ T. tends to encourage/ P. to return to generalization./ 

12 13 i 14 15 

P's manner subtly/ suggests being willing to cooperate/ but will not express/ need,/ 

16 17 

Doubts that any man can help her sexually/ or therapeutically./ 

18 . 19 20 

Covertly P. seems to move/ between embarrassed response/ to influence of T./ and 

21 22 23 

quick return to self contained/ and impervious manner/ also controlling./ 
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wish is now part of the score; and char- 
acteristic category, 6. Then the therapist 
says (#277) "I know a little bit about 
it." The coder takes this to mean "I have 
an idea" and the recording sheet there- 
fore reads: speaker, therapist; unit num- 
ber, 277; speaker modifier, none; subject, 
therapist; subject category, A; score, no 
variable; score modifier, C, which is the 
code for conscious idea; characteristic 
category, 6, because the idea refers to 



the patient's symptom (note that the 

category in an instance in which the 

entire score is a modifier is what the 

modifier is about, in this case, the pa- 
tient's symptoms) . And so on. 

Tallying and Analyzing the Evaluations 

We will first describe the instrument 
\ve use, then review the scores in our 
example and finally suggest the infer- 
ences which may be drawn. 



TABLE 12 
SCORING OF CLINICIAN'S EVALUATION OF THIRD UNIT OF FIRST PSYCHOTHERAPY SESSION 





Classification 
of Subject 


Classification of Characteristic 


Speaker 


State- 
ment Speaker 
Num- Modi- 
her fier 


Sub- Cate- 
ject gory 


Ob- 
ject 


Variable and Score 
its Object Modifier 


Category 


Clinician 












No. 1 


1 


TH A 




(Symptom) Question 


1 


t* 


2 


PT A 


Th 


Anx 


5 


tt 


3 


PT A 


Th 


H" 


5 


tt 


4 


PT A 


Th 


Sec 


5 


" 


5 


PT A 




SexVEmor(Int) 


2 


it 


6 


PT A 




Sex V Emor(Int) 


2 


" 


7 


PT A 


Th 


Calm W P t 


5 


t.1, 


8 


PT A 




/Fk H '- B Exp.- 


4 


4. 


9 


PT A 




Uns V Emor(Rat) 


2 




10 


TH A 




Emo.~ Stini. 


1 


" 


11 


PT A 




Uns V Specr 


2 


u 


12 


PT A 




&* B Exp. + - 


4 


u 


13 


PT A 


Th 


A* 


5 


u 


14 


PT A 




t* B Exp.- 


4 





15 


PT A 


Th 


* 


5 


n. 


16 


PO A 


Men 


G* (in sex) 


5 


tt 


17 


PO A 


Men 


G* (In therapy) 


5 


" 


38 


PT A 




m\* B Exp- Effect 


4 




19 


PT A 


Th 


JL.* 


5 


,4 


20 


TH A 




Cause 


- 


M. 


21 


PT A 


Th 


B* 


5 





22 


PT A 


Th 


B* 


5 


i. 


23 


PT A " 


Th 


A* 


5 



* Lettered scores from the Interpersonal System of Personality. (See Table 4). 
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TABLE 13 

EXCERPT OF PATIENT-THERAPIST CONTENT FROM THIRD UNIT 
OF FIRST THERAPY SESSION 



275 
T. 121: Mmmhnn./ And tell me what brings you here? Hmm?/ 

276 
P. 121: (half-laugh) Go ... tell this again?/ (laughs) 

277 278 

T. 122: I know a little bit about it,/ but Fd . . . I'd rather hear it as you would put it to me 

yourself./ 

279 280 

P. 122: We first ... ah ... ah ... had gone to see Dr. X./ I don't know if Miss Y. told 

28! 
you or not/ ... Jim had had two courses in ... ah ... one in educational psychol- 

282 
ogy and the other a psychology seminar./ And I had sat in on a number of the 

283 
sessions/ and in addition had had the two Dr. X's children in school,/ and . . . and 

284 285 

liked them so well and/ became just acquainted with the parents./ And, so, when 

286 287 

this came up we first thought to consult him/ because he was the only one we 

288 289 

know./ And ... ah ... he in turn called Miss Y./ knowing that his schedule 

290 

couldn't possibly ... ah . . take us,/ and also that we couldn't possibly afford to 

291 
go to his regular practice./ Ah ... for a long time we thought perhaps it was 

292 
just a ... a physical barrier/ and tried to accept it that way/ . . . the fact that I 

293 
wasn't getting any satisfaction in our sexual relations,/ and then ... ah ... Oh, 

294 
within the last year, T expect, I just don't quite remember roughly . . . when it 

295 

began . . . ah/ it seemed like ... ah ... it was so unsatisfactory/ that it would 

296 
result in a ... Oh ... just ... ah ... woul ... it would seem, for instance the 

next day, that we would both be a little irritated more than usual/ because we 

297 298 

aren't that way often./ And ... ah ... mmm ... it just gradually got to the place 

299 300 

where rather than ... ah ... do it/ or make any attempt/ we would often just . . 

301 
just not do it all,/ thinking that it (half laugh) ... the results after that weren't 

pleasant either./ 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE TALI V SHtF f 

The written descriptions of four clini- 
cians who listened to tape recordings of 
the first and third units of the first session 
were classified by technicians and the 
results tallied In Tables 15 and 16. 
(These units were chosen for our illus- 
tration because of the striking difference 
between them.) The scores for the four 



clinicians are pooled. 11 These clinical 
tally sheets are divided left and right into 
the emotional and intellectual inter- 
actions. Overt behavior, awareness, and 
the unconscious are represented on the 
left by the top, middle, and bottom 
thirds. 



11. We have already indicated why we 
pool clinicians and why we do not offer 

figures for interclinician reliability 



TABLE 14 

CODES ASSIGNED TO STATEMENTS (275 TO 301) EXPRESSED IN 
THIRD UNIT OF FIRST THERAPY SESSION 



Classii 
ofSu 


ication 

bject Classification of Characteristic 


Speaker 
Nimi- Modi- Cat 
Speaker her fier Subject go/ 


e~ Score 
y Object Score Modifier Category 


Then 275 W PT A 


Vrt 6 


Patient 276 ? PT A 


VWrh 6 


Ther. 277 TH A 


C 6 


Ther. 278 W PT A 


Vi-t 6 


Patient 279 We A 


7 


280 NC MissY A 


VMISSY 7 


281 Hus A 


10-1 


282 PO A 


10-1 


283 PO A 


10-0 


284 A PO A 


Children M* 5 


285 . PO A 


Parents L" : " 5 


286 C We A 


7 


287 C We A 


7 


288 Dr.X A 


7 


289 Dr.X A 


C 7 


290 We A 


10-0 


291 C We A 


9 


292 WC We A 


9 


293 PO A 


Husband N: Happy (wsex) 5 


294 NC PO A 


Husband N: Happy (wsex) 5 


295 We A 


We N: Happy (w sex) 5 


296 We A 


We E* < 5 


297 We A 


We N:E* 5 


298 We A 


We N:Sex 5 


299 We A 


We N:Sex 5 


300 We A 


We N;Sex 5 


301 C We A 


We N: Happy 5 



* Lettered scores from Interpersonal System of Personality (see table 4). 
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The patient and therapist interaction is 
tallied in the central sector (labeled PT 
and TP) and the patient's interactions 
with others on the left. Each level is 
divided into three variable systems; de- 
rived motives are tallied on the circles; 
affects are tallied in the upper box; and 
bodily motives are tallied in the lower 
box. 

The positive, i.e., nondefensive, intel- 
lectual activities of the patient are scored 
above the double mid-line in columns 
labeled Categories 1, 2, 3. Defensive 
activities are listed below the mid-line. 
In the outside columns labeled u What" 
we tally the object of the variable, what 
it is about. The Fourth Category vari- 
ables describing discharge or inhibition 
of impulse are drawn as arrows from the 
appropriate score in the motive sector. 
It must be remembered that the coding 
technician does not decide what is or is 
not defensive but simply classifies the 
evaluations of the clinicians. 

EXPLANATION OF THE EXAMPLE 

In Table 15 we observe that the clini- 
cians have a lot to say about the non- 
bodily behavioral interaction between 
patient and therapist. The patient is seen 
principally as cooperative (L), docile 
(J), and modest (H) but also to some 
extent as dominating (A) and stubborn 
(B). The therapist is supportive (O, N), 
cooperative (L), and also modest (H). 
Less is said about affects and nothing 
about unconscious impulses although 
some expression of passive wishes (dis- 
couraged by the therapist Express- 
Stimulate*) is mentioned. Only a single 
comment (H impulses in awareness) is 
made about the patient's relationships 
with others. 

Both are considered to be operating 
defensively in the intellectual area. Eight 
defense scores (Admit-, Produce-, Inter- 
nalize~, Deptrr, etc.) are assigned to the 
patient. Seven inaccurate or inefficient 



therapeutic interventions are mentioned 
for the therapist. The clinicians indi- 
cated that the therapist's questions about 
"nonconflictful material" and his focus- 
ing on the patient's husband and his job 
were contributing to the patient's de- 
fenses. 

A different picture emerges from the 
tally sheet of the third unit (Table 16) 
The clinicians devote some attention to 
the patient's dissatisfaction with her hus- 
band but most of the comments still refer 
to the patient-therapist relationship. The 
therapist is more directive (A, P). The 
patient expresses more stubborn inde- 
pendence (B). In the intellectual inter- 
action the therapist is quite active in 
focusing on and probing about the pa- 
tient's frigidity. The patient is assigned 
five nondefensive actions but is predomi- 
nantly defensive via intellectualization 
(Emotionalize-) about her frigidity. 

INFERENCES WHICH MAY BE DRAWN 
FROM THE ILLUSTRATION 

There has clearly been a marked 
change in both emotional and intellectual 
interactions between patient and therapist 
from the first to the third unit. Whereas 
in the first the therapist was principally 
supportive and the patient cooperative, 
in the third the therapist is more directive 
and the patient more stubborn. This 
change parallels one in the intellectual 
interaction. Whereas in the first unit the 
patient is seen as defensive mainly by 
denial and the therapist as failing to 
focus appropriately, in the third unit the 
therapist is actively probing about the 
patient's frigidity and she is talking about 
it but defending herself by intellectual- 
izing. The therapist's intellectual probing 
is therefore described by the clinicians as 
directive and the patient responds by 
shifting from denial to intellectualization 
and also by becoming more stubborn. 
It is possible to calculate a number of 
summary ratios from the tally of the 
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clinical evaluation to quantify some of 
these relationships. These ratios can be 
either within the emotional interaction 
(e.g., how much does the clinician stress 
patient-therapist interaction as against 
interaction between patient and others) 
or the Intellectual interaction (e.g., how 
does the patient's defensiveness compare 
with the therapist's) or between intellec- 
tual and emotional Interactions (e.g., 
how much does the clinician stress one 
of these as against the other). Com- 
parison of these Indices Indicates the 
amount and kind of change from unit 
to unit. 

As an example, we will calculate here 
the percentage of defensive versus non- 
defensive intellectual actions (i.e., the 
number of codings below versus above 
the mid-line). For the first unit the 
patient's nondefensive percentage Is 33; 
the third unit remains pretty much the 
same 31%. The therapist nondefensive 
percentage for the first unit is 30 but 
rises to 88 in the third unit. The clini- 
cians clearly are more approving of the 
therapist's intellectual activity In the third 
unit, and the patient remains defensive, 
although she shifts from denial to intel- 
lectualization. 

Tallying and Analyzing the 
Patient-Therapist Content 

We now illustrate how this system of 
classification is used to quantify the re- 
corded exchange between patient and 
therapist* 

Table 17 presents the classification of 
the patient and therapist statements in 
the first ten-minute unit of an initial 
interview, i.e., the same Interview as the 
one from which we have drawn our 
Illustrations so far. In this table the 
patient's statements are indicated as "+" 
or in lower case (for the first eight cate- 
gories); the therapist's statements are 
indicated as "x" or in capital letters. It 
is obvious from Table J 7 that there are 
few clinical statements (12 for the pa- 



tient, 2 for therapist) In this unit. The 
topics discussed were: miscellaneous as- 
pects of the patient's behavior In therap} 
(22 statements In 10-M, i.e., Social mis- 
cellaneous of PT, I.e., patient in therapy) 
including details about her finding the 
office, patient's educational (33 state- 
ments in 10-1, i.e., Social intellectual- 
educational of PO, i.e., patient outside 
of therapy) and occupational (30 state- 
ments in 10-O, i.e., Social occupational 
of PO) characteristics, and occupational 
characteristics of certain social institu- 
tions (21 statements in 10-O of D, I.e., 
Sociological subjects) . 

Table 1 8 presents tallies of the number 
of statements made by the patient and 
the therapist in each of eight sectors of 
the classification matrix for the ten-min- 
ute unit just discussed as well as for the 
third unit from the same session (the 
same area for which we summarized the 
clinicians' evaluations). From these tal- 
lies it is possible to develop the index of 
relevance, which we described earlier as 
an Indication of the probable importance 
for the development of insight, of the 
patient-therapist verbalizations for the 
statements made by each speaker during 
the ten-minute unit. We have already 
mentioned that a numerical indicator of 
relevance is obtained by assigning weights 
to each sector. The highest weight of five 
is assigned to statements which are most 
relevant to insight oriented psychotherapy 
statements made by both patient and 
therapist about the insight oriented inter- 
ventions and movements of psychic con- 
stituents from one level of our model to 
another. The lowest weight of zero is 
assigned to impersonal statements. 

When the number of statements for 
each speaker in each area is multiplied' 
by the weight and the weighted sum of all 
areas divided by the total number of 
statements by that speaker an index of 
"relevance" is obtained. An index of 5,0, 
for example, indicate^that all statements 
were about dynamic processes of therapy. 
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Ail entirely impersonal discussion obtains 
an index of zero. 

The indices for the first unit are: 
patient 5 1.6, therapist, 3.54. This means 
that both participants are talking imper- 
sonally with practically the same "rele- 
vance.'* The manifest content of both 
patient and therapist during the third 
unit is much more personal and therefore 
''relevant" (patient = 2,24; therapist = 
2.23). 



Table 19 presents the values for these 
two units of some of the other indices 
which can be derived from a tally of 
patient and therapist statements* by mak- 
ing various subject and characteristic 
groupings and then comparing the tallies 
for the several groups either for patient 
or therapist alone or for patient and 
therapist with each other. We note that 
in both units the patient talks a good 
deal more than the therapist, but what 
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TALLY SHEET FOR PATIENT-THERAPIST CONTENT OF FIRST UNIT OF FIRST THERAPY SESSION* 
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this means we cannot say. In the first 
unit the index of clinical statements by 
the patient is low (11%) but it rises 
sharply in the third (56%). The same 
is true for the therapist (from 5% to 
54%). This change in the index of 
clinical statements when seen in the light 
of the fact that the percent of persona! 
subjects is high for both participants in 
both units (patient 74% and $4% ; thera- 



pist 73% and 75%) indicates that the 
rise in the index of relevance in the third 
unit is due not to a change from imper- 
sonal to personal subjects but rather that 
a shift to clinical characteristics has taken 
place. 

They both talk some about the patient- 
therapist relationship in the first unit 
(patient 15% and therapist 24%) but 
the therapist talks much more about this 
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topic in the third unit than does the 
patient (21% versus 1%). Since the 
index of relevance has risen in the third 
unit and talk about patient-therapist rela- 
tionship might be considered to suggest 
high relevance, the talk about patient- 
therapist relationship in first unit must 
not be about matters of importance. In 
the third unit the therapist may well be 
pushing for the discussion of more im- 
portant aspects of the patient-therapist 
relationship, while the patient does not 
follow his lead. That the therapist index 
for derived motives for the third unit is 
18% while the patient's is only 3% may 
corroborate this last idea. 

Neither participant discusses bodily 
actions or symptoms in the first unit, but 
in the third unit the patient discusses 
bodily actions 21% to the therapist's 
9%, while the therapist discusses symp- 
toms 13% to the patient's 1%. It is 
possible that this means that the patient 
is talking about some bodily matter 



which she does not label a symptom, 
while the therapist does so label the 
bodily action. Neither patient nor thera- 
pist, with a single exception, talk about 
categories 1 through 4 in either unit, so 
it is clear that they are not talking about 
the process of therapy, nor the patient" s 
defenses, nor would one expect them to, 
since the therapy has just begun. 

Comparison of Analyses of Clinical 
Evaluation and Patient-Therapist Content 

We have repeatedly stressed that our 
principal goal is the comparison of clini- 
cal evaluation and patient-therapist con- 
tent of the same segment of psycho- 
therapy. Now we are in a position to 
make such a comparison for both the 
first and third units of this session as 
well as to compare the two units with 
each other. 

We suggested in our introductory sec- 
tion that there are three kinds of com- 
parison we wish to make: 1. To what 
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extent is the patient-therapist content 
covered by the clinical categories? 2. In- 
sofar as patient-therapist content is so 
covered does it agree with clinical evalu- 
ation content?; and 3. Insofar as patient- 
therapist content is in nonclinical cate- 
gories, do the two kinds of analysis of 
the raw data nevertheless illuminate each 
other? 

We turn first to see how much of the 
two kinds of content fall into the clinical 
categories. The clinical evaluation con- 
tent as we have said we will almost 
always expect to be the case is prin- 
cipally about the first four categories and 
the patient-therapist emotional interaction 
(fifth category). But patient-therapist 
content is not at all about the first four 
categories in either unit. The patient and 
therapist then are not talking at all about 
the inhibition or facilitation of insight. 
We have already said that, even in in- 
sight-oriented therapy w r e would not ex- 
pect such talk early in treatment. Only 
later when patient and therapist do talk 
about such matters will we be able to see 
whether what they say corresponds with 
how the clinician sees their intellectual 
interaction. 

And similarly while the clinicians talk 
a good deal about the emotional inter- 
action between patient and therapist the 
two participants say nothing about it 
(their statements about patient-therapist 
relationship were not in the first eight 
categories) . 

In fact in the patient-therapist content 
there is relatively little of any kind of 
fifth category talk in the first unit, but 
a great deal more in the third unit. This 
shift is a result of the patient's talking 
about her husband and is paralleled by 
the fact that the clinicians also say much 
more about her relationship with her 
husband in the third unit than in the 
first. This change in content is of course 
reflected in the index of relevance which 
rises sharply for both patient and thera- 
pist from first to third unit. 



Our second kind ot comparison, the 
extent of agreement where both contents 
are in clinical categories, is possible only 
for the fifth category talk about her 
husband in the third unit. The clinicians 
say that she complains about her hus- 
band, is frigid with him, and has hostile 
feelings towards him. The tally sheet for 
the patient (not given here) indicates 
only that the patient has described her 
frigidity with her husband. It is clear 
that the clinicians have concluded from 
this that she is complaining about him 
and has hostile feelings towards him. 

Our third kind of comparison is be- 
tween the clinical evaluation and the 
patient-therapist content in nonclinical 
categories. Under this heading we can 
say that study of the clinicians' view oi 
the emotional and intellectual interaction 
between patient and therapist makes clear 
what they regard as the reasons for the 
changes in patient-therapist content. The 
therapist is seen as strongly defensive in 
the first unit and as focusing on non- 
conflictual areas. He is friendly, even 
modest, and discourages the expression 
of feeling. He is seen, then, as partici- 
pating in and contributing to the patient's 
defensiveness which is expressed by her 
talking in nonclinical categories. But in 
the third unit in which the patient-thera- 
pist content is more relevant the thera- 
pist is considered almost not at all defen- 
sive, more directive, and as focusing on 
the patient's frigidity. Although the pa- 
tient responds by talking about her 
frigidity she is seen as continuing to be 
defensive by intellectualization and to 
show some stubbornness. 

We can return now to our discussion 
of the problem of validity. We have 
already made clear that for these units 
we cannot compare what the clinicians 
say about the interaction between patient 
and therapist with what the two partici- 
pants say since the protagonists do not 
discuss their interaction. Have we any- 
thing in the patient-therapist count which 
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serves as a measure of the clinical evalu- 
ation? The low relevance of the first unit 
seems to be a measure of defensiveness, 
or one might turn the proposition around 
and say that the judgment of defensive- 
ness is borne out by the low relevance. 
But the third unit, judged equally defen- 
sive, though now the defense is intellec- 
tualization, shows a much higher rele- 
vance. Does anything in the count point 
to the intellectualization? Perhaps the 
discrepancy between the patient's talking 
more about bodily actions while the ther- 
apist talks more about derived actions 
can be understood to mean that the 
patient talks about bodily actions but in 
a detached way. 

Only detailed study of various kinds 
of psychotherapy by our two counts will 
show us how to use them to gain some 
light on their validity. 

FUTURE PLANS 

This presentation of our system for the 
analysis of the process of psychotherapy 
has attempted to give an overview of our 
concepts and techniques. Further details 
of the collection, classification and anal- 
ysis of data will be discussed in future 
publications. 

Our aim was to develop a method for 
the analysis of the process of therapy. 
We now have such a method and we 
have offered data to show its reliability 
insofar as the coding of patient-therapist 
content is concerned. We are presently 
engaged in a study which we hope will 
teach us the ways in which our two 
counts can be usefully compared. We 
have obtained free clinical evaluations 
of each unit of a psychotherapy consist- 
ing of 17 interviews and we are coding 
clinical evaluations and the patient-thera- 
pist content of this therapy and studying 
the pattern of scores and indices as they 
vary from unit to unit and session to 
session. 



The next step which the research calls 
for seems clearly the working out of a 
method of obtaining comprehensive clini- 
cal evaluations so that their reliability 
can be properly studied. 

And then we plan to make one more 
study devoted to the method of analysis 
before applying the system to the study 
of specific problems in psychotherapy. 
We will compare our system of analysis 
with others developed to quantify the 
process of therapy. A number of meth- 
ods have been proposed for such analysis, 
some relatively comprehensive, some 
dealing only with selected aspects of 
process. We plan to code and study by 
our method interviews which have been 
studied by these other methods; then we 
shall make blind predictions as to the 
results obtained by other methods and 
finally compare the analyses yielded by 
the several methods. In this way we hope 
to correct weaknesses and gaps in our 
system and to relate our methods to those 
of other researchers. We do not imply 
that a single system must be developed 
to be used in all process research. It is 
likely that a battery of methods will be 
developed and that it will be used vari- 
ously, depending on the particular prob- 
lem under : nvcs: : niion. 

SUMMARY 

We have argued that research into the 
process of psychotherapy requires study 
of the raw data both by clinical evalua- 
tion and by other less inferential methods 
so that each can be used in the validation 
of the other. Our own research goals 
were the development of a comprehen- 
sive set of the dimensions of psycho- 
therapy and a quantitative measurement 
of the raw data of psychotherapy. Using 
as our point of departure a combined 
psychological-psychotherapeutic model 
which we derived in part from the study 
of free clinical evaluations, we presented 
the several groups of categories of sub- 
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jects and characteristics which form a 
comprehensive matrix for the classifica- 
tion of all statements in both clinical 
evaluation and patient-therapist content 
These groups are the clinical categories, 
the special clinical categories, which two 
together make up the dimensions of the 
process of psychotherapy, and the non- 
clinical categories. We completed the 
presentation of our coding system by a 
description of the several groups of 
modifiers of statements. We proceeded 
then to a discussion of problems of units 
for clinical evaluation, coding of content. 
and summary analyses, and the Issues of 
reliability and validity. Finally we illus- 
trated the application of our system, 
demonstrating our working devices as 
well as concrete examples of the coding 
of the content of clinical evaluation and 
patient-therapist verbalization and the 
comparison of the two. We closed with 
a note on our future plans, stressing the 
Importance of developing methods for 
the comparison of the two kinds of 
analysis of the raw data of psychotherapy 
and for obtaining comprehensive clinical 
evaluations so that proper studies of 
intercllnician reliability can be made. 
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A Tentative Scale for the Measurement 
of Process in Psychotherapy 

CARL R. ROGERS, PH.D. 



For the past several years I have been 
Increasingly interested in the problem of 
finding concepts suitable to contain the 
phenomena of the process of therapy. 
I believe we have made progress in con- 
ceptualizing the outcomes of psycho- 
therapy in ways which are specific, meas- 
urable, and rooted in a context of theory. 
This has led to promising research in 
outcomes (6, 7) which I am sure will be 
followed by further and more adequate 
research. But in regard to the process of 
psychotherapy we have had no satisfac- 
tory conceptions or theory. Studies of 
process have been largely studies of seg- 
mented outcomes, and these have not 
been too helpful in understanding what 
is going on in the fluid interchange of 
the interviews. 

More than a year ago I determined 
to approach this problem of process in a 
more focused fashion. After exploring a 
number of avenues which seemed rather 
fruitless, I decided simply to become a 
naturalistic observer. Divesting myself 
of as many preconceptions as passible, 
I listened to many recorded therapeutic 
interviews, trying to listen freshly and 
naively to what was going on. The com- 
plexity was enormous, and at times I 
despaired of discovering any order in, 
or making any sense out of, the diversity 
of interaction, the multi-faceted flow of 
what was obviously a meaningful rela- 
tionship. 

Gradually my observations began to 
cluster, and I felt I could discern some 
order dimly glowing through them. I 
began to see, or to think that I saw, the 
nature of a rather fundamental con- 
tinuum involved. Under pressure of time 



for an address at the APA, I pulled to- 
gether, with much hesitancy, the obser- 
vations I had made of this continuum, 
and presented this as a very tentative 
continuous scale for the understanding 
of the flow of psychotherapy (4). Since 
that time I have been asking myself, 
Does this represent my experience? Does 
this way of copccptuaMzing the process 
have any operational meaning? Do I 
stand by its rather far-reaching implica- 
tions? The current paper is an attempt 
to bring the reader up to date in this 
matter. 

The Process Continuum of 
Personality Change. 

The concept which impressed itself 
upon me as I listened and observed was 
a continuum which seems to apply to the 
whole spectrum of personality change 
and development, and not to psycho- 
therapy alone. It is, very briefly, a con- 
tinuum which reaches from rigidity and 
fixity of psychological functioning on the 
one hand, to psychological flow and 
changingness on the other. Let me try 
to spell this out a bit more clearly. 

At one end of this tentative scale or 
continuum we find the individual living 
his life in terms of rigid personal con- 
structs, based upon the ways he has con- 
strued experience in the past. He has 
little or no recognition of the ebb and 
flow of the feeling life within him, as it 
exists in the present. He is remote from 
his own immediate experiencing (an im- 
portant term which I will discuss more 
fully). His communication, even in a 
receptive and acceptant climate, tends to 
be almost entirely about externals, and 
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almost never about self. The form of 
his communication tends to be: "The sit- 
uation is ... ;" "They are ... ;" "They 
say . . ." If pressed he might say ''My 
characteristics are ... , JS but he would 
almost never say "I feel . . . ," "I be- 
lieve . . . ," 4 "I am uncertain about . . ." 
He does not recognize himself as having 
problems. He does not perceive himself 
as a responsible agent in his world. He 
exhibits no desire to change, and on the 
contrary shows many signs of wishing to 
keep himself and his relationships to 
others and to his environment as un- 
changing and stereotyped as possible. 
He is characterized by stasis and fixity. 

At the other extreme of this continuum 
we find the individual living in his feel- 
ings, knowingly, and with a basic trust 
in and acceptance of his feelings as a 
guide for his living. His experiencing is 
immediate, rich, and changing. His ex- 
periencing is used as a referent to which 
he can turn again and again for more 
meaning. The ways in which he con- 
strues his experience are continually 
changing in the light of further experi- 
encing. He communicates himself freely, 
as a feeling, changing person. He lives 
responsibly and comfortably in a fluid 
relationship to others and to his environ- 
ment. He Is aware of himself, but not 
as an object. Rather it is a reflexive 
awareness, a subjective living in himself 
in motion. He has incorporated into his 
psychological life the quality of flow, of 
changingness. He lives fully in himself 
as an integrated, constantly changing flow 
of process. 

Between these two extremes there lies 
a continuum which can be differentiated 
into any number of points. For purposes 
of illustration I endeavored to discrimi- 
nate seven stages which I felt could be 
distinguished from one another. There 
is, however, no magic in this number, and 
one might equally well discriminate three 
stages, or fifteen, or even fifty if our 
observations were sufficiently refined. 



The Basis of Scaling the Continuum 

It is believed that this continuum ol 
the process of personality change and 
development has a certain general useful- 
ness simply as a concept If however we 
wish to make of it an empirical scale in 
order to test various hypotheses in regard 
to process, then it is important to state 
the conditions under which behavior 
samples should be collected for this 
purpose. 

It seems clear that individuals reveal 
themselves and their characteristics to 
differing degrees in different situations. 
It is therefore important that we en- 
deavor to approximate some standard 
condition under which samplings of ex- 
pressive behavior might be drawn, It is 
proposed that the standard psychological 
climate should be one in which the indi- 
vidual feels himself to be empathically 
understood, accepted, and received as he 
is. This also happens to be the situation 
which is hypothesized as facilitating the 
process in question, but for our present 
purpose its importance lies only in pro- 
viding a climate or set of conditions 
which could be measured and equated 
for individuals at any stage on the 
continuum. 

It is iiripcriJin 1 . to note the negative 
fact that the scale of which we shall 
speak does not apply to samples of ex- 
pressive behavior taken from situations 
in which, at the time of sampling, the 
individual feels misunderstood, accepted 
only conditionally, or not fully received 
as he is. 

The Nature of the Conceptual Model 

As I have tried to fit the observed facts 
to some type of model, I have gradually 
recognized that they do not correspond 
well to the usual picture of a simple con- 
tinuum. The analogy of a yardstick is 
not adequate. There are a number of 
separate elements or strands in this proc- 
ess of change which need to be taken 
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into account. But even these are not a 
series of yardsticks. The facts do not fit 
well the model of several parallel con- 
tinua, on which different measurements 
might he summed or averaged to repre- 
sent a stage on a more general continuum. 
The distinctive point Is that at the 
fixity end of the process, the various 
strands or elements are quite separable 
and distinct, and can be separately eval- 
uated or rated. Whether the individual 
is exhibiting a rigid personal construct, 
or expressing himself on non-self topics, 
or describing feelings in a \^ay which 
shows no direct ownership of them, these 
are rather clearly discrirninable elements. 
But in the later stages of the process, the 
individual may be experiencing feelings 
with : .T..rcJ : acy knowing them and ex- 
periencing them being synonymous. 
These feelings are his expression of him- 
self at that moment. They represent an 
immediately experienced change in a 
personal construct. Here all the previ- 
ously separable strands are fused into 



one moment, and to separate them is 
artificial 

It therefore appears that the most 
adequate diagrammatic model is of con- 
verging lines, separable at first, but be- 
coming less and less separately distin- 
guishable. 

If 1 may push somewhat further this 
model of converging lines, I will use an 
analogy which in several ways may help 
to communicate both the quality and the 
form of the process I am trying to de- 
scribe. Figure I pictures it. Here is a 
stream, originating in a number of com- 
pletely separate sources in the foothills. 
If we think of these initial rivulets as 
being completely frozen, then we have 
the extreme of fixity in the process, the 
stasis end of the continuum. But if we 
think of the individual as being warmly 
received in his frozenness, then several 
trickles of flow and change begin. These 
may be frozen or dammed at some fur- 
ther point, but if the psychological 
climate continues to be favorable then 
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these separable rivulets increasingly 
into one another, becoming, at the opti- 
mal point of flovV a unified stream of 
change In which the contribution of the 
separate tributaries can no longer be 
accurately distinguished, although all are 
present, Such an analogy appears to fit 
the nature of the process I am attempting 
to describe. 

THE SIGNIFICANT STRANDS OF FLOW 

7 he Relationship to Feelings and 
Personal Meanings 

One of the discernible strands in the 
changing process is the relationship of 
the individual to the feelings and per- 
sonal meanings which exist within him- 
self. I have elsewhere defined a feeling 
as " u aa emotionally tinged experience with 
its personal meaning ... a brief theme 
of experience, carrying with it the emo- 
tional coloring and the perceived mean- 
ing to the individual 11 (5) . 

At the rigid end of the process con- 
tinuum the Individual is largely unaware 
of his feeling life. Even in a receptive 
climate feelings are not described, and 
there is no evidence that they are in any 
way acceptable. Feelings may at times 
be exhibited in ways which seem quite 
obvious to the observer, but they are 
unrecognized as such by the individual. 
(Stage 1) 

As we go up the scale we find feelings 
sometimes described as unowned past 
objects, external to self. (Stage 2) 

Further on the continuum we find 
much description of feelings and personal 
meanings not now present. Even in de- 
scribing these distant feelings, they are 
not apt to be pictured as acceptable, but 
tend to be seen as bad, unacceptable, or 
abnormal. At this stage when feelings 
are clearly exhibited, the individual may 
soon afterward recognize these as feel- 
Ings. (Stage 3) 

In the following stage we find feelings 
and personal meanings described as pres- 



ent objects, owned by the self. There is 
considerable acceptance of these known, 
described feelings. Feelings of an intense 
sort are still described as not now present. 
Occasionally feelings are expressed in the 
present, but this occurs as though against 
the client's wishes. There is often a dim 
recognition that feelings previously de- 
nied to awareness may break through and 
be experienced in the present, but this 
seems to be a frightening possibility, 
f Stage 4) 

In the next stage \\e find many feelings 
freely expressed in the moment of their 
occurrence and thus experienced In the 
immediate present. These feelings are 
owned or accepted. Feelings which have 
been previously denied now tend to 
"bubble through" into awareness, though 
there is fear and distrust of this occur- 
rence. There is a beginning tendency to 
realize that experiencing a feeling pro- 
vides a direct referent, to which the 
individual can turn for further meaning. 
( Stage 5) 

The distinguishing mark of the next 
stage is the extent to which feelings which 
have previously been denied to awareness 
("stuck" in their flow) are now experi- 
enced with immediacy and with accept- 
ance. This experiencing is something 
which is, not something to be denied, 
feared, struggled against. In other re- 
spects this stage is similar to the preced- 
ing one, in that feelings are experienced 
and expressed in the immediate moment, 
with even greater freedom, and a deeper 
sense of ownership. (Stage 6) 

In the final discernible stage new feel- 
ings are experienced with richness and 
immediacy, and this experiencing is used 
as a clear and definite referent from 
which further meanings may be drawn. 
Feelings are rarely denied to awareness, 
and then only temporarily. The indi- 
vidual is able both to live in his own 
feelings and personal meanings and to 
express them as an owned and accepted 
aspect of himself. (Stage 7) 
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Thus in this strand \\e find leelmgs 
and persona! meanings at first unrecog- 
nized, unexpressed, though perhaps ex- 
hibited. They are then described as re- 
mote, unowned, and not now present. 
They are then described as present ob- 
jects, with some sense of ownership 
Next they are expressed as owned feel- 
ings, in terms closer to their experiencing. 
They are then experienced and expressed 
in the immediate present, with a decreas- 
ing fear of this process. At about this 
point even those feelings which have 
been previously denied to awareness 
bubble through, are experienced, and in- 
creasingly owned. Finally, living in the 
process of experiencing a continually 
changing flow of feeling becomes char- 
acteristic. 

Manner of Experiencing 

Another strand of the process, closely 
interwoven both with feelings and per- 
sonal meanings, and with other strands 
to be described later, is the individual's 
manner of experiencing This is a con- 
cept which has been elucidated by Gend- 
iin. 1 He suggests that the term be em- 



1. Gendlin's development of this concept 
of experiencing is one which I believe will 
bear significant fruit over the next decade 
or two. Not only is it a helpful concept in 
itself for purposes such as the present, but 
it represents another step toward what I 
believe will be the next trend in American 
psychology a phenomenological, existential 
trend. This does not mean that I believe we 
will desert the logical positivist experimental 
tradition, nor the psychoanalytic dynamic 
tradition. It seems likely however that hav- 
ing selected from these streams of thought 
those elements with the most permanent 
value, we will use them to move on to new 
phases of discovery and assimilation in psy- 
chology, and it is my prediction that the 
place of subjectivity and the human en- 
counter with life will receive more attention 
than at present. For this reason the discus- 
sion by Gendlin of the relationship of sub- 
jective experiencing to the logical positivism 
of psychology (1, Chap. VII) is refreshing 
indeed. 



ployed to refer to the directly given felt 
datum which is implicitly meaningful 
He says "Some initial sense of what the 
term 'experiencing' refers to can be com- 
municated by calling it 'subjective expe- 
riencing.' It refers to an individual's 
feeling of having experience. It is a con- 
tinuous stream of feelings with some few 
explicit contents. It is something given 
in the phenomenal field of every person." 
(1, Chap. VII). For example I can refer 
directly to the process in me which is 
involved in having a feeling, thinking a 
thought, deciding to act, etc. When f 
ask "what kind of an experiencing is 
this?" there is always an implicit answer, 
even though no explicit answer has as 
yet been conceptualized. Thus the answer 
might be "I am experiencing something 
vague and puzzling which \ do not under- 
stand," or it might be a much more defi- 
nite answer. Experiencing implies man> 
possible conceptualizations. No one 
answer to the above question exhausts 
the possible conceptualizations. 

In relation to our present interest in 
the process of change, we find that there 
is a great difference in the manner of 
experiencing at different stages of the 
process. 

At the fixity end of the continuum 
immediacy of experiencing is completely 
absent. Conceptualizations as to the 
meaning of experience are all past formu- 
lations. The distance of the individual 
from his experiencing is very great. 
(Stage 1) 

It is difficult sharply to differentiate the 
next stage but the individual is very re- 
mote from his experiencing, and reacts 
to internal and external situations as 
though they were past experiences, feel- 
ing them, rather than the present experi- 
ence. Extreme intellectualization is one 
way of holding one's experiencing at 
arm's length. (Stage 2) 

Perhaps the next development in this 
strand, is that the experiencing of situa- 
tions is described as in the past. (Stage 3) 
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In the next stage there Is an unwilling, 
fearful recognition that one Is experienc- 
ing things a vague realization that a 
disturbing type of Inner referent does 
exist. Sometimes the Individual recog- 
nizes an experience only shortly after the 
inner experiencing event, (Stage 4) 

As we move up the continuum feelings 
are sometimes experienced with imme- 
diacy; that Is, the individual conceptual- 
izes and expresses his experiencing at the 
moment it occurs. This Is a frightening 
and disturbing thing because it involves 
being in an unknown flow rather than in 
a clear structure. The only comforting 
aspect is that there is, in the fact of expe- 
riencing, a referent which can be symbol- 
ized and checked or rechecked for its 
further meanings and symbolizations. 
There Is a strong desire for exactness in 
these conceptualizations. There may be 
a dim realization that living in terms of 
these solid referents would be possible. 
There also may be the realization that 
most experiencing occurs with some post- 
ponement after the event. (Stage 5) 

Immediacy of experiencing, even of 
feelings previously denied, and an accept- 
ance of being in process of experiencing, 
is characteristic of the next stage. The 
experiencing, in the immediate present, 
of feelings previously denied, is often 
vivid, dramatic, and releasing for the 
individual. There appear to be strong 
physiological concomitants. There Is full 
acceptance now of experiencing as pro- 
viding a clear and usable referent for 
getting at the implicit meanings of the 
individual's encounter with himself and 
with life. There is also the recognition 
that the self is now becoming this process 
of experiencing. (Stage 6) 

In the final stage the individual lives 
comfortably in the changing flow of his 
experiencing. There is a trust in this 
process. The individual lives in terms of 
present experiencing, rather than inter- 
preting the present in terms of the past. 
Differentiation between different experi- 



enced referents Is sharp and basic. (Stage 
7) 

Thus in this strand we find a con- 
tinuum beginning with a fixed situation 
in which the individual is very remote 
from his experiencing, unable to draw 
upon or symbolize its implicit meanings. 
Experiencing must be safely in the past 
before meanings can be drawn from It, 
and the present is Interpreted in terms of 
these past meanings. From this remote- 
ness in relation to his experiencing the 
Individual moves toward the recognition 
of experiencing as a troubling process 
going on within him. Experiencing grad- 
ually becomes a more accepted inner re- 
ferent to which he can turn for increas- 
ingly accurate meanings. Finally he be- 
comes able to live freely and acceptantly 
in a fluid process of experiencing, using 
it comfortably as the major referent for 
his living. In the furthest aspect of the 
continuum experiencing with immediacy 
Is the major characteristic of the process 
of therapy. In such moments feeling and 
cognition interpenetrate, self is simply 
the reflexive awareness of the experienc- 
ing, volition is the natural following of 
the meaning of this flow of internal re- 
ferents. The individual in this portion of 
therapy is a flowing process of accepted, 
Integrated, experiencing. 

The Degree of Incongruence 

A third element which enters into the 
changing quality of the process of ther- 
apy is the change in the degree of incon- 
gruence. Incongruence is a concept which 
we have endeavored to define as the dis- 
crepancy which exists between what the 
Individual Is now experiencing and the 
representation of this in his awareness, 
or in his communication (5). Such dis- 
crepancy cannot be directly known to 
the individual himself, but may be ob- 
served. Its opposite is a congruence be- 
tween the experiencing of the individual 
and the symbolization or conceptualiza- 
tion of this in his awareness. 
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In the beginning end of our continuum 
of process, we find a very considerable 
discrepancy between experiencing and 
awareness. This is observable to the 
trained diagnostician, or evident on pro- 
jective tests. There is no awareness what- 
ever of such discrepancy on the part of 
the client, (Stage 1 ) 

A slight change in this picture is indi- 
cated when the client voices contra- 
dictory statements about himself as an 
object, with little or no awareness that 
these represent contradictions. (Stage 2) 

Further up the continuum these con- 
tradictory statements are recognized as 
contradictory, and some dawning con- 
cern is felt about them (Stage 3) 

Still further these contradictions are 
clearly realized and a definite concern 
about them is experienced. (Stage 4) 

As another step in the process the con- 
tradictions are recognized as not simply 
diverse attitudes, but attitudes existing at 
different levels or in different aspects of 
the personality. Such phrases as "one 
part of me wants tMs s but another wants 
that," or "my mind tells me this is so, 
but / don't seem to believe it" indicate 
this kind of recognition of the nature of 
incongruence. (Stage 5) 

In what appear to be significant mo- 
ments of movement in therapy, there is 
a vivid experiencing of some aspect of 
incongruence as it disappears into con- 
gruence. That is, the individual is vividly 
aware of the inaccuracy with which he 
has symbolized his experiencing of some 
feeling, as he symbolizes it more accu- 
rately in the moment of full living of it. 
(Stage 6) 

In the final stage incongruence is mini- 
mal and temporary as the individual is 
able to live more fully and acceptantly 
in the process of experiencing, and to 
symbolize and conceptualize the mean- 
ings which are implicitly in the imme- 
diate moment (Stage 7) 



The Communication of Self 

Still another thread woven into this 
pattern of process involves the degree to 
which, and the manner In which, the 
individual communicates himself in a 
receptive climate. 

At the frozen end of the continuum 
we find the individual unwilling to com- 
municate self, even avoiding any expres- 
sion which seems in any way revealing 
of self. Communication is about mate- 
rial entirely external to self, (Stage 1) 

A bit further in the process expression 
begins to flow on topics which might 
seem related to the self, but which are 
handled as non-self material, e.g. "My 
education was good;" "my parents were 
insecure." (Stage 2) 

The next step which can be differen- 
tiated involves a freer flow of expression 
about the self as an object, and about 
self -related experiences as objects. There 
may also be communication about the 
self as a reflected object, existing pri- 
marily in others. Past self-related feel- 
ings are described. (Stage 3) 

In the next discernible step there is 
considerable communication of present 
self-related feelings. There is some ex- 
pression of self-responsibility for prob- 
lems. (Stage 4) 

Further up the continuum we find the 
client freely expressing present self- 
related feelings. There is increasing ac- 
ceptance or ownership of self-feelings, 
and a desire to be these feelings, "to be 
the real me." There is a clear acceptance 
of self-responsibility for problems. As 
the self is expressed as present feelings, 
there is less evidence of the self as an 
object. (Stage 5) 

In the following stage the self exists 
in the experiencing of feelings. There is 
little awareness of self as an object At 
any given moment the self is the expe- 
riencing. There is only a reflexive aware- 
ness. The self is, subjectively, in the 
existential moment. (Stage 6) 
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In the final stage the self Is primarily 
a reflexive awareness of the process of 
experiencing. It Is not a perceived object, 
but something confidently felt in process, 
ft is not a structure to be defended, but 
a rich and changing awareness of the 
internal experiencing. 

The Manner in Which 
Experience is Construed 

There are three other strands in the 
web of process which will be described 
much more briefly, since refined dis- 
crimination of points of the continuum 
does not yet seem possible in these 
elements. They will be described simply 
in terms of endpolnts, with the implica- 
tion that these elements exist in degrees, 
but that we are not yet able clearly to 
state these degrees. 

The first is the manner in which expe- 
rience Is construed borrowing Kelly's 
thinking (2) regarding personal con- 
structs. At the fixed end of the con- 
tinuum we find that personal constructs 
are extremely rigid, unrecognized as con- 
structs, but thought of as external facts. 
Experience seems to have this meaning; 
the individual Is quite unaware that he 
has construed experience as having this 
meaning. 

In the process of therapy one can dis- 
cern a gradual loosening of such con- 
structs, a questioning of their validity, 
and an increasing discovery that expe- 
rience has been construed as having such 
and such meaning rather than posssessing 
this meaning inherently. Each such dis- 
covery naturally raises the question of 
the validity of such a construct. 

In the moments of greatest movement 
in personality change, there is a dissolv- 
ing of significant personal constructs in 
the vivid experiencing of feeling which 
runs counter to the construct. There is 
the realization that many personal con- 
structs which have seemed to be solid 
guides are only ways of construing a 
moment of experiencing The client often 



feels tk sfaaky" or "cut loose" as his solid 
foundations are recognized as construings 

taking place within himself. 
In the flexible end of our continuum, 

experience is tentatively construed as 
having a certain meaning, but this mean- 
Ing is always held loosely, and is checked 

and re-checked against further experi- 
encing. 

The Relationship to Problems 

Another strand which may be briefly 
described is the way the individual relates 
to his problems. At the rigid end of the 
continuum, no problems are recognized 
and there is no desire to change. As 
there comes to be a recognition of prob- 
lems, they are perceived as external to 
self, with no sense of responsibility for 
them. 

As the process continues there is in- 
creasing recognition that the problems 
exist Inside the individual rather than 
externally, and that the individual has 
contributed to their existence. Increas- 
ingly there is a sense of self-responsibility 
for problems. In the peak moments of 
therapy there is the living of a problem, 
the experiencing of it. It Is no longer an 
object in itself. In the final phase the 
word "problem" is no longer particularly 
meaningful in the ongoing experiencing. 

The Manner of Relating 

Though the manner of relating to an- 
other is undoubtedly an important ele- 
ment of the process, It is not so easy to 
discern separable stages on this con- 
tinuum. Suffice it to say that at the 
beginning stage of the process close rela- 
tionships are perceived as dangerous, and 
the individual avoids them. During the 
process the individual becomes increas- 
ingly willing to risk relating to others on 
a feeling basis, and that in the final stages 
the individual openly and freely relates 
to the therapist and to others on the 
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basis of his immediate experiencing in 
the relationship. 

THE USE OF THE PROCESS CONCEPT 

Can the Scale he Made Operational? 
A Pilot Study 

What has been presented thus far is 
an organization of observations, the be- 
ginning of a theory of the process of 
therapeutic change. Can these observa- 
tions be formed into a reliable opera- 
tional scale in order to test the hypoth- 
eses implicit in the theory? It is too soon 
to say, but I would like to mention two 
beginning efforts along this line. 

With the help of Dr. Alan Walker the 
discursive observational account of the 
process of psychotherapy, contained in 
the initial paper, was translated into a 
more orderly schedule of stages of ther- 
apy, with the different strands to be 
considered at each stage. 

At this point Mrs. Marsel Heisel 
planned and carried through a small pilot 
study. From a fully recorded case she 
selected five samples for judging. Her 
aim was to have the excerpts deal with 
the same major theme, yet be essentially 
random in their selection. Since this 
client had been much concerned with her 
relationship to her family, the excerpts 
were selected in the following way. The 
investigator took the first, seventh, thir- 
teenth, nineteenth, and twenty-fifth inter- 
views. Beginning in the middle of each 
of these interviews a search was made 
for the reference to the family situation 
nearest to this point. A sample unit con- 
sisted of a theme of family reference 
between two other topics, or if the theme 
was lengthy, cutting it off at some point 
of logical break, so that the samples 
would be too disparate in length. On the 
average the samples ran for 1.5 minutes 
of interview time. 

These recorded samples (together with 
typed transcripts of them) were pre- 



sented to eight judges, members of a 
seminar group. The excerpts were pre- 
sented blind, using the method of paired 
comparisons. Each sample was listened 
to In relation to every other sample, and 
the task of the judge was to state which 
member of the pair he had just listened 
to was higher on the process scale. He 
was also asked to record the level of his 
confidence in making this judgment. 
After listening to the ten pairs he was 
also asked to rate the stage of the process 
at which each of the five samples, in his 
judgment, belonged. 

The eight judges had a minimum of 
training for this task. Each had read the 
initial paper describing the concepts, and 
had participated in some general discus- 
sion on these topics. They had before 
them the form prepared by Walker to 
help visualize the characteristics of the 
different stages. 

The range of the samples was not 
great, though clinical observation and 
judges' ratings indicated there had been 
movement. The five samples were rated, 
on the average, as extending from stage 
three to four (3.1 to 4.4). 

In spite of the lack of training of the 
judges, and the restricted range of the 
samples, there was a significant degree 
of concordance among the judges. Ken- 
dall's w was .43, significant at approxi- 
mately the .02 level. This seemed an 
encouraging indication that with some 
refinement of the scale and training of 
the judges, satisfactory reliability may be 
achieved. 

Where the paired comparison differ- 
ence between two samples was the least, 
so was the level of confidence in making 
the judgments. The level of confidence 
was greatest where the difference between 
the two samples was greatest. This too 
seems to indicate that there is a real and 
not a chance discrimination taking place. 

It had been hypothesized that since the 
material was related to one major area 
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of concern there would be a positive cor- 
relation between the scale placement of 
the sample, and the interview from which 
the sample was drawn. In other words 
it was predicted that each successive 
sample would rate higher on the scale 
of process. Actually this relationship was 
positive, but not significant. This was 
largely because the sample from the nine- 
teenth interview a somewhat atypical 
sample was judged lowest on the proc- 
ess scale. 

It seemed reasonable to draw the tenta- 
tive conclusion from this small pilot study 
that we are dealing with some real con- 
tinuum, and that samples of client be- 
havior taken in a receptive climate can 
be reliably scaled along this continuum. 

A Beginning Validation of the Scale 

Following this pilot study, Rablen and 
Walker, together with the writer, under- 
took a more crucial study with the scale 
of process, which is just being completed 
(8). 

From earlier transcribed cases on 
which we had research data as to out- 
comes as well as counselor judgments. 
I selected six cases to represent a con- 
siderable range of outcome, with three 
cases representing marked progress in 
therapy and three minimal. I endeavored 
to select mostly brief cases, because at 
the time I thought we might be making 
ratings of all of the material in each case. 
The cases and the order in which I 
ranked them as to progress in therapy, 
using all the evidence available, was as 
follows. 

1. Vib 9 interviews. Rated first in 
degree of movement or change in 
1949 study (3) on objective evi- 
dence. 

2. Oak 48 interviews. Showed 
marked objective progress in 1954 
study (6). 

3. Sar 4 interviews. Showed dra- 
matic movement in four interviews. 



4. Bebb 9 interviews Showed ob- 
jective progress in therapy, but 
decrement afterwards. Reported in 
1954 study. 

5. Sim 7 interviews. Ranked 7,5 
out of 10 in progress in 1949 
study. 

6. Sketch 3 interviews Ranked 9 
out of 10 in progress in 1949 
study. 

From these cases single pages of the 
transcribed case were copied without any 
identifying information. These pages in 
the longer cases were taken from the 
second interview, the third interview, the 
third from the last, and the second from 
the last. In the three and four interview 
cases it was the first and second, and the 
next to last and last interviews which 
were sampled. In the three interview 
case two non-consecutive pages from 
near the end of the second interview 
were assigned at random to early and 
late conditions. In all but this last in- 
stance it was the next to the last complete 
page in the interview which was copied. 
This avoided "closing remarks" but 
sampled the presumably more significant 
half of the therapeutic hour. 

This method of sampling gave us two 
pages from early interviews, and two 
pages from late interviews with each 
client, selected in such a way as to pre- 
clude bias. There were thus twenty-four 
pages, each identified only by a code 
number. These were placed in random 
order for presentation to the judges. 

The two judges worked together for a 
number of hours training themselves on 
interview material from other cases in 
order to learn to make the discrimina- 
tions called for in the scale. They tried 
rating several interview samples inde- 
pendently, to determine whether they had 
achieved inter-judge reliability. 

They then turned to the randomly 
ordered twenty-four pages from these 
six cases. Working independently, with 
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no knowledge of the case or its degree 
of success or failure, and without know- 
ing which four pages came from the 
same case, they performed a number of 
discriminations. The most crucial were 
these. 

a. They sorted the twenty-four pages 
into three equal groups representing 
lower, middle, and higher ratings on 
the process scale. 

b. They assigned to each page a rating 
as to its stage in the process of therapy, 
refined to the first decimal point. (Es- 
sentially a 70 point scale.) 

The findings as to inter-judge reliability 
were as follows: When the twenty-four 
samples were sorted into low, medium, 
and high groups on the process scale 
there was 75% exact agreement, 25% 
one step disagreement, 0% two step dis- 
agreement. When the twenty-four stage 
ratings made by the two judges inde- 
pendently were correlated, the Pearson r 
was .83, significant at the .01 level. This 
is a very satisfactory degree of reliability. 

A measure of validity could now be 
obtained in the following manner. For 
each case the mean rating on the process 
scale was calculated for both the early 
sample and the late sample. The mean 
change was then calculated, and the cases 
ranked from greatest to least change on 
the process scale. This ranking was then 
compared with the ranking of the cases 
on external criteria, given above. 

When this was done a rho of .89 was 
found between the ranking based on 
rated movement on the process scale, 
and the ranking based upon external 
criteria. This figure is significant at the 
.02 level, though it must be interpreted 
with caution when the number of cases 
is so small. 

Another way of considering the valid- 
ity of the ratings is to compare the 
change on the process scale of the three 
cases selected as representing marked 
progress, with the change in the three 



cases selected as representing minimal 
progress. In the first group the mean 
changes on the process scale were 2.3, 
2.0, 1.5, a mean of 1.93. In the second 
group the changes were 1.15, .62, .30, a 
mean of .69. It will be noted that there 
is no overlap between the two groups. 

From this small study it seems clear 
that satisfactory inter-judge reliability 
can be obtained in using the scale. The 
preliminary test of validity indicates that 
using very small samples of transcribed 
interview material, the scale differentiates 
satisfactorily between the degree of proc- 
ess movement in more successful and less 
successful cases. It seems reasonable to 
suspect that a higher reliability and even 
more satisfactory validity would be ob- 
tained if the ratings were to be based 
upon auditory samples of recorded inter- 
views, rather than upon transcriptions. 

One Implication 

At times I feel very much sobered by 
the bold prediction which is implicit in 
the development of this conception of a 
scale of process in personality change. 
What has been presented hints at the 
possibility that a brief sample of an indi- 
vidual's expressive behavior, taken in a 
situation in which he feels fully received, 
can be analyzed to give us knowledge of 
where he stands on the continuum of 
psychotherapy or the even more general 
continuum of personality development 
and flow; and that this analysis may be 
possible without knowledge of the indi- 
vidual's genetic history, social milieu, 
personal background, personality type, 
psychological diagnosis, or length of time 
in therapy. The two small studies re- 
ported indicate that it is not unreasonable 
to expect that this implicit prediction 
may be fulfilled. To me this seems a 
startling development. 

I should like to look at this for just a 
moment in perspective. It was only 
eighteen years ago that a group of us 
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at Ohio State gloated momentarily over 
having achie\ed our first aim that ot 
having obtained, for research purposes, 
a sound recording and a written tran- 
scription of a complete interview. Our 
pleasure was very quickly dimmed as \\e 
listened to, and read, the material. It 
seemed so complex, so formless, so fluid. 
How could it possibly be the basis of 
research? Was objectivity possible In this 
sphere? To me it seems that ue have 
come a long ways from that day. 

Conclusion 

I have endeavored to give a simplified 
picture of a process continuum of psy- 
chotherapy and personality change. I 
have suggested the nature of the theor> 
of process which Is arising out of these 
observations. I have not tried to provide 
illustrations of this process as It Is found 
in psychotherapy. Neither have I de- 
scribed the Irregular rather than smooth 
nature of this process. Both of these 
points were covered in an earlier paper 
(4). 

I have pointed out that on the basis 
of preliminary studies, it appears possible 
to give this theory of the process of 
therapy a reliable operational meaning 
which will enable us to test a variety of 
hypotheses as to the quality and nature 
of personality change as It occurs in 
psychotherapy. 
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Discussion of Papers by Leary & Gill, and Rogers 
DAVID SHAKOW ? PH.D. 



Let me start off rather :nausp:ciojs!\ 
with a remark which by this time is 
utterly commonplace but still worthwhile 
making psychotherapy process research 
is outrageously complex. All of you who 
have done your homework, have wended 
your way through the elements, levels, 
orders, and moods of the Leary-Gili sys- 
tem and the strands and stages of the 
Rogers system to which, not to dis- 
courage you, I expect later to add a few 
other aspects are probably dismayed at 
the range of problems which Leary and 
Gill actually consider and I read Rogers 
as hinting at. I trust, however, that these 
two thoughtful papers have reassured 
you slightly that if the problem is com- 
plex it is not overwhelming. 

For the short half-hour of my discus- 
sion I have the following broad plan: 
First, I should like to consider the as- 
sumptions which I believe to underlie 
present process research and then to out- 
line the scope of process research in 
order to try to delineate some aspects of 
the field. Against this general back- 
ground, I plan to discuss a few limited 
aspects of the two proposed systems. I 
hope to close with some remarks on the 
general nature of the attack on this area 
of psychotherapy research that appear 
appropriate at the present stage of devel- 
opment of the field. 

Before going on to describe the scope 
of the problem I should like to set forth 
what most persons occupied in this field 
of research seem to me either explicitly, 
but largely implicitly, to accept. These 
agreements represent very considerable 
advances, made over a relatively short 
time and in the face of marked differ- 
ences in theory and point of view. The 



order in which I shall present the points 
does not at all reflect on their relative 
importance. I am sure that you can pro- 
vide additions to the list which I shall 
give, but in general those I mention prob- 
ably represent the most obvious points of 
agreement. 

I suppose that if there is any categori- 
cal imperative in therapy research at 
least in therapy process research it is: 
"Love, cherish and respect the therapist 
but for heaven's sake don't trust him!" 
Let me hasten to add that there is noth- 
ing invidious in this lack of trust. It is 
not distrust of the therapist either as> 
therapist or as a human being that is here 
involved. The admonition falls rather 
into that universe of skepticism that 
scientists must have about themselves 
and others as investigators. It is the 
skepticism which recognizes the problems 
of achieving objectivity of report in any 
kind of situation, and the particular limi- 
tations of the human organism as a 
reporting instrument in interpersonal 
situations. Because of this fact, I find it 
difficult to accept the Leary-Gill state- 
ment about the possibility of studying 
psychotherapy process through therapist's 
notes. Certain kinds of psychotherapy 
studies can of course be made by this 
method, but I doubt that such studies 
would fall into the compass of those we 
are considering at this session. I need 
not add that I am not raising questions 
about the value of such notes for acces- 
sory purposes. 

The acceptance of such an imperative 
means that there is general agreement 
that the basic therapeutic operation must 
be recorded in some way. We owe a 
debt to Harold Lasswell (1) for first 
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suggesting the recording of therapy. We 
are even more Indebted to Earl Zlnn for 
his truly pioneer efforts in this direction 
over a quarter of a century ago. Carl 
Rogers and his groups at both Ohio State 
and Chicago deserve much gratitude be- 
cause of their twenty-yearlong persistent 
acceptance and practice of this notion. 
Their efforts have contributed more than 
anything else to make recording the gen- 
erally accepted practice for psychother- 
apy research that it is. 

While we are still on recording I might 
add a related second point about which 
there appears to be agreement. It is the 
notion that recording does not when 
carried out under certain supportive and 
carefully arranged conditions distort 
the data very markedly. At least the 
belief appears to be accepted that the 
recording does not distort the data to 
the extent of making us doubt whether 
we are any longer dealing fundamentally 
with the process we originally set out to 
study. Much could be said about this 
point but 1 shall be brief. We are here 
thrown into the midst of the effects on 
data of attitudes held towards the inva- 
sion of privacy. Our own studies (2) have 
indicated considerable differences in such 
attitudes, but generally in favor of ac- 
cepting recording or the presence of an 
"outsider" when the context is profes- 
sional as opposed to personal or social. 
Further, and this refers particularly to 
the therapist, the cultural climate makes 
a great deal of difference. There is a 
corollary to the Jones law I mean the 
well-known one about keeping up with 
the Joneses -which says that if enough 
Joneses are taking up a new thing, then 
that new thing must be all right, despite 
underlying personal reluctances. Profes- 
sional people are not Immune to such 
influences. Those of you who are old 
enough professionally to have lived 
through the era since the Zinn record- 
ings, have experienced the change in 
climate to which I refer. I see a similar 



trend in relation to sound-film recording. 
Except for the expense of the process, 1 
do not think that the period when this 
procedure will receive a reasonable de- 
gree of acceptance is far off. 1 do not, 
for instance, except in remote and iso- 
lated outposts, now find the look of 
horror on therapists' faces which used to 
appear \\hen such a proposal came up in 
discussion. 

I think, however, that we should cau- 
tion ourselves against accepting too 
blithely as a fact (the factual acceptance 
reciprocally influenced by the amount of 
recording we do) that recording does 
not introduce disturbance. This disturb- 
ance may be in either or both the patient 
and the therapist, and particularly for the 
latter in the case of intensive psychother- 
apy. Marked personality and individual 
differences exist in this sphere, differ- 
ences which relate to the exposure toler- 
ance of subjects, the length of time nec- 
essary for working through to total 
acceptance, and other aspects which you 
have undoubtedly considered for your- 
selves. The human psyche is a fearfully 
devious organ. In more cases than we 
think, unless we are aware of the prob- 
lem and have an extended period for 
observation and checking, we are likely 
to miss the disturbing effects of the 
methods we use to obtain our data. Some 
brief anecdotal hints of such effects in 
the therapy field may be worthwhile 
mentioning. During one of our films we 
found a clear instance where the patient 
sought to draw the therapist into a kind 
of fellowship against "those people out 
there." Apparently the patient used the 
experimenters, about whom he had of 
course been told, as a device for achiev- 
ing closer relationship with the therapist. 
In another instance, the therapist, this 
time with a different patient, himself 
appeared to invite the patient into some 
such association against the "outsiders'* 
apparently in reaction to the process of 
recording. 
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A third, perhaps more explicitly ac- 
cepted, principle Is that of objectivity. 
! believe we could get genera! agreement 
on the proposition that the principle of 
"intuition" in its more naive form BO 
longer plays a role in therapy research. 
What has taken Its place Is an acceptance 
of the principle that many marginal cues 
are Important forces In the interactions 
of the therapeutic process. All these cues 
are, however, now defined as potentially 
available for public examination They 
are no longer limited, as they have been 
in the past, to being considered as intra- 
personal communication within the per- 
son involved and not ever available to 
others. 

The fourth point on which I believe 
we are coming to some agreement is the 
notion that eventually our data have to 
be as full as possible. I refer to the view 
that holds that sometimes we must get 
around to being able to examine all of 
what transpires In the therapeutic situa- 
tion, all of that complex which is the 
therapy situation. What these "full" data 
are I shall discuss more fully later. Let 
me for the present leave the point as I 
have just stated it. Although we might 
achieve agreement on this goal as an 
ultimate one, we are of course far from 
accepting it in practice. In part, this lack 
of acceptance arises from purely prac- 
tical considerations and as such is can- 
didly faced by the investigator. He 
admits the partial nature of the data he 
has collected, but sees no other way of 
attacking the problem. However, some 
of the limited acceptance of this prin- 
ciple is, 1 believe, the result of what I 
consider to be a natural occupational 
defense of the psychologist (Whenever 
In this talk I say "psychologist" I, of 
course, use the term in the non-discipli- 
nary sense as referring to a person who 
Is interested in the objective study of 
psychological phenomena.) We are so 
imbued with the complexity of the phe- 
nomena we have to study that if only 



tor purposes of survival we learn to 
simplify. This simplification is at times 
directed at reasonable goals to hit di- 
rectly at the core aspects of a problem. 
Some of the time, with great perspicacity, 
we are able to achieve this end. But 
more often I am afraid and this holds 
particularly for p.v. cliologi-s'a in the nar- 
rower sense of the term simplification 
becomes a goal in Itself, the goal to 
obtain and maintain objectivity even 
when achieved at the cost of "coreness." 
Unconsciously we develop defenses 
against going after material that is too 
complex, and deliberately we carry out 
a process of data collecting which ends 
up with our only having easily rnanipu- 
lable data. Eventually this defeats our 
original purpose. Technical resources 
permitting, is not the important goal to 
collect data relevant to the problem no 
matter how complex, and then use our 
talent for simplification in the analysis 
rather than in the original selection of 
the data? How can we best deal with 
this apparent unconscious displacement 
of simplification at the analytic level to 
simplication at the collection level? In 
the context of our present meeting I am 
obviously raising the specific question as 
to whether we ought not to be collecting 
more complete naturalistic data in the 
therapy situation data which could be 
studied repeatedly and at different times 
according to different hypotheses and for 
any one or more of its manifold aspects. 
A fifth point about which there is 
rather general agreement relates to the 
diadic character of the therapeutic rela- 
tionship the Importance of studying 
both the therapist and the patient. Here 
again, however* some defensiveness can 
be detected I do not think we shall 
achieve real understanding of the thera- 
peutic process until we study the thera- 
pist more fully. It is my impression that 
the great majority of us have been par- 
ticipants in a conspiracy to protect the 
therapist against being studied And nat- 
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urally so for where do our identifica- 
tions lie? But with psychoanalysis in- 
creasingly becoming aware of and read} 
to talk about the problems of counter- 
transference the atmosphere may change. 
I see the therapist's role studied best in 
investigations of the psychoanalytic proc- 
ess where the therapist provides after 
each session as much data as he can 
about his associations that were left 
unexpressed during the session. 

I list the sixth point of agreement 
merely for completeness* sake since It 
has already been repeatedly mentioned. 
I refer to the problem of complexity. 
Is there anybody involved in process 
research who does not recognize the 
magnitude of the task? 

The seventh point has to do with the 
place of theory in process research. I 
believe that there is increasing recogni- 
tion of the importance of having some 
general personality or psychotherapeutic 
theory in order to make possible a com- 
prehensive attack on the problems of 
process, although many researches can 
go along for a time on a purely empirical 
basis. 

These then are some of the points on 
which I see a reasonable degree of agree- 
ment among all or most investigators in 
this area. Against such a background 
researchers go their different ways. It 
is to these differences that I wish now 
to come. 

Many strategies of attack are being 
employed in process research. Some in- 
vestigators emphasize the macroscopic, 
some the microscopic, some the compre- 
hensive, some the partial. Theoretically, 
I suppose, one could at the macroscopic 
extreme take the view of the whole 
course of therapy as being one big 
blooming gestalt* Given the present lim- 
ited intellectual abilities of even the best 
of us, it Is difficult to see how objectivity 
can be attained with such an approach. 
At the other, the microscopic extreme, 
one could be concerned solely with the 



detailed analysis of certain syllabic 
stresses through the course of the ther- 
apy. A range of somewhat smaller pro- 
portions I am happy to say but still a 
considerable range is represented in the 
group assembled at this meeting. 

What kind of data does the therapy 
process actually provide? The full range 
Ideally available to us at present would, 
f suppose, include the data from the 
actual therapy session in inter- and intra- 
personal communication in four differ- 
ent modalities: (1) verbal contentual, 
(2) vocalization quality, (3) kinesic, and 
(4) covert physiological. These data are 
made available with different degrees of 
voluntariness, clearness and awareness. 
In addition to these data from the session 
we could also have available the post- 
session report and associations of the 
therapist about the session. Perhaps we 
might in addition even have the record 
of the therapist's periodic sessions with 
a consultant-supervisor. The importance 
of having all four modalities cannot be 
exaggerated since it is likely that these 
forms of expression are idiosyncratic 
both in relation to person and to stage 
of therapy. They are generally unlikely 
to be parallel, equivalent ways of com- 
municating but rather inter-active, bal- 
ancing, substitutive and complementary 
parts of a total process of communica- 
tion. 

Given such an immense body of mate- 
rial there are of course many different 
ways of approaching it analytically. One 
way is along the comprehensive/partial 
continuum. The quite elaborate Leary- 
Gill method is only a selectively compre- 
hensive attack, mainly directed at the 
contentual aspect of the verbal material. 
Others may choose to limit themselves 
to a more partial attack on the data say 
to certain aspects of vocal qualifiers as 
they relate to changes of topic during 
the course of therapy. 

Another way of approaching the task 
is along the micro-macroscopic con- 
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tinuum. Take, for example, the situation 
in sound-film. In the fifty-minute session 
there are approximately 72,000 frames. 
Dittmann's experience with the analysis 
of photographs made from successive 
third frames exposed in units of six, 
leads one to believe that at least in the 
affective sphere an inordinate number of 
frames may carry different kinds of in- 
formation. If this is so, we get some 
notion of the enormous body of informa- 
tion which may be made available by the 
visual material of the hour alone. Much 
of it is probably in the form of cues 
which we are unable to report, or at least 
not able to report except under very 
special circumstances. Are we not com- 
pelled at least to hypothesize that such 
cues are an essential aspect of the thera- 
peutic interaction? 

Turning towards the macroscopic end 
of the continuum, one runs of course into 
the perennial problem of units both with- 
in modalities and across modalities. In 
the process of objectifying through part 
analysis of the data, what, for instance, 
gets lost by considering only the con- 
tentual material without the associated 
vocal qualifiers? 

In relation to the macroscopic ap- 
proach we encounter still another kind 
of problem, one that is rarely considered. 
I refer to the active as opposed to the 
passive attitude in data analysis. The 
problem stems from the notion that 
in the therapeutic interaction, commu- 
nication occurs at a level which is inter- 
fered with by focused attention on de- 
tails, the notion that what is called for 
is an attitude of "free-floating attention" 
(Freud) or of the u third ear" (Reik). 
If we accept this notion even in part, the 
question naturally arises as to how im- 
portant such an attitude is also for the 
data analyst's understanding and analysis 
of the therapeutic process? One might 
argue that if the data analyst used an 
active attitude in his analysis of the data 
he might not be able to sense as readily 



what was being communicated in a situ- 
ation in which the therapist had prac- 
ticed the kind of passive attitude we have 
described. In fact, would he not be deal- 
ing with a situation different in some re- 
spects from the one he was presumably 
studying? Is there some justification here 
for arguing that a data analyst should, 
for at least part of his data analysis, adopt 
the general attitude that the therapist 
takes during the therapy in the sense we 
have just been discussing, and that other- 
wise he runs the risk of losing important 
data on the therapeutic process? 

Obviously this kind of analysis more 
appropriately belongs under the macro- 
scopic approach. Microscopic work, by 
definition, requires focused attention. But 
even in relation to macroscopic analysis 
there is much doubt as to whether data 
analysts can work under such an attitude, 
at least without very considerable prac- 
tice. I might describe an experience of 
my own in this respect. I was interested 
in the problem of what additional data 
might cumulatively become available to 
a data analyst from repeated viewing of 
a film. In order to get started I carried 
out a few limited explorations. I took 
two separate ten-minute blocks from a 
therapy session, viewed each film some 
dozen times successively and dictated a 
record of my reactions during the suc- 
cessive viewings. I carried the study out 
under two different self -instructions: One 
film excerpt was viewed under conditions 
of active analysis, the other film excerpt 
under conditions of passive analysis. For 
the latter I had a voice-key arangemeni 
attached to an Audograph which per- 
mitted me in my "free-floating state" to 
record my reactions to the film while I 
was viewing it. I tried to make myself 
as comfortable as possible and to adopt 
as relaxed and as non-focused an attitude 
as I could. The reason for having an 
automatic voice-key arrangement was to 
reduce the ordinary manipulations of 
starting and stopping the machine which 
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would have tended to arouse me. The 
study was altogether too preliminary to 
report results. However, I did find that 
the passive attitude was an extremely 
difficult one to maintain at an optimal 
level. Among other difficulties, 1 would, 
for instance, tend to doze off and then 
over-compensate by more concentrated 
attention than the instructions called for. 
An experiment of this kind would have 
to be carried out carefully and with a 
variety of controls, but I was left with 
the feeling that it was worthwhile and 
perhaps necessary to do, despite the con- 
siderable investment in practice needed 
to achieve the proper state. It is quite 
possible that the best kind of a "Who 
listens?!" attitude may possibly provide 
us with more ready access to the mar- 
ginal cues which presumably play an 
important role in therapy. 

Some of you are naturally restive 
about my delay in getting to the two 
papers of this afternoon. And you have 
a right to feel so despite the fact that I 
have interpreted the discussant's task at 
a meeting such as this where the papers 
are available beforehand to be a more 
general one. Of course, one wants to 
say much about the papers. But what 
can one say about two such papers as 
those of Rogers, and Leary and Gill 
except to offer some general remarks and 
a few spotty specific comments? These 
important papers do not lend themselves 
to short-term discussion. They each de- 
serve the kind of interaction which comes 
only from workshop sessions with ex- 
perts in the proposed methods sessions 
in which there are exercises in applying 
the methods to actual therapy material. 
Only through the interchange provided 
by such a setting can one really discover 
the adequacies and inadequacies of the 
proposed methods. 

Now let me consider the papers. 
Despite some similarities between them 
they are strikingly different approaches 
to process. For the purposes of the con- 



ference we are fortunate to have been 
presented with such fundamentally dif- 
ferent attacks on the problems of process 
Rogers has insightfully emphasized and 
delineated some aspects of the relatively 
neglected area of intra-personal commu- 
nication and the overall flow of therapy. 
He flows from peak to peak of the 
mountain range. Leary and Gill's metic- 
ulous stress on some of the innumerable 
features of progress along the trail gives 
us some notion of the complicated nature 
of the terrain that has to be traversed in 
getting from peak to peak. Both ap- 
proaches are important. Because my 
own interest in psychotherapy is pri- 
marily in what it can contribute to the 
understanding of the complexities of per- 
sonality interaction and change, I find 
the Leary-Gill approach more congenial 
both methodologically and theoretically. 
I also have the feeling that they are 
closer to the many complex phenomena 
of the psychotherapeutic process. But 
here temperamental differences among 
investigators must be recognized as 
givens and even encouraged. 

Despite Rogers' own cautions to us 
about the oversimplified nature of his 
proposed model, I wonder whether the 
model in its present most complex form 
is not still much too simple. Just to react 
to one aspect of the model, I would ask 
whether the examination of a wider 
range of cases including patients of the 
kind which are perhaps less likely to 
come to counselling centers would not 
show some differences from a universal 
pattern of shift from rigidity to flow. 
Sometimes rigidity may actually be an 
advance over conditions of extreme 
looseness and be the path along which 
the patient has to go in order to achieve 
flexibility. Further, because the model 
attempts to deal with only part of the 
psyche, some consideration should per- 
haps be given to the concomitants of the 
"flow" state which have some of the- out- 
ward appearances of "rigidities." I refer 
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here to the "automatizations 55 which be- 
come part of the psychic structure, the 
establishment of which psychotherapy 
has as one of its goals. 

I am glad that Leary and Gil! have 
described something of the history of 
their efforts, for in this way they have 
given us a notion of some of the complex 
problems that have to be faced by an 
investigator in this area. One cannot 
help but be impressed by their level- 
headedness, their meliorism, their readi- 
ness to shift their mode of attack when 
an attempted one did not work. 1 must, 
however, confess that if Dr. Gill whom 
I know much better had been present- 
ing the paper, I might at least have 
whispered "Chicken!" to some of their 
shifts, especially to their shift in stand 
on the problem of units. 

I am impressed with the procedure 
they finally adopted for making use of 
their clinicians. I wonder, however, 
whether the data provided to the clini- 
cians might not in some way be made 
more similar to that provided to their 
technicians. On the one hand, in the 
present system the clinician presumably 
has less time with the data than does the 
technician. On the other, he has the 
advantage of the additional cues from 
the vocal qualifiers when he listens to the 
recordings. When recordings are not 
available and when the material is read 
by two staff members, it is difficult to tell 
whether an advantage or a disadvantage 
results. In any case the situation seems 
different in the two cases and would 
appear to interfere with the authors' 
being able to take fullest advantage of 
their unusual method, 

I wish to conclude by coming out for 
an attack on the problems of psycho- 
therapy process research through a 
wide variety of approaches microscopic, 
macroscopic; comprehensive, partial; one 
modality, many modalities; one session, 
a full therapeutic series. This catholicity 
does not arise from a wish to emulate 



Margaret Fuller in accepting the universe. 
Rather, I believe that this approach on a 
wide front is what we really need. As long 
as the "r. - est'gi tc: recognizes the limita- 
tions of his approach, deals as objective!} 
as possible with his material, and makes 
it available to others in this form, then 
I think that at the present stage of our 
knowledge catholicity in approach is 
wisest. In a problem so vast, impression- 
istic views of the beast as well as micro- 
scopic reports on its earlobe blood vessels 
may both make potential contributions 
to the knowledge we need, if these meet 
the criteria we have set forth. I may be 
stating the issue a little extremely, but I 
believe that the fundamental point is 
sound. Those of you who hold to the 
advantages of greater partisanship might 
heed Emerson's I believe remark 
about Margaret. In our own relatively 
free society the attack on the problem 
appears to be along this wide front and 
you better had accept it. 

I am convinced that a great many of 
the differences we find in approach to 
this complicated problem derive from 
personality differences among investiga- 
tors. We do not recognize and accept 
this fact sufficiently. Just an example to 
bring out this point: I have been much 
interested in observing the reactions of 
persons professionally interested in ther- 
apy to descriptions of our sound-film 
project. One of the more common re- 
actions revolves around concern for the 
large body of data that is collected. In 
some cases one even has the impression 
that some respondents who are not at 
ail interested in research and are there- 
fore most unlikely to become personally 
involved in such a project become 
rather panicky about the amount of data 
on a hypothetical and vicarious basis! 
It does not seem to occur to them or 
even to others, who are more research- 
oriented and who therefore might actually 
became involved in such research, that 
even though one has much material there 
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Is no necessity for analyzing all the mate- 
rial Immediately or even ever analyze all 
of It. The mere burden of the existence 
of such a body of material of this kind 
appears to be so great for some persons 
that one wonders sometimes whether it 
would not Interfere with their analysis 
of any of it. Obviously such a person 
should select an approach which is lim- 
ited and encompassable. He can make 
his contribution best In this way. Per- 
haps only liberated compulsives should 
be permitted to collect masses of material 
relevant masses only, of course! 

You have heard described the early 
stages of two quite different attempts to 
deal with the problem of process In 



psychotherapy, I, myself, have merely 
tried to hint at the broader context of 
process research In which these efforts 
should be viewed. I have not touched 
upon the major contribution that process 
research could make, namely, to person- 
ality theory. I trust that sometime during 
our meeting we will get around to this 
topic. 
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DR. GREENBLATT: May I com- 
ment on Dr. Rogers' discussion in terms 
of quoting from clinical experience my 
clinical experience and referring to two 
types of cases? One would be the schizo- 
phrenic case who frequenly in the evolu- 
tion of his schizophrenia passes through 
a compulsive rigid stage for a very, very 
long time, with final disorganization into 
a schizophrenic state. In his treatment 
he goes back through the same stages. 
In the schizophrenic state he may appear 
to be very free indeed in terms of being 
in touch with the most primitive kinds 
of feelings. When he moves during re- 
covery to the compulsive state, he may 
appear clinically to be very tight, very 
defended and very rigid. That is one 
consideration. 

A second would be the example of a 
case I have in mind, an obsessive com- 
pulsive lady who had three years of 
analysis and four years of analytically 
oriented psychotherapy. She is now just 
as obsessive-compulsive as ever. She is 
a hand washer. Yet to hear her talk you 
would think she had extraordinary free- 
dom of communication with her emo- 
tional self. She seems to be able to speak 
out with insight and flow and feeling and 
all the rest of it, but she is not a whit 
better clinically. 

The general question then would be 
something like this. Does your intuition 
about a conceptual picture of the whole 
process of psychotherapy apply primarih 
to cases that do not include this type of 
case, that might be less sick, or do you 
think it would be possible to bring these 
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kinds of cases into the framework of 
} ( our formulations? 

DR. ROGERS: That is a very good 
question and certainly time and more 
work with it will give us the answers. I 
have included in my thinking and in my 
listening a number of interviews with 
schizophrenic individuals. I don't know 
that I have any to match the second case 
you have mentioned. I noticed you said 
in schizophrenics you found them closely 
in touch with primitive feelings. I have 
found various descriptions which might 
make it sound as if that were so, but 
when you begin to use the kind of scale 
I am talking about, and ask whether the 
individual is experiencing and expressing 
and accepting his feelings of the moment, 
the experiences I have had and the re- 
cordings I have been able to listen to 
make me feel that is not so. Maybe I 
will discover I am mistaken. I certainly 
hold that very tentatively. 

In much schizophrenic material the 
individual is actually quite remote from 
his experiencing. It is more that he ap- 
pears to express primitive feelings, or he 
puts them in terms of others. Of course 
delusions and hallucinations are a good 
way of making experiencing very remote 
from one's self. So at least my present 
hypothesis is that this scale would cover 
that kind of individual. Whether it does 
or not will be an empirical question. At 
least I am not discouraged by the pros- 
pects thus far. 

As to your comment on the obsessive- 
compulsive individual, I could not answer 
that without being able to listen to a 
recording or see a transcription of the 
remarks. Tt might well be a complete 
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exception to this scale. But I have been 
surprised that what seemed to me to be 
such a subtle concept has initially tested 
out rather well. I was quite prepared 
initially to try it as a scale and to see it 
be a complete flop. It is surprising that 
it has seemed to be usable. 

DR. SEEMAN: This whole question 
of scaling has bothered me. I have often 
found that what looks like a linear scale 
turns out on closer examination to be 
much more complicated than a simple 
linear function. It may turn out that 
what you are talking about will be that 
way, too, although I think you are saying 
currently it looks linear. 

To take an example that is fairly close 
to this, in our ratings of therapy with 
children, we did not have too much 
trouble in describing non-expressivity, 
that is, withdrawal. As soon as we 
moved out to expressive behavior, we 
got what looked very crudely like a Y 
shaped phenomenon, which on the one 
hand moves toward an expressive relaxed 
easy flowing sort of behavior which 
might be similar to one of your points 
on the scale, and on the other hand is 
a high degree of expressivity which looks 
like it gets shot forth in an expulsive 
way, with the tension released. One can 
almost see the accumulation of tension 
and the expulsion of that tension 

So we are left with this peculiar scale 
which starts out to be linear and then 
goes off in very different directions. From 
the point of view of a statistical analysis, 
it makes a neat question. 

DR. SNYDER: I have a methodo- 
logical question for Dr. Leary. I would 
like to ask you about the reliability and 
validity of your measures when you use 
ten-minute intervals. The reason I ask 
this is that in attempting to do a much 
simpler task analyze, for instance, the 
effect on a simple continuum something 
like your own which would go from 
positive to negative we have found that 



groups of judges have tremendous diffi- 
culty if the time interval is more than 
half a minute, which is one twentieth 
of your ten minute session. So what 
kind of reliability and validity have you 
achieved in that long a time sample? 

DR. LEARY: You must recognize 
that there are two aspects to your ques- 
tion. One has to do with the reliability 
of the technicians who are coding what 
the clinician has said about the ten- 
minute unit. The inter-technician agree- 
ment as to order, variable and level has 
been quite high (averaging ninety per- 
cent). The agreement is a function of 
how well trained the technician is t as 
well as a function of how well defined 
the orders and variables are. Inter-tech- 
nician agreement has not been a problem. 

The other aspect of your question has 
to do with agreement among clinicians 
in judging what is going on in the ther- 
apy session. One thing which tends to 
lower the inter-clinician agreement is 
that they talk about different aspects of 
the therapy process. One clinician may 
describe the emotional interaction. An- 
other clinician may talk about the de- 
fensive processes against awareness. 
Another may speculate on the uncon- 
scious dynamics. Another might talk 
about the interventions of the therapist. 
They may all be observing accurately, 
but we obtain four different protocols 
with about four different aspects of the 
process. These are then scored by tech- 
nicians and plotted on summaries and 
diagrams. 

In order to improve clinician agree- 
ment, you have to (a) have clinicians 
who use the same clinical language, 
and (b) collect enough measures over 
a period time so that the tendency to 
attend to one dimension in one unit and 
a different one in the next balances out. 
So if anything we tend to get higher 
inter-clinician agreement when we use 
larger time units. That is, in one unit, 
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two clinicians may not agree as to the 
emotional interaction or one may men- 
tion it and one may not, but over the 
five units of the 50 minute session, they 
are more likely to agree as to what the 
pattern of emotional interaction has 
been. 

Is that distinction clear or helpful 
at all? 

DR. SNYDER: Yes. I wonder if you 
get involved in the question that you 
may have to train your raters, your tech- 
nicians, so hard that they have learned 
an esoteric technique, but it is not repli- 
cable anywhere, and no one else could 
do it? 

DR. LEARY: Again we have the two 
problems, getting the judgments from 
the clinicians and the coding ratings from 
the technicians. Your question, as I 
interpret it, has to do with the tech- 
nician's classification of the clinician's 
content. We do not consider this a prob- 
lem. I should point out that our tech- 
nicians are not psychologists, are not 
necessarily college graduates. They are 
trained like mail clerks to recognize 
certain addresses (which are the sen- 
tences and phrases which the clinicians 
are sending them), then file them in the 
appropriate letter box. It has not proved 
to be an impossibly demanding task. We 
just trained a new technician, a high 
school graduate, in about two weeks so 
that her reliability is now up to the 
average of our technician group. 

We have done very little as far as data 
collection is concerned. There are many 
challenging issues there. We may even- 
tually train or limit our clinicians so that 
when they listen to 10 minutes or 15 
minutes or 50 sessions, they will report 
back to us not in their own free lan- 
guage, but in the vocabulary and gram- 
mar of our system. Then we would be 
able to test clinician agreement, even 
clinicians of different schools, if they 
would drop their old school allegiances 



tor the time of their using our check 
lists or ratings. We could then test how 
closely they agree as to what is going on. 

DR. WALLERSTEIN: I would like 
to ask a question of Dr. Shakow, and I 
suppose take exception to what he as- 
sumes we all agree on in regard to 
process research and maybe for argu- 
ment's sake state an alternate assumption. 

In talking about recording and the 
value of recording, his emphasis was that 
is where you get the fullest data. The 
built-in assumption is that the fullest data 
gives you the best view of process or 
can lead to those things which allow for 
the best view of process. Maybe we are 
working in another kind of project in 
which we are not getting the fullest kind 
of data (and maybe making up our own 
rationalizations in the sense that we ask 
what can be learned about process in 
other ways). We ask the therapist, in 
talking with him for three hours about 
a process that took 600 hours, "What 
strikes you most about this," and see 
what we get. What you get from him is 
the most central observation, and what 
for him has been the most pervasive 
aspect of the process. That is, what 
emerges is saliency in terms of what the 
person saw in it, and if you get another 
person, you get pervasiveness and sali- 
ency in terms of how another person saw 
it, and this we could postulate is also 
a view of process and a different view 
of process than that which emerges from 
the completeness side. So I don't know 
that we necessarily have to accept the 
assumption that only completeness allows 
a real view of process. 

DR. SHAKOW: I don't think we 
actually disagree. I talked with Dr. 
Robbins in between sessions to make 
sure that we understood each other about 
what implications there were in the kind 
of research you were doing. I think 
actually we are talking about process in 
quite a different way. When I talk about 
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recorded data, \\e are interested In the 
analysis of the process, we are interested 
In the intimate details of the minute-by- 
minute changes which take place, the 
kind of thing that now is going along 
in the Rogers, but more in the Leary-Gill 
kind of analysis. I think what you people 
do is get the tops of the peaks, as it were. 
You cover a period of maybe four years 
of data. Obviously you are interested 
in the process, but process at a quite 
different level of abstraction and detail, 
I could not go to your data and from it 
get answers to the kinds of questions 
that I may be interested in, but you could 
come to my data and you could get 
answers to those questions. 

DR. HUNT: Recording therapeutic 
process undoubtedly helps, but it does 
not bring the millennium, and clinical 
judgments are still often the measure- 
ments to be used. At the Student Coun- 
seling Bureau at the University of Illi- 
nois, our group has some 2500 hours of 
therapeutic counseling tape-recorded. It 
is still necessary, however, for someone 
to make judgments of what is recorded 
on those tapes. In a study we have just 
completed on reliability of judgments of 
therapist behavior, the judges contribute 
more variance than the counselor-client 
pairs, sometimes several times as much, 
and the judge-counselor-client interaction 
is considerable in about half of these 45 
variables. 

I find this a very disturbing finding. 
Perhaps our clinical judges are too in- 
experienced. They are graduate students. 
For this reason, we are repeating this 
study with the same batch of recordings, 
using four senior psychotherapists. It is 
my guess that the experienced clinicians 
will show the same disagreement that our 
students have shown, but this remains to 
be seen. In the meantime, this discon- 
certing finding argues that we must 
examine fairly carefully, even when we 
have our basic data from psychotherapy 



tape-recorded, we must examine very 
carefully what aspects of it can be judged 
with reliability and what aspects can't, 

DR. MATARAZZO: It seems to me 
what Dr. Hunt has said is in line with 
the findings of a recent study Dr. Raines 
published with Rohrer. The implications 
of their study were as follows. One 
could have a dozen psychiatrists inter- 
view a dozen patients. The dozen im- 
pressions of any individual patient given 
by these 12 psychiatrists would turn out 
to be all different. Furthermore, the 
results show that the psychiatrist, or 
psychotherapist or other type of clinician, 
tends in general to be redundant and to 
have his own biases, to see this or that 
other characteristic in each and every 
individual patient he sees. 

I think in part this finding of Raines 
and Rohrer is very deceptively simple, 
and if all diagnostic-evaluative statements 
involve this pitfall I think all of us would 
have to give up. But I believe the state- 
ment that Dr. Leary made a few 
moments ago is important here. If the 
clinicians participating in this study will 
agree to talk in the same language and 
in the same frame of reference and use 
the same level of discourse: namely, for- 
get their own biases for a minute, while 
looking at the same data, we conceivably 
might get much more inter-clinician 
agreement than otherwise seems possible. 

DR. ROBBINS: I would like to con- 
tinue from Dr. Matarazzo*s point, be- 
cause it disturbs me. We have had this 
experience in our own research. As I 
have tried to make eminently clear this 
morning, we all work from the same 
bias but our language was not the same. 
It took a lot of training. We try to be 
sure that our concepts of even certain 
commonplace words like transference 
were reasonably enough uniform, and 
we have agreed on what we call arbitrary 
definitions of these, and try to get accus- 
tomed to using these in a similar way. 
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\\'hen we do that, these variations have 
been significantly reduced, This is I 
think one of the essentials. We can all 
have a common point of view. We are 
Rogerian, Adlererian or what have you, 
but even within this there are very wide 
variations. 

This has to do with the problems of 
the variability that comes out of the 
use of micro-units versus the macro-units 
in process observation. The smaller the 
units of observations I think the greater 
the variability. The larger the units of 
observation, the greater degree of per- 
spective and uniformity, and you see that 
in any analytic discussion. I am speaking 
of psychoanalytic discussion, but I am 
sure it is true of other fields of reference 
The other view has the trouble that you 
can't see the forest for the trees. While 
this has its positive values, it also presents 
problems. 

DR. FRANK: I would like to ask for 
clarification on a very general issue which 
tends to slip by without adequate dis- 
cussion. Dr. Shakow says we all agree 
that the processes of psychotherapy are 
very complex. I don't know where the 
complexity is. Every event in nature is 
complex. Agassiz had his students de- 
scribe one dead fish for three days; there 
was no end to what they could see. A 
falling leaf is complex. The movements 
of the planets and stars in the Ptolemaic 
system are much more complex than in 
the Copernican one. Isn't the problem 
merely one of lacking guiding lines, not 
knowing what is relevant, and therefore 
trying to encompass everything 9 For 
example, let us take the hypothesis that 
all that really matters in therapy is that 
the therapist somehow arouses the pa- 
tient's expectancy that he is going to get 
better. Then it might be very simple, 
because all these details might prove to 
be irrelevant. You would judge their 
significance in terms of whether or not 
they arouse this expectancy. 



DR. SHAKOW: You are talking about 
psychotherapy in terms of outcome. 
When I am talking about processes of 
psychotherapy, I am talking about what 
psychotherapy contributes to the under- 
standing of personality. I am interested 
in what happens when two people get 
together and what are the interactions. 
What, for instance, happens when some- 
thing which was not remembered sud- 
denly gets remembered, and you can 
follow its natural history and its effects 
on the person. You apparently in your 
present research interests are not inter- 
ested in such a question. When I get 
involved in this kind of study, then 1 
recognize that there are perhaps thou- 
sands of parallel processes going on dur- 
ing the process of a relatively short time 
of therapy. That is why I get impressed 
with the complexity. 

You are quite right, the reason that 
the process of ps\cl'oilvian> seems com- 
plex, is that this whole buzzing thera- 
peutic world is such that we don't know 
how to tackle it. After we get some 
really fundamental principles perhaps we 
will be able to do something more. I 
don't know that we have real cues as to 
where to look for the understanding of 
personality from psychotherapy. 

DR. SASLOW: I want to raise a ques- 
tion which belongs to both Dr. Shakow 
and Dr. Leary. I am not sure how far 
one wants to push one of the areas of 
agreement you mentioned, the necessity 
of a personality theory in studying the 
psychotherapy process. I raise that ques- 
tion as a way of asking Dr. Leary how 
much of psychoanalytic theory is really 
preserved in the system as you are now 
using it. You are using three categories: 
overt conscious behavior, expressivity 
with awareness and various kinds of un- 
conscious behavior. Are you calling that 
Freud's psychoanalytic theory? It seems 
to me you are preserving just a very 
small amount of it, an amount to which 
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a great man} people would not have the 
slightest hesitation In agreeing, whether 
they thought of themselves as psycho- 
analysts or not. But this is apart from 
the issue of the completeness of a per- 
sonality theory which in Dr. Shakow's 
view is assumed to be necessary before 
you can do any work in this general field. 

DR. SHAKOW: No, I think this 
should certainly be left up to the investi- 
gator to decide how extensive his theory 
is. I think what does happen is that very 
soon, sooner than if you start off just 
working empirically, one comes to some 
kind of theoretical system, either quite 
limited or quite broad. However, I would 
not Insist that a theory Is necessary. 

DR. SASLOW: How detailed does 
such a theory really have to be, In this 
field, at the present stage of our knowl- 
edge, is more my question. 

DR. LEARY: Yes, that is an interest- 
ing question. We have struggled with 
the issue of complexity and at times the 
system has been more complex than It 
is now. When we use this system as it Is 
now defined, plotting or diagraming the 
five or six charts for a 50-mimite session, 
or the 10 charts for two sessions, pretty 
soon we are snowed down with diagrams, 
and agreement among clinicians drops 
the more specific you get. So how to 
deal with this complexity? I think you 
should know first the limits of the com- 
plexity yielded by your measuring Instru- 
ments and second how complex you 
have to be to test your hypotheses. For 
many studies you can retrench or com- 
press, that is throw away some specificity. 
For example, in a couple of our studies 
all of our clinicians agreed that there 
was a fourth order activity of a defensive 
nature going on. That means they all 
agreed that the patient was verbalizing 
in a defensive way. But the specific vari- 
ables they used to describe these fourth 
order defenses were different. Some said 
the patient was intellectualizing, some 



said generalizing, some said denial, some 
said obsessive rumination and so forth. 
There \vas no agreement as to the spe- 
cific terms. They all agreed that there 
was "fourth order minus" activity. We 
felt we could take all the fourth order 
variables and compress them Into one 
scale, plus or minus for this fourth order, 
so we throw away the complexity. I 
think you have to know what complexity 
you are throwing away for any particular 
problem. In many studies we don't use 
half the orders. We use simple two di- 
mensional grids which describe the 
events of that particular sequence of 
therapy. 

DR. ROGERS: It simply occurs to me 
In listening to the confusion of this dis- 
cussion I don't mean confused people, 
I mean the welter of different points of 
view that It would be a real contribu- 
tion if we subsidized the production of 
a small number of cases with movies, 
tape recordings, pre- and post- batteries 
of tests and so on, and made those avail- 
able on a research basis to the various 
members of the group who are working 
on different projects. Let us analyze 
those cases by the Leary-GIli kind of 
system or by the process scale I tenta- 
tively suggested. Let us try different 
measures of outcome. Let us use all of 
our research ingenuity, which obviously 
we are already expressing in diverse 
ways, on the same body of data, the 
same cluster of cases. I think it would 
help reduce the number of variables we 
were investigating because we would find 
out what you call "this" and I call "that" 
are essentially the same. Especially would 
this be true if these cases were selected 
on the basis of being in therapy with 
therapists of different orientations. They 
would help to throw light on the peren- 
nial question, "Do different therapeutic 
orientations produce different kinds of 
results? Or the same results by different 
means?" They would provide a body of 
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data in which we could test hypotheses 
from different theories, but on the same 
material. 

It seems to me that such a step might 
be a very unifying element in the re- 
search in this field, and one that seems 
not impossible. It could be done at no 
more than the cost of some one of the 
projects that are now going on. So I 
toss that out for consideration. 

DR. LUBORSKY: I would like to 
agree with that. I suppose there is a 
great deal of general agreement on how 
valuable It would be to have such cases 
studied in different treatment centers by 
different methods. 1 would like to hear 
your reply to a question derived from 
that: Whether you feel that the cate- 
gories that you have devised apply espe- 
cially to the type of treatment that the 
patients underwent, i.e., whether, because 
in the client-centered treatment major 
focus is upon experiencing of feelings, 
your categories were especially applicable 
to that focus and more so than would 
be true in other types of treatment. 

I have another question that is some- 
what related to that. You stress in your 
categories how the person experiences. 
You leave out what he experiences. You 
even make it a special virtue. I wonder 
why you say at the end we don't need 
to know much about any diagnostic 
formulation or his past history, and I 
wonder why you emphasize that. Is it 
for the sake of parsimony, or to say 1 
can do it with "no hands" or something 
else? 

Finally, why limit the period or unit 
of observation so much? A minute and 
a half, or a page are such short segments, 
Do you not drastically limit the under- 
standing of the observer in that way? 

DR. ROGERS: Let me answer your 
middle question first. Yes, it is purely 
from the point of view of parsimony. As 
Dr. Shakow points out, therapy is in- 
credibly complex, yet our only hope rests 



in finding parsimonious explanations of 
lawful events. That is why if we can 
find lawfulnesses which are relatively 
simple, then in my estimation that tends 
to put us ahead scientifically. That was 
my reason. 

In response to your first question, 
whether the process scale I talked about 
is presumed to be applicable only to the 
kind of therapy with which I am most 
familiar, no, that is not my thought. My 
hypothesis would be that it would be 
applicable to any kind of therapy, but 
that could be put to empirical test. I 
could be quite wrong on that because 
there is no doubt that the basis for it is 
the soaking in of observations primarily 
from the kind of therapy with which I 
am most familiar. 

One qualification that might be im- 
portant in sampling interviews from other 
therapeutic orientations Is, as you will 
recall I said, that the samples should be 
taken from periods when the person felt 
quite conp^eiely received as he is. I am 
sure there would be such periods in any 
form of therapy, but not every period 
would necessarily be of that sort in some 
therapeutic orientations. 

Now your question as to why I deal 
with such very small samples of material, 
that was simply due to the fact that I 
wanted to give a very preliminary tryout 
to this scale to see whether it was worth 
pursuing further. No one can be more 
surprised than I to find that such minute 
samples seem to show a definite trend. 
I would not have been discouraged if 
nothing had come of the study, because 
I would immediately have said that our 
samples were too small to give a notion 
of what was going on. I would have 
carried the study further and enlarged 
the samples. I don't know quite what to 
make of the fact that such small samples 
proved to have meaning. 

Again, one of the surprises to me is 
that such minute samples of the total 
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interaction In the case give anything like 
a reliable or valid indication of what is 
going on. My reaction to that is, praise 
be! That is going to save us a lot of 
slave labor, if relatively small samplings 
of therapy can give us objective clues as 
to the quality of the relationship or the 
quality of the process, 

DR. ISAACS: I have been very inter- 
ested in the question about how much 
material is necessary for study both in 
the sense of derived material and actual 
portions of a therapy session or a therapy 
series. My own attitude about what Is 
microscopic and what is macroscopic has 
changed very radically over the last year 
and a half or so. When I first started out 
looking at sound movies, 1 thought per- 
haps we could look at a few sessions and 
get some data. It took a year's work on 
one session, on the gross postural pattern 
of the patient, to correlate that pattern 
with what could be inferred about his 
underlying attitudes. I thought perhaps 
this was microscopic. 

During the last several weeks we have 
obtained a Moviola and can view movies 
frame by frame at slow speeds; we are 
down to 60 seconds which we have 
broken up into 8 units which we think 
are meaningful. I don't know how far 
this can go on. It is quite a question. 
I think it goes back to some of the things 
that have been said before about the 
value systems of the therapist and the 
value systems of the researchers. 

DR. HUNT: I would like to go back 
to Dr. Roger's statement that he gets 
reliable measures of various therapist's 
attitudes from either lengthy or brief 
recordings. There is a conflict here. We 
have not been getting what I would call 
reliable measures of therapist behavior. 
We are using a modification of the Fied- 
ler instrument for judging the therapist- 
client relationship. There are a few items 
on which our judges agree fairly well, 
but on at least half of the items we have 



used, they do not agree well at all. At 
least our judges did not agree. Has Dr. 
Rogers used a different kind of variable? 
We have been dealing with such variables 
as the warmth of the counselor, and in 
fact this is the variable on which agree- 
ment among judges has been poorest. 

DR. ROGERS: I will talk very subjec- 
tively on that. It seems to me that rarely 
in all of the research that different col- 
leagues of mine have done over the years 
have we run into serious problems on 
inter-judge reliability. There have been 
some times when that has been a prob- 
lem. But by and large inter-judge reli- 
ability has been very satisfactory. 

I attributed this satisfactory experience 
to the fact that so many of our concepts 
are clinically based, so that we are asking 
for only a relatively low level of infer- 
ence. To my way of thinking that is the 
way that science in this field is going to 
be advanced. I think when you get of! 
into higher and higher levels of infer- 
ence, then inter-judge reliability or inter- 
rater reliability drops like a shot. I ques- 
tion greatly whether we will be able to 
make progress along that line. 

On the other hand, if you keep the 
concepts clinically based, and close to 
earth, then, as I say, I can only report 
our experience that we have rarely had 
difficulty in obtaining a satisfactory de- 
gree of inter-judge reliability. 

DR. BUTLER: I would like to raise 
in a sense the issue raised by Dr. Green- 
blatt which seems to me to be a rather 
crucial issue. It strikes me this way. He 
talks about a kind of looseness of organi- 
zation and behavior in an individual 
which occurs in the context of being 
pathological. Dr. Rogers was speaking 
about a healthy kind. 

DR. ROGERS: A harmonious flow. 

DR. BUTLER: Yes. You could put 
this in the context of semantics, but I 
think it is more important than semantics, 
I think there are two kinds of processes 
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of looseness which are perceptually dis- 
tinguishable, but which we talk about the 
same way. That point I think is rather 
trivial. The one that strikes me as being 
fairly important is that this kind of talk 
guides our observations so that at one 
point we look at looseness and interpret 
it in any context as being pathological. 
I think a beautiful example of this in 
research is this concept of affective com- 
plexity as developed by the projective 
test people lately. It stemmed largely I 
think from some of our research at 
Chicago, where people have gone through 
therapy and been rated as being success- 
ful and been followed up and so forth 
and given the Rorschachs. When they 
were interpreted we found a looseness of 
organization which was interpreted as 
being pathological. Then when we con- 
fronted the Rorschach interpreters with 
the other criteria of success, they began 
to do some rather serious thinking about 
this, and at this point they developed 
new differentiations. I think Dr. Hedda 
Bolgar and other people who have 
worked on this now think they can differ- 
entiate between two kinds of loose or 
flowing organizations. So I suspect that 
somewhere, in Dr. Rogers' concept, is 
the notion of affective complexity which 
makes distinguishable what are probably 
the two different kinds of phenomena 
that Dr. Greenblatt and Dr. Rogers are 
talking about This brings me finally 
around to the observation that perhaps 



it is a good idea to do a lot of naturalistic 
observations and go back and listen to 
cases like this, people who are obsessive- 
compulsive and people who are freely 

expressive, and actually listen to a case 
like that. 

DR. LEARY: I want to say something 
to Dr. Rogers' point with regard to com- 
plexity versus the clinical simplicity of 
ratings. I think there can be simplicity 
plus complexity if you are working with 
a multidimensional model. Only recently 
at the Kaiser Foundation have we 
worked with clinicians. We ducked clini- 
cal ratings for years because clinicians 
have complicated ways of thinking and 
talking and we can't get agreement and 
we could not (until the development of 
our system) analyze them. What we 
have done in the past was to obtain many 
simple measures which were sorted into 
the appropriate level. All our TAT 
analysis, for example, is accomplished 
by technicians who know nothing about 
psychology. Using, for example, the 
Interpersonal Check List, they make 
simple rating choices on interpersonal 
variables which are fed into level III. 
These are compared with what the pa- 
tient says or somebody else has said. 
The patterning of relationships among 
variables, even when using simple meas- 
ures, can give you a model or system 
which becomes very complex in the 
objectively determined discrepancies. 
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A major problem confronting workers 
Interested in establishing psychotherapy 
on a sounder scientific basis is that of 
the criterion of outcome. The state of 
affairs in this regard is little changed in 
1958 compared to 1954 when one of us 
stated in a review of the literature: 

Because of the unsatisfactoriness of our 
criteria for the outcome of psychotherapy, 
the present state of this subject is one of 
extreme confusion. We have to deal, on 
the one hand, with the enthusiastic convic- 
tion of psychotherapists and of many of 
their patients that the time, effort, and 
money expended have been associated with 
long-lasting fruitful changes in the life pat- 
tern of the patient; and, on the other hand, 
with the contradictory or disillusioning re- 
sults of the efforts to study outcome in a 
systematic manner (36). 

Only in the research program of Carl 
Rogers and collaborators (33) have sig- 
nificant relations between certain aspects 
of a defined psychotherapeutic procedure 
and criterion measures begun to emerge. 
In nearly all other studies, criteria of 
improvement which presumably have 
high face validity such as the following 
all seem to have failed as effective pre- 
dictors (or concomitants) of changes 
purportedly associated with psychother- 
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apy: Rorschach and other projective 
techniques (Annual Review of Psychol- 
ogy, 1950-1958), job stability, marital 
stability, geographic mobility, and 
amount of health care (40), etc. 

For these reasons research workers 
have continued to look for appropriate 
methods of assessing change in behavior. 
Many investigators have used the inter- 
view as their instrument of assessment. 
The advantages of the clinical interview 
are its obvious flexibility and uniqueness, 
so that every patient has an opportunity 
to manifest his own, presumably learned, 
interpersonal behavior patterns. Its 
major disadvantage as a research instru- 
ment is its notorious unreliability (1, 12, 
19, 20, 31). 

It has long seemed to us that some 
standardization of the interviewer's be- 
havior in the clinical interview, combined 
with suitably precise recording of pre- 
defined variables, could enable one to 
surmount its major handicap of unrelia- 
bility while preserving its dynamic nature 
( spontaneity, richness, multidimension- 
ality, transference potentialities, etc.). 
Chappie (2-10) laid the groundwork for 
just such an approach in his description 
of the Interaction Chronograph method. 
A review of his work, and of the instru- 
ment itself, has been published by us 
(23). 

The basis of Chappie's interaction 
method is an analysis of the time variable 
during the interview. After considerable 
work in the field, Chappie arrived at his 
conclusion that time was an important 
variable for describing human relations. 
He and his early collaborator, Arensberg, 
found that their field work as anthro- 
pologists was unduly hampered by the 
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lack of precision and communicability 

of the various "subjective" variables 
which anthropologists (and other be- 
havior scientists) were then using to 
describe human relations, in the family, 
tribe, interview-situation, etc. Chappie 
has described in every-day terms the im- 
portance of the time variable in human 
interactions. 

When we had come to the conclusion that 
existing methods of appraising personality 
were inadequate, we decided to try a differ- 
ent approach. What was needed was an 
objective yardstick. We began, therefore, 
by agreeing to limit ourselves to those 
aspects of a person's behavior which could 
be directly observed and recorded. From an 
examination of our previous studies in 
evaluation of personality, we concluded that 
one measurable factor that seemed highly 
significant was time. The question then 
arose: what traits of personality express 
themselves in time (9, p. 199). 

... the class of phenomena with which 
we are concerned comprises the (timing of) 
actions and interactions of individuals. It is 
now necessary to give a more precise defini- 
tion of what this includes. As a matter of 
everyday observation, we see individuals 
coming together, and from the evidence of 
what we see and hear we unconsciously 
make certain judgments about their behav- 
ior. Such judgments are that one individual 
started to talk, and that the second indi- 
vidual to whom he was talking replied, and 
that both accompanied their speech with 
facial or bodily gestures (7, pp. 21-22). 

We all know, as a matter of observation, 
that people have different rates (timing) of 
interaction. Some of our friends or ac- 
quaintances seem to talk and act very 
speedily as compared to ourselves; others 
are slow and deliberate. These character- 
istics of individuals are something we intui- 
tively recognize, and we often are at vari- 
ance with the rates at which others act. For 
example, where there are two persons in 
interaction, one whose actions are quick 
and speech voluble, and the other, slow and 
given to long, well-rounded periods, we are 
apt to find that the speedy one keeps inter- 
ruoting the slow one, jumping in when the 
other pauses, and so on. If the slow individual 
is persistent, he may finally wear the other 
down, and our fast individual will subside 
into silence broken with a few "impatient" 
or "bored** remarks. Or conversely, the 



speed at which the fast person acts may so 
upset the slow individual that it will throw 
him off Ms stride and he will later confess 
that he thought the other person "hard to 
talk to," "never stuck to the subject," "al- 
ways interrupted" (7, pp. 31-32). 

As we explained before, we do not infer 
and then attempt to record "feeling states 1 " 
or "emotions" because we have no opera- 
tions to deal with them and because we 
shall find that the quantitative analysis of 
interaction will in large measure describe 
such phenomena. In operations describing 
the timing of actions and events, we hope 
the reader will discover a useful and highly 
supple instrument. If the reader sharpens 
his powers of observation, he will see that 
in many cases people whom he does not 
like or cannot get along with, say exactly 
the same things that the people he does 
like say. So actors frequently take a short 
play, play it first as a tragedy and then, 
using the same words, play it as a comedy. 
Here the language is seen as unimportant, 
and the timing is the factor which makes 
the difference in its effect on the audience 
(7, p. 33). 

From observation, we note how different 
people have different rates at which they 
originate (initiate) action. We all know 
cases of "bashful" people who will never 
speak unless spoken to. If spoken to they 
very frequently turn out to be very lively 
interactors. On the other hand, the "glad- 
hand artist," the "greeter," the man who 
speaks to everyone is a man with a very 
high origin (initiative) rate (7, p. 43). 

The above quotations will suffice to 
give an introduction to Chappie's inter- 
action theory of personality. He has 
taken the behavioristic position that per- 
sonality can be assessed without recourse 
to intra-psychic and other currently pop- 
ular psychodynamic formulations, and 
further that this assessment involves 
merely the process of observing the time 
relations in the interaction patterns of 
people. Accordingly, Chappie has indi- 
cated that this method, because of its 
objectivity, can lead to a science of per- 
sonality. This view, it can be seen, is 
consistent with MacKinnon's conclusion 
that the most promising approach to per- 
sonality assessment will come from a 
"field theory" which gives sufficient 
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weight both to "organismic 3 ' factors (the 
individual's behavior) and the "situatioo- 
al" or "field 1 " (which involves the other 
mteractees) variables (22 9 p. 43). Inter- 
estingly, Sarason (and others) have at- 
tempted to view the Rorschach test IB a 
similar manner and have emphasized the 
examiner-subject relationship and the et- 
fects of this on the subject's productions 
(35). 

N \TLRE OF THE INTERACTION 

CHRONOGRAPH FOR MAKING 

INTERVIEW OBSERVATIONS 

Essentially the Interaction Chrono- 
graph is a device which allows an ob- 
server to record, in time units with a high 
degree of precision, the behavioral inter- 
action 3 of two individuals. The 14 vari- 
ables, definitions of which are given in 
Table 1, are objectively recorded by an 
observer who activates a series of elec- 
trically controlled counters which are 
connected to two keys, one for the inter- 
viewer, the other for the subject. Each 
key is depressed by the observer when- 
ever the designated individual is talking, 
nodding, gesturing, or in other ways com- 
municating (interacting) with the second 
person. Values for these variables are 
cumulative and can be abstracted from 
the printed record of the total interview 
with little difficulty. Some of these vari- 
ables may seem unusually arbitrary, since 
they represent algebraic sums of two 
variables rather than individual measures 
of each of these variables. Chappie, in 
developing his interaction theory of per- 
sonality, considered these derived vari- 
ables more useful than the first-order 
variables from which they were obtained. 
In addition to containing individual 



3. Records include only such behavior as 
number of utterances, number of interrup- 
tions, their durations, etc., and not the 
content of the verbalizations. 



TABLE 1 

DEFINITIONS OF THE INTERACTION 
VARIVBLES STUDIED 

! Pt's Units: The number of times the 

patient acted. 
2 PL'S Action?: The average duration of 

the patient's actions. 

3. Pi's Silencer: The average duration of 

the patient's silences. 

4. Pt's Tempo' 1 : The average duration of 

each action plus its following in- 
action as a single measure. 

5. Pt's Activity?: The average duration of 

each action minus its following in- 
action, as a single measure. 

6. Pt's Adjustment?: The durations of the 

patient's interruptions minus the du- 
rations of his failures to respond, 
divided by PL's Units. 

7. Interviewer's Adjustment!": The dura- 

tions of the interviewer's interrup- 
tions minus the derations of his 
failures to respond, divided by Pt.'s 
Units. 

8. Pt.'s Initiative: The percent of times, 

out of the available number of op- 
portunities (usually 12) in Period 2, 
in which the patient acted again 
(within a 15-second limit) following 
his own last action. 

9 Pt.'s Dominance: The number of times 
(out of 12) in Period 4 that the 
patient "talked down" the interview- 
er minus the number of times the 
interviewer "talked down" the pa- 
tient, divided by the number of Pt.'s 
Units in the Period. 

10. Pt.'s Synchronization: The number of 

times the patient either interrupted 
or failed to respond to the interview- 
er, divided by the number of Pt.'s 
Units. 

11. Interviewer's Units: The number of 

times the interviewer acted. 

12. Pt.'s Quickness?: The average length 

of time in Period 2 that the patient 
waited before taking the initiative 
following his own last action. 

13. No. of Interruptions: The number of 

times one interactee interrupted the 
other during the total interview (or 
a period thereof) . 

14. Length of Interview: The duration of 

the interview in minutes. 

t Values for these variables are recorded 
in hundredths of a minute. To convert to 
seconds multiply the given value by 0.6. 
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counters for each variable, the Inter- 
action Chronograph has a "signal" count- 
er which, when pressed by the observer 
after a pre-arranged signal from the inter- 
viewer, functions as a marker to record 
the start of different periods of the 
interview. 

THE INFLUENCE OF INTERACTEES UPON 
EACH OTHER DURING INTERVIEWS 

In his early study of interaction pat- 
terns during interviews, Chappie placed 
little restriction upon the interviewer 
other than that he should use a non- 
directive or counseling interview of the 
type described by Rogers (32). Chappie 
soon discovered, however, that every in- 
terviewer was different not only in the 
way he behaved but in the results that he 
obtained from the same subject (4, p. 
296; 5, p. 23; 9, p. 203). Thus it became 
clear not only that different interviewers 
have different interaction patterns when 
behaving in their own characteristic 
manner but that, as a result of these inter- 
viewer differences, different interaction 
patterns were elicited from the same pa- 
tient when seen by two different inter- 
viewers. This was apparently true even 
though one could perceive no difference 
in what the interviewers said as judged 
by stenographic transcripts and even 
though they were following a supposedly 
uniform style of interviewing. Note the 
similarity between this and the recent 
finding by Raines and Rohrer (31) that 
differences in impressions of the same 
patient by different psychiatrists are due 
to personality differences in the psychia- 
trists, themselves. 

Chappie's evidence for this subtle, but 
theoretically very important point, came 
from two reliability studies he conducted 
(4, pp. 300-301). The first was on 40 
men who were interviewed (individually 
and independently) by two psychiatrists, 
each of whom used his own interview 
pattern; and the second series was on 12 



persons interviewed under similar condi- 
tions except that the two interviewers 
behaved in a standardized manner (to be 
described below) . The Pearson reliability 
coefficients for the Tempo and Activity 
scores went from .53 and .79, respective- 
ly, in the first study to .93 and .95 in the 
second. Thus, the effect of standardizing 
certain features of the interviewer's be- 
havior which hitherto had not been dealt 
with explicitly was to elicit almost identi- 
cal patterns (for these two variables) 
from individuals interacting with two dif- 
ferent interviewers. 

An equally striking demonstration of 
the possible interviewer-effect on the 
conversation pattern of the second person 
becomes evident if one re-analyzes some 
data Chappie presented in 1940 (7 ? p. 
35). Chappie gives mean values for the 
Action variable during conversation for 
individuals A and B who met together 
eight times over a period of two months. 
The range of A's daily average duration 
of Action during these eight conversa- 
tions was from 3.10 to 7.81 hundredths 
of a minute, while B's Actions ranged 
from 2.89 to 4.33. If one computes a 
rank order correlation from the data 
Chappie presents in his table, i.e., the 
eight daily values for A's Action as 
against the eight paired values for B, one 
finds a striking value for rho of .83. Thus 
A and B were having a subtle but marked 
effect on each other's duration of utter- 
ance. This finding has considerable im- 
plication for planned behavior therapy, 
i.e., an interviewer might, by plan, in- 
crease his own average Action with low 
activity patients and decrease it with 
patients of abnormally high activity, and 
maintain this "prescribed" behavior ther- 
apy over a planned number of months. 

That experienced therapists can be 
flexible in their interaction patterns with 
different subjects and thus, theoretically 
at least, practice prescribed behavior 
therapy was demonstrated in a study by 
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Saslow, Goodrich, and Stein f 37 ). These 
investigators studied, with an old form 
of the Interaction Chronograph, the be- 
havior of a single therapist with 12 psy- 
chiatric patients he was interviewing, and 
in 1 conversations with three of his col- 
leagues. The range of interaction behav- 
iors available to this therapist, as well as 
the significant differences in his behavior 
with the two groups, are well illustrated. 

Goldman-Eisler, working at Maudsley 
Hospital in London with an ink-writing 
version of Chappie's Interaction Chrono- 
graph, has added further evidence for the 
influence of interviewers' behavior on the 
behavior of interviewees. In her first 
study (13), using seven members of the 
Psvchology Department as subjects, she 
demonstrated that, in free conversation, 
each had interaction patterns (short and 
long silences and short and long actions ) 
which were rather stable for any particu- 
lar individual. She also found that the 
silence variable (this differs a little from 
Chappie's) was a somewhat more stable 
personality characteristic than w r as action. 
Her next study was designed to investi- 
gate individual differences between inter- 
viewers (three senior psychiatrists) and 
the effects of these differences on the 
interaction patterns of patient-inter- 
viewees (14). Each of her interviewers 
used his own pattern of interviewing, i.e., 
the latter was non-standardized and was 
one of the variables under study. She 
confirmed Chappie's findings in that the 
three psychiatrists each had his own in- 
dividual interaction pattern regardless of 
the type of patient he was interviewing 
(depressed versus active patients), al- 
though this pattern could be adjusted to 
the type of patient (within the limits of 
each interviewer's own pattern) some- 
what. Furthermore, her results are strik- 
ing in their demonstration that these 
three doctors influenced the interaction 
patterns (total activity, and ratio of short 
silences to long silences) of the same 10 



patients m different ways. Thus depressed 
patients talked more with one doctor 
than with another, while these same doc- 
tors had opposite effects on talkative 
(anxious) patients. Goldman-Eisler notes, 
"Thus it would seem from the above that 
the depressed patient responds best to 
active stimulation, and the one who talks 
easily gets the best chance with the pas- 
sive interview technique" 114, p. 670). 
Here, again, is evidence suggesting that 
planned "behavior therapy" may ulti- 
mate^ he possible. 

The similarities between these various 
results obtained in complex, molar (inter- 
view) situations and the laboratory find- 
ings on experimenter-produced modifica- 
tions in verbal content of Greenspoon 
(17), Salzinger and Pisoni (34) and 
Sidowski (41) are very striking. Thus 
Sidowski, by the simple procedure of 
blinking a light as a reinforcer each time 
his subjects produced a plural word in 
a situation in which they were instructed 
only to "start saying words," was able to 
demonstrate the effect of learning "with- 
out awareness" on the part of the learner. 
Greenspoon obtained similar results by 
using the verbal response "umm-hmm" 
by the experimenter each time the sub- 
ject gave a plural response. Salzinger and 
Pisoni, by use of such verbal reinforcers 
by the interviewer as "mmm-hmm," "uh- 
ha," or "I see" each time an affect re- 
sponse was made by the subject were 
able to produce a significant increase in 
this class of response in a group of 
schizophrenic patients. For an excellent 
review of these and some several dozen 
similar studies, the reader is referred to 
the recent paper by Krasner (21). All 
of these results are provocative and con- 
siderably more research will no doubt be 
done in this area. 

Goldman-Eisler indicated that her In- 
teraction Chronograph personality de- 
scriptions of the three psychiatrists pos- 
sessed some validity since the rank order 
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correlations between, objective values so 
derived and opinions obtained independ- 
ently from seven psychiatrist colleagues 
"were in complete conformity" (14, p. 
670). Considerably more research of 
this type is indicated, however. Goldman- 
Eisler next reported a study in which 
she demonstrated individual differences 
among such language (content) variables 
as word rate, self-reference terms, verb- 
adjective ratios, etc., among the three 
psychiatrists, as well as within the patient 
group (15). Her latest study reports 
differences in speed of talking among 
individuals (normals and patients) and 
also the sensitivity of this variable to the 
interaction characteristic (rate of utter- 
ance) of the other person (16), .Thus 
her earlier results were confirmed for 
another interaction variable. 

This series of studies seems to confirm 
MacKinnon's conclusions of "specificity 
and generality of behavior" (22, p. 43); 
i.e., that a subject's behavior is a function 
not only of certain fixed organismic vari- 
ables, but also is dependent upon the 
prevailing stimulus conditions. Thus these 
studies help to define the parameters of 
this specificity (situation) and generality 
(organismic variables). 

NEED FOR STANDARDIZATION OF THE 

INTERVIEW SITUATION FOR 

RESEARCH PURPOSES 

Chappie's own experiences with inter- 
viewers, each of whom used their own 
individual interviewing style, and the re- 
sults of the laboratory experiments re- 
viewed by Krasner, all indicate the need 
for some control or standardization of 
the interviewees behavior If the clinical 
interview is to be used as a research tool 
To this end, Chappie suggested some 
rules to guide the interviewer's behavior. 
In addition, by prescribing that the inter- 
viewer behave in a number of different 
specified ways as the interview proceeds, 
it was possible to sample a larger portion 



oi the interviewee's repertoire of re- 
sponses. Therefore, the standardized in- 
terview is divided into five periods, with 
Periods 1,3, and 5 as free give-and-take 
periods, and Period 2 (silence) arid 4 
(interruption) as stress phases of the in- 
terview (5). The characteristics of the 
standardized interview are shown in Table 
2, \vhereas the "rules" governing the in- 
terviewer's behavior have been standard- 
ized by us (23) and are given in Table 3 
As can be seen, with its two stress periods 
and three non-stress periods Chappie's 
standardized interview provides a means 
for eliciting a sample of patients* behav- 
iors (dependent variables) in a complex 
but miniature, molar, interpersonal situa- 
tion, the characteristics of which to a 
certain degree are objective and prede- 
fined (independent variables). 



TABLE 2 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STANDARDIZED 
INTERVIEW 

Type of Duration of Period 

Inter- Fixed Variable 

Period viewing Duration Duration 

1 Free 10 

min- 
utes 

2 Stress 12 failures to 
(silence) respond, or 15 

minutes, which- 
ever is shorter 

3 Free 5 

min- 
utes 

4 Stress 12 interrup- 
(inter- tions, or 15 
ruption) minutes, which- 
ever is shorter 

5 Free 5 

min- 
utes 



Total 



20 plus 

min- a maximum of 
utes 30 more min- 
utes 
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RELIABILITY OF THE METHOD OF THE Observer Reliability. First to be men- 

PARTIALLY STANDARDIZED INTERVIEW tioiied is the reliability of the observer's 

n ^ c t * t. recording of the Interview. He is an in- 

Before the usefulness of such a re- f t . , , - , 

, . . . * * . - , . . tegral part of the instrument and the final 

search instrument can be determined, its 6 F , , ,. , , , i 

reliability must be known. The complex- results Wl11 be no more /? !l able than the 

ities of a psychiatric interview make the reliability or accuracy of his input. 

reliability problem one of multiple as- The availability of two Interaction 

pects, each of which needs independent Chronographs in the personnel depart- 

study. rnent of a large department store made 



TABLE 3 

RULES FOR INTERVIEWER 

Periods 1 to 5 (all periods): 

a. Interviewer introduces each period by a 5-second utterance (following Ms signal to 

the observer). 

b. All interviewing must be nondirective. No direct questions, no probing or depth inter- 

viewing. Interviewer can reflect, ask for clarification, ask for more information, 
introduce a new topic area, etc. In general, interviewer's comments should be non- 
challenging and open-ended and related to the patient's past comments or to some 
new, general topic. 

c. All interactions must be verbal only, or verbal and gestural at the same time; i.e.. 

interviewer cannot use head nods and other gestures alone. This rule simplifies the 
observer's task. 

d. All of interviewer's utterances must be of approximately 5~seconds' duration. 

e. After patient finishes a comment or other interaction, interviewer must respond in 

less than 1 second, except as otherwise noted in Period 2. 

f. Each time patient interrupts interviewer, the latter must continue to talk for 2 more 

seconds. This rale insures more explicit definition of a patient's ascendance-submis- 
sion pattern than would be possible if interviewer "submitted" immediately. 

Periods I, 3, and 5: 

a. Interviewer must never interrupt patient. 

b. If after interviewer makes a comment patient does not respond, Interviewer must wait 

15 seconds and then speak again for 5 seconds. 

Period 2 only: 

a. Interviewer must 'fail to respond" to last interaction of patient a total of 12 times 

(or for 15 minutes, whichever is shorter). 

b. After interviewer has been silent for 15 seconds (and patient has not taken Initiative) 

Interviewer makes another 5-second comment. 

Period 4 only: 

a. Each, time patient acts, interviewer must Interrupt patient for 5 seconds for a total 

of 12 times. 

b. Interviewer's Interruption should begin about 3 seconds after patient has begun his 

interaction. 

c. After having interrupted patient, If the patient continues through the interruption 

(docs not submit), interviewer will not interrupt again until patient has finished his 
utterance, i.e., Interviewer will interrupt patient only once during each utterance 
of the latter If patient does not "yield." 

d. The Period Is ended after 12 Interruptions or 15 minutes of attempting to obtain these. 
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possible simultaneous but independent re- 
cordings of the same standardized inter- 
view by two observers (O's). One of the 
O's had had approximately two years of 
experience (involving many hundreds of 
interviews) observing the standardized 
interview in an employment setting. The 
second O was relatively inexperienced, 
having recorded only some 10 practice 
interviews, and these in a psychiatric 
rather than a department store setting 
Preparation of the two O's for the pres- 
ent study consisted of their reviewing the 
structure of the partially standardized 



interview and the rules for what consti- 
tutes scorable action and inaction. Expe- 
rience had indicated that a major diffi- 
culty arises for the O when he tries to 
decide when an interviewee communica- 
tion unit (action) has terminated and 
inaction has begun. In order to surmount 
this difficulty and thereby make the ob- 
servations more objective, certain rules 
have been established to aid in the deci- 
sion of what is scored as inaction. These 
rules have been published (23, pp. 362- 
364) and were reviewed by the two O\ 
before the study began. 



TABLE 4 

OBSERVER RELIABILITY FOR TO1AL INFER VIE Wl 







Mean 














Raw 














Score 


SD 


rho 


/* 


P 


1. 


S's Units 














Obs. X 


50.70 


18.92 


.962 


.985 


.01 




Obs. Y 


50.70 


18.79 











S's Action 














Obs. X 


4153 


847 


998 


.998 


.01 




Obs. Y 


4169 


851 








3. 


S's Silence 














Obs. X 


434 


231 


.910 


.980 


.01 




Obs. Y 


416 


214 








4. 


S's Tempo 














Obs. X 


4584 


742 


1.000 


.999 


.01 




Obs. Y 


4585 


736 








5. 


S's Activity 














Obs. X 


3722 


990 


998 


.996 


.01 




Obs. Y 


3753 


1000 








6. 


S's Adjustment 














Obs. X 


.82 


14.25 


710 


.398 


.014 




Obs. Y 


5,41 


22.78 








7. 


Int.'s Adjustment 














Obs. X 


85.41 


76.03 


.859 


.944 


.01 




Obs. Y 


73.94 


65.10 








8. 


S's Synchron. 














Obs. X 


41.59 


17.10 


.928 


.948 


.01 




Obs. Y 


32.53 


14.44 








9. 


Int's Units 














Obs. X 


47.24 


17.26 


.993 


.999 


.01 




Obs. Y 


47.35 


17.55 









[ Note: "S" is Subject, "Int." is Interviewer, "Obs." is Observer. 

$ For this variable rho is significant at the .01 level, while r is not significant due to 3 
deviant cases. 
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Following the joint review, standard- 
ized interviews were conducted by three 
experienced (employment) interviewers 
over a one-week period with seventeen 
randomly selected S*s. The seventeen S\ 
who were being routinely interviewed 
and evaluated by the personnel depart- 
ment, consisted of applicants for jobs and 
employees being considered for promo- 
tion. The interviews were simultaneous!) 
but Independently recorded by the two 
O's who sat in a small totally dark room 
and watched the interview through a 
one-way window. An intercommunica- 
tion system was used to transmit the 
voices In all but the first three interviews, 
when mechanical failure forced the O's 
to use visual cues alone. Because of the 
darkness of the room, the use of ear- 
phones, and the observers' distance from 
the recording machines, no visual or 
auditory cues were available to either O 
to indicate the other's recording, assur- 
ing Independence of the two sets of 
observations. 

Table 4 contains the means and sigmas, 
as well as the Spearman rho and Pearson 
r reliability coefficients for nine major 
Interaction Chronograph variables. Al- 
though mean values (i.e., raw scores 
divided by number of units for each S) 
are usually used as scores for individual 
S*s (as In all subsequent tables), it was 
felt that these might obscure differences 
between the results of the two O's. There- 
fore, Individual raw scores were used in 
the computations. Mean values for the 
17 S's (i.e., the means across the 17 
individual raw scores) are presented for 
the total interview in Table 4. The reason 
for presenting values for both rho and r 
in Table 4 is made clear by the results 
with the variable S's Adjustment. For 
this variable, due to the influence ol only 
3 cases, r is reduced to an insignificant 
value of .398, while rho, a measure which 
is less sensitive to extreme deviations, 
yields a highly significant value of .710. 
Since we have been dealing with inter- 



action measures the characteristics oi 
which we are only now beginning to de- 
termine, and with relatively small N's, we 
felt it wise to compute both r and rho In 
all our analyses. Taken together, the 
results in Table 4 are striking evidence 
that even with an inexperienced observer, 
recordings of Interaction Chronograph 
patterns during standardized interviews 
are very reliable. With r as the measure 
of reliability, eight of the nine variables 
have coefficients above .94, while six are 
above .98. The results are equally strik- 
ing with rho. 

Since the standardized interview con- 
sists of five subperiods, it is of interest 
to ask how reliable are the observations 
for these periods In contrast to the inter- 
view as a whole. Table 5 presents the 
subperiod observer reliability for a sample 
of three of the major Interaction vari- 
ables: the number of S's Units of action, 
the duration of S's Actions, and the dura- 
tion of S's Silences. The values of r 
within subperiods for these three vari- 
ables range from .787 to .999, despite the 
fact that each is based on only a small 
time sample of the total interview. The 
one relatively low value of rho, .476, for 
S's Units in Period 2, is a statistical arti- 
fact due to a number of tied ranks, as 
can be seen by the high value (.889) of 
the Pearson r for this same variable. Of 
the 45 period-variable combinations (9 
variables times 5 subperiods, of which 

TABLE 5 

OBSERVER RELIABILITY FOR 
INDIVIDUAL PERIODS 

S's Units S's Action S's Silence 
Period rho r rho r rho r 

1 1.000 .998 .958 .^67~.910 .952 

2 .476 .889 .988 .997 ,855 .911 

3 .972 .973 .946 .970 .781 .840 

4 .710 .787 .994 .999 .763 .940 

5 .984 .984 .892 .878 .901 .956 

p = .05, r = .482, rho = .49 
p = .0 1 , r = .606, rho = .64 
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only 15 are shown In Table 5), 10 of 
the Pearson r observer-reliability values 
were .99; 20 were .95 and above; 28 
were .90 and above; and 40 (89% ) were 
70 and above. 3 Similar values were 
found for the 15 rfao coefficients shown 
in Table 5. Only one variable, S's Ad- 
justment (in Periods 2 and 3) was found 
to be unreliable. These two instances of 
subperiod unreliability appear to be due 
in part to the very restricted number of 
observations relevant to S's Adjustment 
which occur in Periods 2 and 3. Since 
S can fail to adjust (interrupt or fail to 
respond) to the interviewer only when 
the interviewer himself has acted, the 
occurrence of approximately three and 
five interviewer's Units in Periods 2 and 
3, respectively, meant that S's Adjust- 
ment in these periods depended upon 
very few (three and five) observations. 
Therefore, relatively small differences in 
observing one unit of adjustive behavior 
out of the three instances led to unreli- 
ability between O's for this variable dur- 
ing these two subperiods. Since these 
were the only two instances of unreli- 
ability, it can be concluded that observer 



4. To save printing costs, these 45 period- 
variable correlations have been deposited 
with the American Documentation Institute. 
Order Document No. 5183, remitting $1.25 
for microfilm or $1.25 for photocopies. 



reliability is high for individual sub- 
periods as well as for the interview as a 
whole. 

Table 6 presents the reliability of the 
three variables which are scored only in 
the stress periods (Periods 2 and 4) of 
the standardized interview. These vari- 
ables are S's Initiative, S's Dominance, 
and S's Quickness. These variables, like 
those in Table 4, are usually divided by 
the number of S's Units and hence ex- 
press average frequency, or duration per 
unit. The individual raw scores were 
utilized in the present study, however, 
as stated earlier. It is clear from the 
values shown in Table 6 that, despite the 
fact that these three variables are derived 
from only a small sample of the total 
interview, the O's nevertheless attained 
considerable reliability (.01 level of con- 
fidence for S's Initiative and S's Quick- 
ness, and .05 level for S's Dominance). 
The finding of significant but lower ob- 
server reliability for the Period 4 S's 
Dominance variable would seem to sup- 
port our earlier hypothesis (38, p. 427) 
that the tfc fast pace" of Period 4, with 
both the S and interviewer talking at the 
same time, presents the O with the most 
difficult recording situation. Reference 
to Table 5 of this study sheds further 
light on this possibility. In this table the 
Pearson r's for S's Action and S's Silence 



TABLE 6 

OBSERVER RELIABILITY FOR INITIATIVE, DOMINANCE, AND QUICKNESS 







Mean 
Raw 
Score 


SD 


rho r p 


1. 


S's Initiative (Period 2) 










Obs. X 


7.47 


2.81 


.765 .877 .01 




Obs. Y 


8.53 


3.39 




2. 


S's Dominance (Period 4) 










Obs. X 


3.18 


6.66 


.532 588 05 




Obs. Y 


6.59 


7.37 




3. 


S's Quickness (Period 2) 










Obs. X 


127.59 


60.04 


.941 .954 .01 




Obs. Y 


128.82 


55.34 
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in Period 4 are extremely high (.999 and 
.940, respectively), while the r for S's 
Units is somewhat lower (.787) but stil! 
at the .01 level. Such results suggest that 
the O*s differ by only several hundredths 
of a minute in recording how long an S 
speaks and is silent in Period 4, but that 
the extremely small differences in dura- 
tion occasionally result in observer dis- 
agreements as to whether S stopped act- 
ing before or after the interviewer 
stopped acting and thus somewhat reduce 
observer reliability for S's Dominance. 
Likewise, the very small discrepancies in 
observer input for the duration measures 
may occasionally result in differences as 
to whether S stopped very briefly and 
then began a new unit or was continu- 
ously acting in one unit. As is shown 
in Table 5, however, such minor differ- 
ences in observer-input for duration 
measures apparently have little effect on 
the reliability of some of the variables 
(S's Units, S's Silence, S's Action) even 
in Period 4, although they may result in 
more serious differences in the scores 
obtained for S's Dominance (Table 6). 
However, the fact that S's Dominance 
could yield an observer reliability co- 
efficient at the .05 level of confidence 
despite the fast pace of Period 4 implies 
that, with further refinements in defini- 
tion, and possibly more observer practice 
in recording Period 4 interactions, this 
variable may be as reliably observed and 
recorded as the others. 

Considering the study as a whole, it is 
clear from the results presented that, 
with the possible exception of the S's 
Dominance variable, the observation and 
recording of interaction patterns during 
the partially standardized interview is a 
highly reliable undertaking. The unusu- 
ally high coefficients of correlation for 
the total interview (Table 4) imply that 
the observer's task is largely a mechanical 
one once he has read, understood, and 
practiced the published rules as to what 
constitutes an action and an inaction (23, 



pp. 362-364). Observer response-sets or 
biases appear to have little effect upon 
the interviewee interaction record finally 
obtained (30). 

Scorer Reliability 

Also to be examined was the reliability 
of the scorer who abstracts the objective 
scores from the numbers printed by the 
counters. The Interaction Chronograph 
yields cumulative scores on the several 
variables and thus scoring, which in- 
volves primarily simple arithmetic skills, 
is a reasonably objective procedure. Two 
scorers followed Chappie's manual of in- 
structions (6) and scored independently 
the Interaction Chronograph records of 
ten standardized interviews selected at 
random. The results indicated perfect 
agreement between two scorers on 96 
percent of the 600 individual final scores 
involved. The magnitudes of the errors 
involved in the remaining 4 percent were 
very minimal: they were of the order of 

1 unit in whole number scores and .06 
in those variables measured in hundredths 
of a minute. Thus it would appear that 
scorer reliability presents no problem in 
these observations. 

Interviewer Reliability 

By the nature of the standardized in- 
terview itself, interviewer and interviewee 
performance are mutually dependent and 
thus the question of the reliability of the 
interviewer's standardized performance 
(the independent variable) is confounded 
with that of the interviewee's perform- 
ance (the dependent variable) . Thus the 
patient, free to manifest his individuality, 
sets the pattern both for content and tem- 
poral characteristics, while the interview- 
er must follow him, imposing only the 
predefined constraints set forth in Tables 

2 and 3. Indirect approaches to assessing 
the reliability of each participant are 
possible, however. 

Reliability of the interviewer's behav- 
ior is indicated in the following several 
ways. First, the machine records for our 
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interviewers showed that, when they were 
first learning the standardized interview 
method, their behavior deviated widely 
and randomly from the rules. For ex- 
ample, durations of single utterances 
varied from 1 second to 18 seconds in- 
stead of the prescribed 5 seconds; the 
number of failures to respond in Period 
2, or interruptions in Period 4 varied 
widely on both sides of the stated 12; etc. 
Only when the machine records indicated 
closer adherence to the rules by each 
interviewer (approximately 40 practice 
interviews each) were the experiments to 
be described below undertaken. How- 
ever, before these two-interviewer reli- 
ability studies are described, results on 
how well a single interviewer can follow 
the rules will be presented. 

Because of the present form of the 
Interaction Chronograph, it has only re- 
cently become possible for us to examine 
the doctor-patient interactions unit by 
unit. This is primarily because certain 
variables are algebraic sums of positive 
and negative values. For example, Ac- 
tions and Silences are not recorded as 
such but are summed under two count- 
ers; one for Activity (action minus si- 



lence) and one for Tempo (action plus 
silence). Another reason is that certain 
variables in which we are interested (e.g., 
number of failures to respond and num- 
ber of interruptions) are in no way re- 
corded but can be determined only from 
a unit by unit analysis of single interview 
records. Without an analysis of these and 
other first-order variables also not re- 
corded directly by the present form ot 
the instrument, it is not possible to docu- 
ment the degree to which the interviewer 
in fact follows the rules of the standard- 
ized interview. 

Although the necessary analytic pro- 
cedures were tedious, we undertook the 
examination of the records of the first 
interviews of 10 patients randomly se- 
lected from a group interviewed at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital (in a 
study to be described below) . The total 
number of interviewer units with these 
10 patients was 529, and these constitute 
the data from which were obtained the 
results to be described below. 

Table 7 shows the degree to which the 
interviewer is able to follow the rule that 
the duration of each of his actions should 
be 5 seconds. It is clear from Table 7 



TABLE 7 

DR.'S ACTION IN EACH OF THE FIVE PERIODS OF THE STANDARDIZED INTERVIEW: 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND RANGES 





j 


2 


Period 
3 4 


5 


F- 

test p 


Dr.'s Action 














Meanl 


4.83 


5.11 


4.92 


4.61 


4.71 


1.41 NS 


SDt 


1.51 


1.67 


1.41 


1.37 


1.54 




Range f 


0.6-10.8 


1.8-9.0 


1.8-9.0 


1.2-9.0 


1.2-12.6 




N (Dr.'s Units) 4 


155 


40 


99 


133 


102 





t Values shown are in seconds. 

t The number of units upon which the means for these 10 patients are based vary from 
period to period due to (1) differences in the lengths of each of the periods, (2) indi- 
vidual differences among patients, and, most importantly, (3) the fact that in most 
circumstances the Dr. is not to talk in Period 2 except when the patient has not taken 
the initiative by speaking again within 15 seconds following his own last utterance. 
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that his actions averaged almost exactly 
5 seconds in each of the 5 periods. The 
ranges indicate that there was an occa- 
sional departure from the rule. However, 
analysis revealed that 64 percent of the 
doctor's individual actions were between 
4 and 6 seconds, and that 90 percent of 
them were between 3 and 7 seconds. 
Since another rule for the interviewer is 
that he must stop within about 2 seconds 
whenever he is interrupted by the patient, 
a small number of interviewer actions is 
expected to be under 5 seconds. 

Table 8 shows the degree to which the 
interviewer is able to follow the rule that 
the duration of each of his silences in 
Periods 1, 3, and 5 should be less than 
1 second. The average duration is ap- 
proximately 0.64 second, as shown in 
Table 8 Further analysis showed that 97 
percent of the interviewer's individual 
silences were under 1 second. 

Table 9 shows the degree to which the 
interviewer is able to follow the rule that 
for those instances in Period 2 when the 
patient remains silent following his own 
last utterance (i.e., fails to initiate by 
speaking again), the interviewer is to 
wait 15 seconds before speaking himself 
The mean (16.84 seconds) and range 
(11.4 to 20.4 seconds) indicate a fairly 
high degree of success. Eighty percent 
of the doctor's required 15 second si- 
lences fell between 15 and 19 seconds. 

Table 10 shows the degree to which 
the interviewer is able to follow the rules 



that he fail to respond to the patient's 
last utterance 12 times in Period 2, and 
that he interrupt the patient 12 times in 
Period 4. In both instances the mean of 
12 and range of 11 to 13 indicate that 
the interviewer follows these two rules 
without difficulty. 

These tables make clear that the inter- 
viewer is able both to learn and to follow 
the rules of the standardized interview 
to a reasonably high degree. With the 
demonstration that learning to follow the 
rules of the standardized interview is pos- 
sible, we can next turn to another aspect 
of the interviewer reliability problem. 
Namely, how reliably can two interview- 
ers carry out the standardized interview 
with a given sample of subjects? 

When two interviewers had independ- 
ently learned the standardized interview 
to a satisfactory criterion, and had then 
interviewed 20 outpatients in our first 
interviewee reliability study, observations 
on this aspect of the interviewer reliabil- 
ity problem were made. This study was 
designed to investigate primarily the re- 
liability of interviewee interaction pat- 
terns. One aspect of this study pertains 
to the question of interviewer reliability 
and will be presented here. Each patient 
was interviewed by each interviewer in 
interviews separated by an interval of a 
few minutes, in ABBA order and inde- 
pendently. 

That interviewer reliability for another 
interview dimension is high Is shown in 



TABLE 8 

DR.'S SILENCE IN THREE FREE PERIODS OF THE STANDARDIZED INTERVIEW! 
MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND RANGES 







Period 








1 


3 


5 F-test 


P 


1. Mean Dr.'s Silencet 


0.64 


0.66 


061 3.33 


NS 


SDt 


0.21 


0.17 


0.07 




Range t 


0.6 to 1.8 


0.6 to 1.8 


0.6 to 1.2 




N (Dr.'s Units) 


101 


67 


71 





t Values shown are in seconds. 
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Table 1 1, which deals with the lengths of 
the pair of interviews for any one sub- 
ject. From Table 2 it can be seen that 
twenty minutes of the interview are fixed 
and that, depending upon the subject's 
behavior in Periods 2 and 4, anywhere 
from several to thirty more minutes may 
be utilized by a subject to complete the 
standardized interview. Table 11 con- 
tains an analysis of the actual mean 
length of the twenty pairs of interviews. 
It can be seen that the standardized inter- 
view takes, on the average, about 33 
minutes to conduct, and that both doctors 
had essentially equal interview times. 
Furthermore, the order of the interview, 
comparing all 20 first interviews or all 
20 second interviews independent of 
which doctor was first or second yielded 
no differences in mean length of inter- 
view when subjected to statistical analysis 
(analysis of covariance). It is of interest 
to remember that relatively little restric- 
tion was placed on the lengths of two of 
the periods (i.e., patients could vary in 
their behavior in Periods 2 and 4 such 
that the lengths of each of these periods 
could range from, say, one minute to 
fifteen minutes) . Table 1 1 indicates that, 
even with this freedom to vary, the pa- 
tients behaved similarly in regard to this 
variable with the two interviewers. Al- 
though not shown in Table 11, the mean 
lengths of the two variable subperiods 
were similar. They were respectively 
8.41 and 8.44 minutes in Period 2 
(r = .631 ), and 3.68 and 2.26 minutes in 
Period 4 (r = .555). These slight differ- 

TABLE 9 

DR.'S SILENCE IN THE SILENCE STRESS PERIOD 
(PERIOD 2) OF THE STANDARDIZED INTERVIEW: 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, AND RANGES 

Period 2 

1. Mean Dr.'s 

Silence (in seconds) 16.84 

SD (in seconds) 2.25 

Range (in seconds) 1 1 .4 to 20.4 



TABLE 10 

DR.'S FREQUENCY OF FAILURES TO RESPOND 
(PERIOD 2) AND FREQUENCY OF INTERRUP- 
TIONS (PERIOD 4): MEANS, STANDARD DEVIA- 
TIONS AND RANGES 





Failures 
to 
Respond 


Inter- 
ruptions 


Mean number 
SD 
Range 


12.20 
0.60 
11 to 13 


12.00 
0.15 
11 to 13 



ences in mean lengths were not significant 
by F-test, while the values of r were sig- 
nificant at the .01 level of confidence. 
These indirect observations, although 
confounded by interviewee character- 
istics, point to the reliability of one fur- 
ther aspect of the interviewer's behavior 
during the standardized interview. 

Similarly, the high agreement in the 
mean number of Dr.'s Units, when the 
same 20 patients were independently in- 
terviewed by the two doctors, points to 
interviewer reliability on still another di- 
mension. The data are shown in Table 
12. 

It is clear from both Tables 7, 8, 9, 
and 10, and additionally from Tables 11 
and 12, that the ability to learn and 
follow the rules is not limited to one 
interviewer. However, it is also clear that 
trained interviewers, while quite reliable, 
are not perfect. We know of several pos- 
sible sources of the slight variability 
documented in the above tables; fluctua- 
tions (error) in the interviewer's per- 
formance, on the one hand, and on the 
other hand, and probably more impor- 
tant, his difficulty in deciding quickly, 
from a combination of verbal and non- 
verbal cues, when the patient has termi- 
nated an action, when the patient is 
about to initiate a new action, whether 
in the rapid single exchanges in Period 4 
the patient has, in fact, stopped acting or 
not, etc. These difficulties notwithstand- 
ing, Tables 7 to 12 show that the inter- 
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TABLE 11 

ANALYSIS OF MEAN LENGTH OF TOTAL INTERVIEW 
FOR 20 PATIENTS INTERVIEWED TWICE 



Analysis 


Mean 


Range 


Length of all 40 interviews 
a. Length of all first interviews (N = 20) 
b. Length of all second interviews (N = 20) 
c. Length of all first doctor's interviews (N = 20) 
d. Length of all second doctor's interviews (N 20) 


32.8 minutes 
3 2.9 minutes 
32.8 minutes 
33.5 minutes 
32.2 minutes 


25.7 to 50.3 
26.9 to 41.4 
25.7 to 50.3 
26.9 to 50.3 
25.7 to 41.2 



viewer can, with a little practice, become 
an "instrument" of research of consider- 
able reliability. 

Interviewee Reliability: First Study 

After two interviewers had practiced 
the interview technique described in 
Tables 2 and 3 in some 40 interviews 
each, and the objective interaction scores 
indicated that they were approaching the 
prescribed patterns with a high degree of 
accuracy and without feeling unduly in- 
hibited in their responses, the first of 
several studies of interviewee reliability 
was initiated (24, 38, 39). 

The design called for twenty patients, 
each to be interviewed '\\C\ v >i:\ by 
the two interviewers, one of whom was 
a young internist experienced in inter- 
viewing, and the other an older psychia- 
trist. The Ss were out-patients sent to 
the psychiatric clinic of Washington Uni- 
versity School of Medicine for screening 
and assignment to individual psycho- 
therapists. They were new patients, white, 
11 men and 9 women, ranging in age 
from approximately 18 to 55. The pre- 



senting problems were typical of the 
population of this outpatient clinic, and 
consisted of cases of anxiety reaction, 
hysteria, depression, schizophrenia, obses- 
sive-compulsive neurosis, duodenal ulcer, 
and possible chronic brain syndrome. 

The design was randomized to control 
order effects and each interviewer thus 
interviewed every other patient first; an 
AB order with the first patient and a BA 
order with the second, etc. In this way 
each interviewer came first in the se- 
quence for ten patients and second for 
the remaining ten. Statistical evaluation 
of "interviewer-order" effects on patients' 
behavior was therefore possible. This 
proved to be an unimportant variable 
(24). 

Ash trays were removed from the in- 
terviewer's desk so that patient smoking 
would be discouraged and thus not com- 
plicate the observer's task. No mention 
was made of the experiment by the inter- 
viewer and the experiment began when 
he opened the interview with such a five- 
second statement as "My name is Dr. 



TABLE 12 

DR/S UNITS FOR TWO INTERVIEWERS CONDUCTING INDEPENDENT 
INTERVIEWS WITH 20 PATIENTS A FEW MINUTES APART 



Original Study 
Dr. 1 Dr. 2 



rho 



1. Mean Dr.'s Units 63 60 

SD 23 18 

Range 21 to 109 27 to 93 



.772 



.782 



.01 
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Can you tell me how you happened to 
come to the clinic at this time?" The 
interviewer pressed a concealed button 
for a light signal to the observer. The 
observer was seated in the next room on 
the other side of a large one-way window 
(5 ft. x 2 ft.) and recorded the inter- 
action by pressing designated buttons for 
the interviewer and the patient. A high- 
fidelity microphone was hung from the 
ceiling and connected to an amplifier in 
the observer's room. The side effects ot 
the recorded voices in the observer's 
room were controlled by piping the voices 
to the observer through earphones 
Throughout the experiment, sound re- 
cording and visual observation of the 
interactions were excellent. Verbatim 
recording of the interview exchanges was 
made by means of recently devised highly 
sensitive microphones, connected directly 
to an Audograph machine in the ob- 
server's room. The Audograph discs were 
transcribed for subsequent studies (con- 
tent analysis, etc.). 

The second interviewer was always m 
another building when the first interview- 
er was conducting his interview, thereby 
insuring independence: both began with 
no knowledge about the patient. After 
finishing his interview, the first interview- 
er would say, u Mr(s). , I'd like an- 
other doctor in our clinic to talk with 
you now, and if you will wait here a 
minute or two I will go to get him." 
Upon his arrival, the second interviewer 
signalled the observer, made a five-second 
opening introductory remark to the pa- 
tient, and the second half of the experi- 
ment began. 

Subjects were used in the order in 
which they were sent to this particular 
clinic. However, due to power failure in 
the hospital on one occasion, and to total 
incoherence on the part of one patient, 
two of the consecutive planned experi- 
ments were lost. 

Table 13 presents the means, standard 
deviations, and ranges for eight variables 



which are recorded for the total inter- 
view, while Table 14 presents similar 
data for the two variables recorded only 
in Periods 2 and 4. The data for two of 
the remaining variables are presented in 
Tables 11 and 12. The results show a 
striking reliability (stability) in these in- 
terviewee interaction variables from first 
interview to second interview, for each 
of the twenty patients. The stability in 
patients' interaction patterns (and corol- 
lary reliability of measurement by the 
Interaction Chronograph) is demon- 
strated in Table 13 in several ways: 
(a) relative reliability of the interaction 
behaviors manifested by each of the 20 
patients with the two doctors, and (b) 
absolute reliability of these same inter- 
action patterns. 

Relative reliability is inferred from the 
values of the Pearson product-moment 
coefficients of correlation shown in the 
second column from the last. These co- 
efficients range from .726 to .930 and all 
are significant at the .01 level of proba- 
bility. They indicate that, for the inter- 
view as a whole (summing all five pe- 
riods) each of the 8 Interaction Chrono- 
graph variables has a marked stability, 
i.e., that two interviewers will elicit inter- 
viewee characteristics from each of the 
20 patients in amounts which place each 
patient in the same relative position. 

However, since one can get high values 
of Pearson r for any one variable when 
2 interviewers elicit different amounts of 
this variable from the same patient, pro- 
viding the same relative values of these 
amounts are maintained from patient to 
patient, 3 these high values for r, in them- 
selves, are not sufficient to demonstrate 



5. One could get a perfect correlation 
(1.00) on Pt's Units, for example, if the 
second interviewer always got double or 
some other multiple of the number of units 
from the same patients; i.e., if from 3 Pts. 
one doctor got 30, 40, and 50 units, and 
the second obtained 60, 80, and 100, the 
value of r would be 1.00. 
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TABLE 13 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, RANGES AND COEFFICIENTS 
OF CORRELATION ACROSS TOTAL INTERVIEW 



Dr. 1 



Original Study 



Dr. 2 



1 


Mean Pt.'s Units 


72.20 


69.85 


.747* 


.01 




SD 


25.55 


20.90 








Range 


25 to 127 


29 to 112 






2. 


Mean Pt.'s Actionf 


48.20 


43.90 


.912 


.01 




SD 


39.64 


29.84 








Range 


13 to 154 


9 to 136 






3. 


Mean Pt.'s Silencet 


9.10 


8.20 


.764 


.01 




SD 


3.85 


2.46 








Range 


4 to 19 


4 to 13 






4. 


Mean Pt.'s Tempof 


57.20 


52.85 


.908 


.01 




SD 


36.87 


27.26 








Range 


24 to 159 


26 to 142 






5. 


Mean Pt.'s Activity! 


39.55 


36.20 


.930 


.01 




SD 


40.49 


30.01 








Range 


2 to 150 


2 to 131 






6. 


Mean Pt.'s Adjustmentf 


1.53 


1.28 


.802 


.01 




SD 


1.33 


1.17 








Range 


Oto 5 


Oto 4 






7. 


Mean Dr.'s Adjustment! 


1.83 


L53 


.737 


.01 




SD 


1.17 


.80 








Range 


3. 57 to +1-00 


3.03 to -J-.14 






8. 


Mean Pt.'s Synchronization 


.84 


.84 


.726 


.01 




SD 


.07 


.06 








Range 


.63 to .99 


.76 to .98 







f Values for these variables are recorded in hundredths of a minute. To convert to seconds 

multiply the given value by 0.6. 
$ Corresponding values for rho for these eight variables are as follows: (1) .807, (2) .847, 

(3) .854, (4) .805, (5) .874, (6) .716, (7) .668, and (8) .691. 



TABLE 14 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, RANGES, AND COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION FOR TWO 
INTERVIEWERS FOR INITIATIVE (PERIOD 2) AND DOMINANCE (PERIOD 4) 



Original Study 
Dr. 1 Dr. 2 



* Significant at the .05 level of probability. 
** Significant at the .01 level of probability. 



rho 



1. 


Mean Pt.'s Initiative (Period 2) 
SD 


.75 
.18 


.77 
19 


.805** .718** 




Range 


.17 to .94 


.23 to 1.00 




2. 


Mean Pt.'s Dominance (Period 4) 


.32 


.42 


.470* .102 




SD 


.31 


.30 






Range 


.71 to +.83 


.92 to +.29 
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reliability in the sense of stability (or 
invariance) in patient characteristics. 

To demonstrate the latter, one needs to 
examine the values of the means, SB's 
and ranges for any one variable across 
the two interviewers. Examination of 
Table 13 (and Table 12) indicates equal- 
ly striking absolute reliability of these 9 
variables for the 20 patients with the two 
interviewers. Thus, for example, despite 
very marked individual differences in the 
interaction rate of the 20 patients (Pt.'s 
Units), as seen by the fact that patients 
varied from 25 to 127 units with Doctor 
1, and 29 to 112 with Doctor 2, the aver- 
age number of units for these 20 patients 
was 72 with Doctor 1 and almost 70 with 
Doctor 2. That is, despite the fact that, 
during an interview of 33 minutes' aver- 
age length, one patient interacted 25 
times (less than once a minute) and an- 
other patient 127 times (4 times per 
minute) with Doctor 1, and similarly 
with Doctor 2, any single individual 
seemed to maintain his own interaction 
rate independent of which doctor was 
interviewing him. Thus one individual 
interacted 25 times with the first doctor 
and 29 times with the second, while an- 
other subject interacted 112 and 129 
times, respectively, with the two inter- 
viewers. This marked similarity in values 
of the means, as well as the equally strik- 
ing similarity in standard deviations and 
ranges for all the variables, would tend 
to indicate, when added to the high 
values of the Pearson r's, that the inter- 
action variables reflect stable and invari- 
ant personality characteristics under the 
standardized conditions in the subjects 
studied. 

While the results shown in Table 13 
(and Table 12) are the reliability figures 
for the total interview, the reliability of 
the same variables in each of the five 
subperiods was likewise high. These data 
have been published elsewhere (24, 38, 
39), and will not be presented here be- 



cause to date very little use has been 
made of the subperiod scores. However, 
there are two variables, Pt.'s Initiative 
and Pt.'s Dominance, which are scored 
only in the two stress periods (Periods 
2 and 4). Table 14 contains the test- 
retest reliability data across the two inter- 
viewers for these two variables in the 
same sample of 20 outpatients. Two 
things are apparent from the findings pre- 
sented in Table 14: (1) the Pearson 
Coefficients of Correlation are statistically 
significant, even though the average Pt.'s 
Initiative score is derived from Period 2, 
which has an average length of only 
about 8 minutes of the total interview 
average of 32 minutes, and the average 
Pt.'s Dominance score from Period 4, 
which takes only about 3-4 minutes of 
the total 32; (2) for this group of 20 
subjects, the reliability of the Pt.'s Domi- 
nance variable (.470) is lower than that 
of the Pt.'s Initiative variable (.805). 
One possible explanation of the lower 
reliability of the Pt.'s Dominance vari- 
able, as an interviewee characteristic, is 
the lower reliability of the observer's in- 
put for this variable, as shown in Table 6. 
However, the results presented in Tables 
16 and 18 indicating as they do a reversal 
in the relative stability of these inter- 
action variables, will make evident the 
fact that it probably is not observer error 
alone which is responsible for the lower 
reliability value for Dominance (shown 
in Table 14), but that more likely this 
reduced reliability is a reflection of the 
fact that Dominance is assessed for only 
3-4 minutes of the total 32 minute (aver- 
age) interview. Thus, the reduced reli- 
ability may be merely a reflection of the 
Spearman-Brown phenomenon in reverse 
(that a sample of a whole will be less 
reliable than is the longer whole, itself). 
This phenomenon would hold also for 
Pt.'s Initiative (based on 8 minutes) rela- 
tive to the other interviewee variables all 
of which are assessed on the basis of the 
total interview (Table 13). 
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Interviewee Reliability: Replication Study 
Since the reliabilities obtained for the 
Interaction ClirciiogiLph variables were 
unusually high for complex variables 
such as one finds in the interview, it was 
decided to duplicate the study exactly 
with a second sample of 20 patients re- 
ferred to the same clinic. All conditions 
of the replication study were the same as 
before. The results are shown in Tables 
15 and 16. As will be seen, they confirm 
the findings of the first study. 

The results so far described (in Tables 
4 through 16) thus define (1) the reli- 
ability of the interviewer who serves as 
the independent variable by following the 
rules of the partially standardized inter- 
view; (2) the reliability of the interviewee 
interaction patterns, (the dependent vari- 
ables); (3) the reliability of the scorer 
who scores the final Interaction Chrono- 
graph record; and, finally, (4) the reli- 
ability of the observer's input. 

POSSIBLE CONSTRAINING INFLUENCE OF 
THE STANDARDIZATION OF THE INTERVIEW 

The question can be raised here wheth- 
er the obtained high stability in inter- 
action patterns from interviewer to inter- 
viewer for any one interviewee was due 
to the latter's repeating the "same story" 
to the second interviewer, or some similar 
artifact. Verbatim records of the inter- 
views show that there were often major 
differences in content between the first 
and second interviews. Military experi- 
ences might be a prominent feature of 
the first interview, yet hardly alluded to 
in the second: resented desertion by a 
spouse might dominate one or more sub- 
sections of the first interview, and not be 
mentioned in the second, etc. Hence the 
"same story" possibility is not a likely 
explanation of the results. 

The records show also that psycho- 
therapeutic changes could occur in the 
first interview and be reported in the 
second, prefaced by a clearly identifying 



remark such as "Until I talked to the 
other doctor today, I didn't realize 
that . . . ," etc. Some patients were ob- 
viously less emotional in the second inter- 
view than in the first. Such differences 
between the two consecutive interviews 
in content, attitude, insight, emotionality, 
etc., are material for examination by a 
variety of methods. However, in spite 
of these clinically obvious differences in 
the two interviews of one patient, there 
was still a marked stability in interaction 
patterns for any given patient. 

Some post-interview comments made 
either to one of the interviewers or to a 
doctor in another clinic, such as "I liked 
you more than the other doctor I didn't 
like him at all," "I was upset by those 
doctors I revealed things and said things 
I hadn't thought of for years," etc., em- 
phasize that: (a) the standardized inter- 
view is compatible with certain patient 
reactions common to any initial psychi- 
atric interview; (b) change in the inter- 
actional pattern of the interviewer from 
period to period is not mentioned by the 
patient who presumably is not fully aware 
of it; and that therefore (c) there exists 
the possibility of utilizing the standard- 
ized interview as a systematic observa- 
tional device that can be interpolated a 
number of times at different points m a 
prolonged p^csvilKi^neuiV or other in- 
teractional relationship, without "accom- 
modation" or practice effects. 

STABILITY IN THE INTERVIEW BEHAVIOR 

OF SUBJECTS RE-INTERVIEWED 

AFTER VARYING INTERVALS 

The above observations deal with the 
stability of the behavior of subjects inde- 
pendently interviewed twice in the same 
afternoon (a few minutes apart) by two 
practiced interviewers. Having demon- 
strated that, on a given day two inter- 
viewers could each elicit the same inter- 
action behavior from any given patient, 
we examined the stability of the indi- 
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TABLE 15 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, RANGES, AND COEFFICIENTS 
OF CORRELATION ACROSS TOTAL INTERVIEW 



Replication Study 
Di.J Dr. 2 



1. 


Mean Pt.'s Units 


68.30 


76.65 


.926$ 


.01 




SD 


25.95 


26.69 








Range 


39 to 132 


41 to 133 






2. 


Mean Pt.'s Action t 


44.15 


39.35 


.899 


.01 




SD 


23.08 


64.26 








Range 


12 to 93 


12 to 93 






3. 


Mean Pt.'s Silencet 


9.10 


9.00 


.770 


.01 




SD 


2.92 


2.25 








Range 


5 to 18 


6 to 15 






4. 


Mean Pt.'s Tempot 


53.65 


48.55 


.905 


.01 




SD 


22.33 


19.61 








Range 


19 to 100 


19 to 100 






5. 


Mean Pt.'s Activity 1' 


35.00 


30.35 


.891 


.01 




SD 


23.35 


20.28 








Range 


4 to 87 


3 to 85 






6 


Mean Pt.'s Adjustment 1' 


1.08 


.66 


.853 


.01 




SD 


1.43 


1.29 








Range 


+. 50 to 5.64 


+.88 to 4.95 






7. 


Mean Dr.'s Adjustment f- 


2.24 


1.93 


.749 


.01 




SD 


1.21 


.69 








Range 


_.77to 4.82 


.88 to 2.97 






8. 


Mean Pt.'s Synchronization 


.84 


.85 


.741 


.01 




SD 


.08 


.05 








Range 


.69 to .97 


.77 to .98 






9. 


Mean Dr.'s Units 


58.75 


63.45 


.909 


.01 




SD 


26.16 


24.94 








Range 


28 to 119 


32 to 115 







f Values for these variables are recorded in hundredths of a minute. To convert to seconds 

multiply the given value by 0.6. 
4 Corresponding values for rho for these nine variables are as follows: (1) .917, (2) .945, 

(3) .859, (4) .941, (5) .910, (6) .821, (7) .780, (8) .717, and (9) .880. 



TABLE 16 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, RANGES, AND COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION FOR 
TWO INTERVIEWERS FOR INITIATIVE (PERIOD 2) AND DOMINANCE (PERIOD 4) 



Replication Study 
Dr. 1 Dr. 2 



* Significant at the .05 level of probability. 
** Significant at the .01 level of probability. 



rho 



1. Mean Pt.'s Initiative (Period 2) .72 


.73 


.552* .556* 


SD .18 


.14 




Range .25 to .92 


.42 to .92 




2. Mean Pt.'s Dominance (Period 4) .36 


.43 


.697** .713** 


SD .31 


.26 




Range LOO to +.13 


.92 to +.00 
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vidual subject's interview behavior over 
time. In order to control for possible 
interviewer interaction effects (interaction 
in the statistical sense of confounding 
variables) only one interviewer was used 
for both test and retest. It was recog- 
nized, however, that the use of one inter- 
viewer for both interviews, while avoid- 
ing the difficulty of interviewer confound- 
ing, nevertheless might introduce other 
difficulties involving habituation, 'trans- 
ference," or other patient "set" responses 
-and thus produce lower reliability fig- 
ures on retest. 

For each of the studies to be presented, 
the method of procedure was as described 
earlier. Each subject was interviewed 
twice by one interviewer, the same expe- 
rienced psychiatrist used in the earlier 
studies. The retest intervals used were 
three: (a) 7 days, (b) 5 weeks, and 
(c) 8 months. 

Tables 17 and 18 show the stability of 
interview interaction patterns over seven 
days in a third sample of 20 out-patients 
from the Washington University School 
of Medicine psychiatric outpatient clinic. 

Tables 19 and 20 show the stability of 
interview interaction patterns (over 5 
weeks) of a fourth sample of patients/ 5 
These were 19 white, male, chronic 
schizophrenic patients ranging in age 
from 27 to 42 years (median of 30 and 
mean of 33), who were interviewed at 
the Research Facility of the Rockland 
State Hospital 7 Diagnosis was made and 
agreed upon by two staff psychiatrists in 



6. These observations were made by use 
of a portable lape-icxonJin? device, the in- 
formation in ulikrh could subsequently be 
fed into the standard form of the Interaction 
Chronograph. The portable device was 
developed by the E. D. Chappie Company, 
Inc., of Noroton, Connecticut. 

7. We should like to thank Alfred M. 
Stanley, M.D., Nathan S. Kline, M.D., and 
other members of the medical, nursing, and 
research staff for the considerable time and 
effort they contributed on our behalf in the 
execution of this study. 



every instance. The patients had been 
hospitalized (uninterruptedly) with this 
diagnosis for a minimum of three years 
(range from 3 to 18 years, with a mean 
of 8.3, and median of 7.5 years). Mean 
and median years of education were 9.7 
and 9,2 'cspjci^eh, with a range from 

4 to 16 years. 

It is clear from Tables 17, 18, 19, and 
20 that considerable stability of the inter- 
viewee interaction variables is still evident 
after a 7-day and a 5-week interval. The 
method thus can be used as a systematic 
observational device which can be inter- 
polated a number of times at different 
points for the study of behavioral changes 
over time (e.g., for studying the effects 
of psychotherapy, drugs, psychosurgery, 
etc.). 

Reliabilities which, after one week 
(Tables 17 and 18) are lower than after 
five weeks (Tables 19 and 20), raise 
interesting questions. It may be that a 
hospitalized, chronic schizophrenic popu- 
lation is more stable in its interactional 
characteristics than is an outpatient, non- 
psychotic group of patients. It is possible, 
also, that the characteristics of the inter- 
viewee population are unimportant in 
themselves and that the relevant variable 
is the time interval between the inter- 
views. That is, "memory," "habituation," 
"transference," etc. phenomena all may 
be important here. It may turn out that 
the preservation of the "newness" of the 
stimulus situation (medical atmosphere, 
the particular interviewer as a person, 
the patient's drive state at the time of 
interview, etc.) is highly pertinent to the 
degree of stability of the interviewee's 
interaction pattern. A third possible ex- 
planation is that the lower stability after 
7 days may be a statistical artifact: the 
standard deviations., for nearly all the 
interaction variables are much smaller for 
the 7 day group (Table 17) than for the 
same day (Tables 12/13, 15) or the 

5 week group (Table- 19). Choice among 
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TABLE 17 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, RANGES AND COEFFICIENTS 
OF CORRELATION ACROSS TOTAL INTERVIEW 



One Week Apart 
First Second 

Interview Interview 



rho 



1. 


Mean Pt.'s Units 


72.30 


78.30 


.765 * :: ' 


.890** 




SD 


15.75 


19.54 








Range 


43 to 118 


48 to 131 






2. 


Mean Pt *s Action 


34.55 


34.05 


.597" :: 


.655 *' : 




SD 


15.77 


15.32 








Range 


5 to 86 


9 to 73 






3. 


Mean Pt.'s Silence 


9.75 


9.30 


532- 1 ' 


.646* ^ 




SD 


3.73 


2.43 








Range 


6 to 24 


6 to 15 






4. 


Mean Pt.'s Tempo 


46.00 


44.40 


.735^ - 


.764 




SD 


14.19 


14.59 








Range 


27 to 96 


22 to 84 






5. 


Mean Pt.'s Activity 


28.00 


25.75 


.738** 


.768** 




SD 


14.19 


13.60 








Range 


8 to 76 


3 to 62 






6. 


Mean Pi's Adjustment 


.89 


1.15 


.776** 


.757** 




SD 


.77 


1.39 








Range 


+.58 to 2 50 


+.89 to 5.24 






7. 


Mean Dr.'s Adjustment 


2.09 


2.17 


.558** 


.554* 




SD 


.77 


.87 








Range 


_ 98 to 3.34 


__.95to 3.69 






8. 


Mean Pt.'s Synchronization 


,86 


.88 


541** 


.526** 




SD 


.05 


.07 








Range 


.76 to .93 


.73 to 1.01 






9, 


Mean Dr.'s Units 


59.65 


66.25 


.528* 


.823** 




SD 


13.88 


1849 








Range 


37 to 96 


37 to 118 







* Significant at the .05 level of probability. 
** Significant at the .01 level of probability. 



TABLE 18 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, RANGES, AND COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION FOR 
TWO INTERVIEWERS FOR INITIATIVE (PERIOD 2) AND DOMINANCE (PERIOD 4) 



One Week Apart 






First 


Second 








Interview 


Interview 


r rho 


1. 


Mean Pt.'s Initiative (Period 2) 


.70 


.67 


.335 .416* 




SD 


.19 


.16 






Range 


.29 to .92 


.38 to .92 




2. 


Mean Pt.'s Dominance (Period 4) 


.46 


.36 


.367 .404* 




SD 


.26 


.35 






Range 


to .92 


+.75 to .80 





* Significant at the .06 level of probability. 
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TABLE 19 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, RANGES AND COEFFICIENTS 
OF CORRELATION ACROSS TOTAL INTERVIEW 







Five Weeks 
First 
Interview 


A part 
Second 
Interview 


/ rho 


P 


1. 


Mean Pt.'s Units 


80.95 


73.05 


910 .907 


.01 




SD 


34.93 


32.65 








Range 


24 to 139 


25 to 152 






2. 


Mean Pt.'s Action 


51.63 


57.84 


.862 .886 


.01 




SD 


67.65 


70.61 








Range 


6 to 242 


6 to 234 






3. 


Mean Pt.'s Silence 


10.53 


10.92 


.779 .718 


.01 




SD 


4.93 


5.38 








Range 


5 to 18 


4.5 to 24.5 






4. 


Mean Pt.'s Tempo 


62.68 


68.79 


.857 919 


.01 




SD 


65.24 


68.25 








Range 


18 to 248 


18 to 239 






5. 


Mean Pt.'s Activity 


40.95 


46.89 


.865 874 


.01 




SD 


70.39 


73.29 








Range 


12 to +237 


15 to +230 






6. 


Mean Pt.'s Adjustment 


3.36 


4.02 


.607 .530* 


.01 




SD 


3.44 


4.34 








Range 


9.78 to +.41 


15.98 to .26 






7. 


Mean Dr/s Adjustment 


1.46 


1.51 


.737 .758 


.01 




SD 


1.27 


1.17 








Range 


2.84 to +1.25 


3.04 to +1.33 






8. 


Mean Pt.'s Synchron. 


.97 


.95 


596 .549* 


.01 




SD 


10 


.10 








Range 


.83 to 1.21 


.80 to 1.21 






9. 


Mean Dr.'s Units 


73.53 


66.47 


.890 .881 


.01 




SD 


35.64 


36.34 








Range 


22 to 131 


20 to 151 







* Significant at the .05 level of probability. 



TABLE 20 



MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, RANGES, AND COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION FOR 
TWO INTERVIEWERS FOR INITIATIVE (PERIOD 2) AND DOMINANCE (PERIOD 4) 



Five Weeks Apart 
First Second 
Interview Interview 


r rho 


P 


1. 


Mean Pt.'s Initiative (Period 2) 


.59 


.64 


.828 .812 


.01 




SD 


.29 


.29 








Range 


0.00 to .92 


.08 to .93 






2. 


Mean Pt.'s Dominance (Period 4) 


.67 


.71 


.232 .143 


NS 




SD 


.24 


.20 








Range 


_1, 00 to .20 


1.00 to .11 
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these alternatives can be made only after 
further investigation. 

A fifth sample of patients was used to 
study stability of the interaction patterns 
over a still longer period of time. These 
were 20 white patients from the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, of whom 15 
were outpatients and 5 inpatients; 8 males 
and 12 females. They had a mean and 
median age of 42.5 years (range from 
15 to 80); median education of 10 years 
(range from 6 to 15); and median 
Wechsler-Bellevue I.Q. 101 (range from 
73 to 124). Clinical diagnoses as given 
by one experienced psychiatrist were as 
follows: 8 depression, 6 anxiety neurosis, 
2 hysteria, and one each of schizoid per- 
sonality, psychopathic personality, unre- 
solved grief reaction and possible psycho- 
sis (schizophrenia). The same psychia- 
trist used previously was the interviewer; 
the same observer was used; and in other 
ways the procedure was identical with 
that of the 7-day and 5-week studies. The 
standard Interaction Chronograph was 
used to record the interviews. 

Tables 21 and 22 show the stability of 
interviewee interaction patterns in this 
sample over a median test-retest interval 
of 8 months (mean of 7.5 months and 
range from 3 to 12 months). It would 
appear from inspection of Tables 21 and 
22 that the stability values are, for the 
most part, lower after 8 months than 
after shorter intervals. 

In view of the fact that the time inter- 
val between test and retest interviews was 
so long (median of 8 months), it was not 
possible in this study to control possibly 
relevant variables as well as had been 
done with the previous time intervals 
used. Thus we learned, when our experi- 
ment was over, that the 20 patients had 
had varying numbers of psychotherapy 
hours between the test and retest stand- 
ardized interviews. Furthermore, the 
various individual p^cnoilioiapiMs (who 
were not a part of our experiment) were 
of several different psychotherapeutic 



schools, varied from inexperienced to 
very experienced, and had been assigned 
to these patients in terms of their medical 
and psychiatric needs, i.e., with no refer- 
ence at all to our study. In this sense, 
the results to be presented below can be 
considered as arising from an "experi- 
ment of nature " 

A SUGGESTED RELATION BETWEEN 

PSYCHOTHERAPY HOURS AND CHANGE IN 

INTERACTION BEHAVIOR 

As we considered the results presented 
in Tables 21 and 22, and the facts just 
mentioned, it occurred to us that the 
lower reliability figures after 8 months 
might reflect a number of uncontrolled 
variables such as ( 1 ) unreliability ot 
interviewee interaction patterns after this 
long an interval, (2) the complex vari- 
able "number of psychotherapy hours" 
interpolated between test and retest; and 
(3) other variables not clearly evident 
to us. 

Careful inspection of the interaction 
records indicated that approximately half 
of the twenty patients had almost identi- 
cal interviewee interaction patterns on 
retest, while the others showed consider- 
able change. Before this fact could be 
demonstrated quantitatively, an index of 
change from first to second interview had 
to be determined. We used the following 
simple rule of thumb. For each patient, 
we computed the difference between his 
Units score m the first and second inter- 
view. These differences were rank-ordered 
from 1 to 20. A similar rank from 
1 to 20 was obtained for each patient 
on the magnitude of the difference be- 
tween his average Action in the two 
interviews. The two ranks (one for Units, 
one for Action) were then added for 
each patient. This sum then constituted 
the data from which was determined 
whether an individual was in the High 
Change Index group or Low Change 
Index group. The 10 individuals whose 
summed Units and Action ranks were the 
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TABLE 21 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, RANGES, AND COEFFICIENTS 
OF CORRELATION ACROSS TOTAL INTERVIEW 







8 Months 
First 
Interview 


Apart 
Second 
Interview 


r rho 


1. 


Mean Pt.'s Units 


90.15 


87,75 


.618* " .653 ::: 




SD 


27.90 


27.69 






Range 


44 to 137 


45 to 147 




*> 


Mean Pt.'s Action 


30.05 


29.00 


.475 :: .665** 




SD 


20.05 


14.84 






Range 


11 to 84 


11 to 69 




3. 


Mean Pt.'s Silence 


8.84 


8.54 


.598 <- : .551* 




SD 


1.64 


1.65 






Range 


6.2 to 13.7 


6.0 to 1 1 . i 




4. 


Mean Pt.'s Tempo 


38.85 


37.55 


.458 s1 .625*' 




SD 


20.37 


14.43 






Range 


19 to 93 


38 to 76 




5. 


Mean Pt.'s Activity 


2L10 


20.45 


.485 ! - .596* ! ' 




SD 


19.75 


15.29 






Range 


3 to 74 


Oto62 




6. 


Mean Pt.'s Adjustment 


45 


.67 


.560" : - .485* 




SD 


".78 


.77 






Range 


2.41 to +.60 


2.12 to +.68 




7. 


Mean Dr.'s Adjustment 


2.03 


1.99 


.423-" .488 * 




SD 


.91 


.68 






Range 


4.74 to 1.01 


2.97 to .65 




8. 


Mean Pt.'s Synchronization 


.88 


.88 


.740** .718** 




SD 


.05 


.07 






Range 


.74 to .95 


.73 to .96 




9. 


Mean Dr.'s Units 


72.60 


68.80 


.665 s1 * .642** 




SD 


26.24 


25.93 






Range 


29 to 119 


28 to 116 





Significant at the .05 level of probability. 
Significant at the 01 level of probability. 



TABLE 22 

MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, RANGES AND COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION FOR 
TWO INTERVIEWERS FOR INITIATIVE (PERIOD 2) AND DOMINANCE (PERIOD 4) 



8 Months Apart 

First Second 

Interview Interview 



** Significant at the .01 level of probability. 



rho 



1. Mean Pt.'s Initiative (Period 2) .73 


.70 


.586** .656** 


SD .17 


.17 




Range .31 to .93 


.36 to .92 




2. Mean Pt.'s Dominance (Period 4) .55 


.66 


.278 .151 


SD .20 


.20 




Range .86 to .11 


_.92to .33 
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highest (11 to 20), were placed in one 
group, while the individuals whose 
summed Unit and Action ranks were the 
lowest (1 to 10), were placed in the 
other group. The test-retest correlations 
for the interview interaction variables 
were then recomputed for each of two 
subgroups: the ten individuals with the 
highest difference scores (High Change 
Index) and the ten with the lowest differ- 
ence scores (Low Change Index) . These 
recomputed correlations are shown in 
Table 23. 

Comparison of Tables 21 and 22 with 
Table 23 clearly reveals that, for six of 
the variables shown, half the patients 
(Low Change Index group) had almost 
identical interviewee interaction patterns 
8 months later. This can be seen from 
the unusually high coefficients of correla- 
tion (.91 to .98). The unusual stability 
in interviewee performance thus demon- 
strated had been masked when the two 
subgroups had been considered as one 
population (as in Tables 21 and 22) . 

It is evident also from Table 23 that 
the subgroup with a high change index 
showed practically no stability on five of 



the six variables which had unusually 
high stability after 8 months in the group 
with a low change index (Pt's Units, 
Action, Tempo, Activity, and Dr.'s 
Units), and these attained coefficients of 
stability were lower than in any of our 
other test-retest samples, described earlier. 
That is, inspection of the data for the 
Low Change Index group shows that the 
consistency (stability) in their retest in- 
terview performance was not equally high 
for all the interview variables. Thus, for 
this group, the retest stability coefficients 
were small and statistically not significant 
for the following variables: Pt.'s Silence, 
Pt.'s Adjustment, Dr.'s Adjustment, Pt.'s 
Initiative, and Pt.'s Dominance. The first 
four of these variables are expressions of 
silence behavior during the interview. 
Since a recently completed and unpub- 
lished factor-analysis of the interaction 
scores of 60 patients had shown that in- 
terview silence and interview action be- 
havior are important and independent 
factors for understanding patient-doctor 
interview interaction, we were not sur- 
prised that our first crude change index 
(derived from Pt.'s Action and Units) 



TABLE 23 

TEST-RETEST CORRELATIONS FOR INTERVIEW INTERACTION VARIABLES 

AFTER EIGHT MONTHS FOR TWO SUBGROUPS RANK-ORDERED 

ON PT.'S UNITS AND PT.'S ACTION 







High Change 
r 


Index^t 
rho 


Low Change 
r 


Index]' 
rho 


1. 


Pt.'s Units 


.19 


.32 


.93** 


.97** 


2. 


Pt's Action 


.03 


.22 


.95** 


.95** 


3. 


Pt's Silence 


.58 


.55 


.35 


.25 


4. 


Pt's Tempo 


.02 


.22 


.95** 


.98** 


5. 


Pt.'s Activity 


.05 


.02 


.95** 


94** 


6. 


Pi's Adjustment 


.42 


.32 


.42 


.50 


7. 


Dr.'s Adjustment 


51 


.65* 


.37 


.31 


8. 


Pt.'s Synchronization 


.49 


.59 


.93** 


.91** 


9, 


Dr.'s Units 


.24 


.20 


.95** 


.92** 


10. 


Pt.'s Initiative 


.80** 


.83** 


.49 


.52 


11. 


Pt.'s Dominance 


.60 


.54 


.15 


.21 



* Significant at the .05 level of probability. 
** Significant at the .01 level of probability, 
f N is 10 in each of these subgroups. 
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should increase stability on one set of 
variables while decreasing it on another. 

We therefore next divided the sample 
into two new subgroups according to 
the magnitude of test-retest difference 
scores on one of the silence variables, 
Pt.'s Adjustment. The results are shown 
in Table 24. It is clear from Table 24 
that, as with the change index derived 
from the Action and Unit variables, there 
existed a subgroup of 10 patients with 
unusually high coefficients of stability for 
the variables related to Silence. Stability 
on these variables had been masked also 
when the subgroups were considered as 
one sample (Tables 21, 22). 

Since number of psychotherapy hours 
received in the 8 month interval by the 
20 patients in this Massachusetts General 
Hospital sample was in no way under our 
control, we considered the possibility that 
a closer examination of this variable 
might throw light on the observations in 
Tables 21, 22, 23, and 24. Table 25 
shows the results of this examination for 
the two subgroups whose index of change 
had been derived from the variables Pt.'s 
Units and Pt.'s Action The results of 



this ""experiment of nature" indicate that 
the 10 patients with test-retest stability 
coefficients reaching as high as .91 to .98 
after 8 months for 6 of the variables had 
had significantly fewer psychotherapy 
hours (2.3) than had the 10 patients 
with the correspondingly higher change 
index (7.2 psychotherapy hours). Thus, 
concomitants of the greater number of 
ivACiionoM^v hours may have produced 
the considerable retest changes (and thus 
lower retest reliability) in the interview 
interaction pattern of the 10 patients in 
the High Change Index group. As is 
evident from Table 26, patient variables 
other than number of ^u\hi ; io'; p 1 
hours which we also examined did not 
differentiate the two groups. 

Tables 27 and 28 are similar in char- 
acter to Tables 25 and 26 except that 
the comparisons are for the two new 
subgroups, rank-ordered on the variable, 
Pt.'s Adjustment. Neither number of 
psychotherapy hours (Table 27), nor the 
other variables shown in Table 28 differ- 
entiated the subgroup with the high 
change index from the subgroup with the 
low change index. Thus, if number of 



TABLE 24 

TEST-RETEST CORRELATIONS FOR INTERVIEW INTERACTION VARIABLES 

AFTER EIGHT MONTHS FOR TWO SUBGROUPS RANK-ORDERED 

ON PT.'S ADJUSTMENT 



High Change Index (N=10) 
r rho 



* Significant at the .05 level of probability. 

f Significant at the .02 level of probability. 

** Significant at the .01 level of probability. 



Low Change Index (N=W) 
r rho 



1. PL's Units 


.77** 


.75t 


61 


.59 


2. Pt's Action 


.57 


.86** 


,61 


.62 


3. Pt's Silence 


.28 


.29 


.93** 


95** 


4. Pt.'s Tempo 


.51 


.76t 


.61 


.67* 


5. "Pt.'s Activity 


.61 


.85** 


.62 


.57 


6. Pt.'s Adjustment 


.18 


.22 


.98** 


.94** 


7. Dr.'s Adjustment 


.26 


.32 


.66* 


.72* 


8. Pt.'s Synchronization 


.75t 


.83** 


.73t 


.73t 


9. Dr.'s Units 


.85*-* 


.93** 


.60 


.51 


10. Pt.'s Initiative 


.37 


.47 


.87** 


.89** 


1 1 . Pt's Dominance 


.34 


.26 


.27 


.09 
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TABLE 25 

NUMBER OF PSYCHOTHERAPY HOURS BETWEEN TEST AND RETEST FOR 

TWO SUBGROUPS WHOSE INDEX OF CHANGE WAS DERIVED 

FROM PT.'S UNITS AND PT.'S ACTION 



Hours of Psychotherapy Received 




High Change lndex\ 


Low Change Index \' 


F-test 


P 


Mean 


7.2 


2.3 


9.86 


.01 


Median 


6.5 


1.8 






SD 


4.4 


2.2 


2.05 


NS 


Range 


OtolS 


Oto7 







!" N is 1 in each of these subgroups. 



TABLE 26 

ORGANISMIC AND EXPERIENTIAL VARIABLES OF TWO SUBGROUPS 
RANK-ORDERED ON PT.'S UNITS AND PT.'S ACTION 



High Change Index^ 


Low Change Index f" 


F-test p 


Age (Years) 








Mean 


40.2 


44.8 


.40 NS 


Median 


35.5 


46.0 




Range 


16-80 


15-73 




I.Q. 








Mean 


101.6 


96.2 


.74 NS 


Median 


104.5 


95.5 




Range 


86-113 


73 - 124 




Education (Years) 








Mean 


10.6 


9.2 


2.07 NS 


Median 


10.5 


9.0 




Range 


6-15 


7-11 




Interval between 








Interviews (Months) 








Mean 


7.0 


7.9 


.98 NS 


Median 


7.9 


8.0 




Range 


6-9 


3-12 




Patient Source 








Inpatient 


3 


2 




Outpatient 


7 


8 




Diagnosis 








Depression 


3 


5 




Anxiety Neurosis 


2 


4 





Hysteria 


2 






Schizoid Personality 




1 




Psychopath 


1 






Grief Reaction 


1 






Possible Psychotic 


1 







t N is 1 in each of these subgroups. 
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TABLE 27 

NUMBER OF PSYCHOTHERAPY HOURS BETWEEN TEST AND RETEST 

FOR TWO SUBGROUPS WHOSE INDEX OF CHANGE 

WAS DERIVED FROM PT.'S ADJUSTMENT 



Hours of Psychotherapy Received 
High Change Index's Low Change Indexl 


F-test p 


Mean 
Median 
SD 
Range 


5.7 
45 
4.7 
OtolS 


3.8 

2.2 
3.7 
Otol2 


1.01 NS 
1.26 NS 



t N is 10 in each of these subgroups. 



TABLE 28 

ORGANISMIC AND EXPERIENTIAL VARIABLES OF TWO SUBGROUPS 
RANK-ORDERED ON PT.'S ADJUSTMENT 





High Change 1 'nde\*\ 


Low Change Index t 


F-test p 


Age (Years) 








Mean 


42.6 


42.4 


.00 NS 


Median 


44.5 


40.5 




Range 


15-80 


29-73 




I.Q. 








Mean 


99.8 


98.2 


.06 NS 


Median 


100.5 


101.0 




Range 


83-115 


73 - 124 




Education (Years) 








Mean 


10.2 


97 


.21 NS 


Median 


10.0 


10.25 




Range 


6-15 


7-12 




Interval between 








Interviews (Months) 








Mean 


68 


8.1 


2.17 NS 


Median 


6.8 


7.5 




Range 


3- 10 


5-12 




Patient Source 








Inpatient 


5 


2 




Outpatient 


5 


8 




Diagnosis 








Depression 


5 


3 




Anxiety Neurosis 


2 


4 




Hysteria 


2 






Schizoid Personality 




1 




Psychopath 




1 




Grief Reaction 




1 




Possible Psychotic 


1 







1 N is 10 in each of these subgroups. 
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psychotherapy hours is a relevant vari- 
able for producing change in interviewee 
interaction behavior over a time interval 
of 8 months, it appears to have signifi- 
cance for the action and action-related 
variables and not for the Pt.'s Adjust- 
ment and other silence-related variables 
At any rate, whether or not we have 
identified the pertinent variable, i.e., 
number of psychotherapy hours received, 
the results are of interest in suggesting 
further controlled experiments. 

MODIFIABILITY IN INTERVIEWEE 

INTERACTION BEHAVIOR IN RELATION TO 

PLANNED MODIFICATIONS IN INTERVIEWER 

BEHAVIOR 

In an earlier section of this paper we 
reviewed some of the relevant studies 
dealing with the effect of interactees upon 
each other during interviews. In previous 
publications we have presented evidence 
that the intra-interview modifications in 
the interviewer's behavior (as he goes 
from period to period) affect markedly 
certain interviewee variables (26). 

Tables 2 and 3 define the prescribed 
changes in the interviewer's behavior (the 
independent variable). Tables 7, 8, 9, 
and 10 indicate to what degree he is able, 



in fact, to modify his behavior in the 
prescribed ways. If we examine the rela- 
tionship between the silence behavior of 
the patient as the interviewer modifies his 
own silence behavior from one subperiod 
to another, we obtain the results shown 
in Table 29. These data are the averages 
for the group of 20 patients from the 
Massachusetts General Hospital sample 
previously described. 

Study of the data of the first interview 
for these 20 patients shows that the pa- 
tient's silence behavior varies significantly 
from period to period, with the longest 
average duration of patient silence ap- 
pearing in Period 2. Table 29 shows 
further that the difference among the 
means of the five subperiod silences is 
statistically significant (.001 level) as was 
determined both by analysis of variance 
(F-test) and non-parametric statistics 
using Friedman's Sign-test method (42, 
pp. 166-172). Analysis of differences be- 
tween pairs of means is shown in Table 
30. Here it is seen that the durations of 
patient silence in the two stress periods 
(2 and 4) differ significantly from the 
durations in all 3 remaining free periods 
(1, 3, and 5). The observations were 
clearly reproducible, as shown by the 



TABLE 29 

MODIFIABILITY OF INTERVIEWEE: SILENCE; MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

AND SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS FOR PATIENT SILENCE VARIABLE 

ON TEST AND RETEST (MGH SAMPLE) 



Period 



First Interview 
Mean SD 



Second Interview 
Mean SD 



I 


8.591 


1.84 


7.94 


1.74 


II 


13.92 


6.02 


14.24 


6.57 


III 


9.04 


2.11 


8.58 


2.58 


IV 


6.14 


1.75 


5.85 


1.55 


V 


7.78 


1.61 


7.89 


175 


F-test 


17.84*** 




19.97*** 




Sign-test 


37.47*** 




35.23*** 





t All values are in hundredths of a minute. To convert to seconds, multiply the value 

shown by 0.6. 
* Significant at the .001 level of probability. 
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data under the second interview column 
(in Tables 29 and 30), and which were 
obtained during retest interview after a 
median of 8 months. Both sets of data 
show that the patients' longest average 
duration of silence is in Period 2, and 
shortest in Period 4. From the rules 
given in Table 3 it will be remembered 
that the interviewer's silence (prescribed 

TABLE 30 

MODIFIABILITY OF INTERVIEWEE SILENCE IN 

FIRST AND SECOND INTERVIEW DATA: 

PROBABILITY LEVELS OF t-TESTS OF 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PAIRS OF MEANS t 

Periods (First Interview) 
Periods 12345 



I 




.01 




.001 




2 


.01 




.01 


.001 


.001 


3 




.01 




.001 


.02 


4 


.001 


.001 


.001 




.01 


5 




.001 


.02 


.01 





Periods (Second Interview) 
Periods 12345 



1 




.001 




.001 




2 


.001 




.01 


.001 


.001 


3 




.01 




.001 




4 


.001 


.001 


.001 




.001 


5 




.001 




.001 





f t-tests were computed for correlated means. 



as 15 seconds and, as shown in Table 9, 
actually averages 16 seconds), is longest 
m Period 2, and, since he interrupts is, 
in a sense, shortest in Period 4. Since 
patients' longest silences (Period 2) occur 
in relation to the interviewer's longest 
silences (Period 2) one interpretation of 
these relationships which has occurred to 
us is that they represent a type of com- 
plex (operant) conditioning. 

Evidence for a similar kind of operant 
conditioning relationship, between inter- 
viewer behavior and interviewee average 
duration of action, is shown in Table 3 1 . 
The interviewee's actions are shortest in 
Period 4, when the interviewer is inter- 
rupting him, and next shortest in Period 
2, when the interviewer, by failing to 
respond 12 times, has reduced his own 
actions to zero. This modifiability in the 
average duration of the interviewee's 
actions is also statistically significant as 
shown by the significant F and Sign-tests 
at the bottom of Table 31. Analysis of 
differences between pairs of means is 
shown in Table 32. 

The results shown in Tables 29, 30, 31 
and 32 are group trends (period by peri- 
od averages for all 20 patients). Analysis 
of the degree to which individual patients 



TABLE 31 

MODIFIABIL1TY OF INTERVIEWEE ACTION: MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS 

AND SIGNIFICANCE LEVELS FOR PATIENT ACTION VARIABLE 

ON TEST AND RETEST (MGH SAMPLE) 



Period 


First Interview 
Mean SD 


Second Interview 
Mean SD 


I 


45.40f 


49.63 


43.60 


31.54 


II 


34.90 


24.91 


27.75 


10.25 


III 


38.70 


32,95 


57.40 


85.11 


IV 


7.45 


4.29 


6.50 


2.37 


V 


41.75 


48.47 


34.65 


31.42 


F-test 


6.62** 




5,20** 




Sign-test 


42.53*** 




45.83*** 





f All values are in hundredths of a minute. 

shown by 0.6. 

** Significant at the .01 level of probability 
*** Significant at the .001 level of probability. 



To convert to seconds, multiply the value 
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showed the group modifiabihty trend 
from period to period (shown in both 
Tables 29 and 31) revealed the follow- 
ing. For the action variable (Table 31), 
20 out of 20 patients showed a drop in 
action from Period 3 to 4 and an in- 
crease again in Period 5. This finding 
was replicated for all 20 patients in their 
second interviews. The drop in action 
from Period 1 to 2, with increase in 
Period 3 was shown only by 8 patients 
in the first interview, and by 1 1 of the 20 
in the second interview. Thus there were 
12 deviates in the first interview from 
this "drop in Period 2, increase in Period 
3" aspect of the interview, and 9 deviates 
in the second interview. Five of the 12 
deviates in the first interview were in- 
cluded among the 9 deviates of the sec- 
ond interview, thus showing a "stability" 
in their own deviant behavior from the 
group trend. 

For the silence variable, analysis by 
individuals revealed that 14 out of the 20 
patients showed an increase in silence 
from Period 1 to 2 and a decrease in 
Period 3. For the retest interview 8 
months later, 16 out of the 20 subjects 



TABLE 32 

MODIFIABILITY OF INTERVIEWEE ACTION IN 

FIRST AND SECOND INTERVIEW DATA: 

PROBABILITY LEVELS OF t-TESTS OF 

DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PAIRS OF MEANSf 

Periods (First Interview) 
Periods 12345 



1 


,01 




2 


.001 




3 


.001 




4 


.01 .001 .001 


.01 


5 


.01 





Periods (Second Interview) 
Periods 12345 



I 




.02 


2 


.02 




3 






4 


.001 


.001 


5 







02 



.001 
.001 
.02 

.001 



.001 



showed a similar pattern Interestingly, 
3 out of the 4 deviates in the second 
interview were included among the 6 
deviates from the group trend in the first 
interview. Thus, these individuals also 
were consistent in their deviant behavior. 
Analysis of patient silence behavior in 
Period 4 showed that for the first inter- 
view 16 of the 20 patients showed a 
decrease in silence from Period 3 to 4, 
with a corresponding increase in Period 
5; 4 did not. On retest the figures were 
17 and 3 respectively. These 3 deviates 
were among the 4 deviates in the first 
interview. 

It would appear from all of the results 
presented on the interviewee reliability 
question that: (1) interviewee interaction 
patterns are stable under identical stimu- 
lus conditions, unique for any given in- 
dividual, and reliably measurable; (2) 
interviewee interaction patterns are pre- 
dictably and reliably modifiable under 
conditions of planned changes in inter- 
viewer behavior; and (3) many of the 
deviates from the observed group trends 
are reliably so on retest. Thus the Inter- 
action Chronograph method may well 
have possibilities for the description of 
important facets of any single individual's 
personality by methods of more detailed 
analysis than we have so far used, per- 
haps involving sequential analysis of one 
person's interactions unit by unit. 

VALIDITY OF THE METHOD OF THE 
PARTIALLY STANDARDIZED INTERVIEW 

The results described to this point in- 
dicate that interviewee interaction pat- 
terns have a high degree of reliability on 
the one hand, and considerable modifi- 
ability on the other. Since the purpose 
of this paper was primarily to describe 
the potential usefulness of the .Interaction 
Chronograph method as a means ol 
studying possible changes in behavior as- 
sociated with psychotherapy, or some 
other interpolated experimental Condition, 
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our attempts to date to study the validity 
of personality descriptions in terms of 
interview interaction patterns will be only 
briefly presented. Our approaches to the 
problem of validity have included exami- 
nation of the relations between: (a) in- 
terviewee interaction patterns and psy- 
chological test scores, and other selected 
organismic characteristics (27); (b) con- 
tent-analysis scores derived from the ver- 
batim recordings of the standardized 
interviews and their relationship to simul- 
taneously measured interviewee inter- 
action scores (29); (c) a factor analysis 
of the Interaction Chronograph scores, 
themselves (to be published) ; (d) differ- 
ences in interviewee interaction scores of 
five different diagnostic populations, rang- 
ing from normal, through outpatient, to 
chronic, hospitalized schizophrenic status 
(25); (e) the relationship between inter- 
viewee interaction scores and ward be- 
havior of the same subjects observed dur- 
ing a one-week period (to be published) ; 
and (f ) a simultaneous description of the 
behavior of both the interviewer and the 
interviewees by the Interaction Chrono- 
graph and a second observational method, 
Bales' Interaction Process Analysis (18). 

SUMMARY: IMPLICATIONS FOR THE USE OF 

THE INTERACTION CHRONOGRAPH METHOD 

IN STUDIES ON PSYCHOTHERAPY 

1. The interviewee variables measured 
by the Interaction Chronograph represent 
descriptions of observable behavior and 
thus do not pose the well-known prob- 
lems of second and third-order inference 
as do, for example, global clinical im- 
pressions or the data from Rorschach, 
TAT, and other such psychological test 
procedures. 

2. The reliability of the interviewee 
variables (the dependent variables) is 
sufficiently high, even after 8 months, to 
have them serve as an adequate index of 
change. In the main, this is no doubt 
due to the fact that the behavior of the 



interviewer, as independent variable, is 
both specifiable and reliable. 

3. Preliminary research indicates inter- 
viewee interaction scores are not related 
to content of the interview in such a way 
as to nullify their usefulness in studies of 
psychotherapy. 

4. In several validity studies, the data 
of which were not presented here, the 
relationship of the Interaction Chrono- 
graph variables to a variety of organismic 
variables (age, sex, socio-economic status, 
intelligence, anxiety level, diagnosis, etc.) 
has been defined. Thus these important 
variables, often overlooked, can be speci- 
fied, varied systematically, or otherwise 
controlled in studies on psychotherapy. 

5. Preliminary observations from an 
''experiment of nature" have suggested 
that change in some of the Interaction 
Chronograph interview variables is re- 
lated to number of hours of psychother- 
apy experienced. 

The statements listed above, taken to- 
gether, seem to meet the essential condi- 
tions stated by Edwards and Cronbach 
(11) for research in psychotherapy (or, 
for that matter, research on the effects 
of drugs, psychosurgery, use of therapists 
of differing levels of experience, differing 
theoretical frames of reference, the effects 
of planned modifications in the inter- 
viewer's behavior analogous to operant 
conditioning procedures, etc.). It may 
well be possible to design experiments 
dealing with psychotherapy (and other 
experimenter manipulanda) in which a 
limited number of stimulus variables and 
organismic variables is defined, and speci- 
fied interviewee as well as interviewer 
response variables are measured by use 
of this highly reliable method. 
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Psychophysiological Approaches to the Evaluation 
of Psychotherapeutic Process and Outcome 1 
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Unlike the other contributors to this 
conference, I have not been engaged 
directly in the experimental study of the 
therapeutic process. Psychophysiological 
studies of psychotherapeutic process and 
outcome, however, are slowly accumu- 
lating. I have been asked, therefore, to 
review this area of research, in the light 
of more general considerations of the 
psvolio;)J\\Molc^ of the autonomic 
nervous system. 

The relationship of the autonomic 
nervous system to behavior in general, 
and to the problems of neurosis and 
psychosis, is a vast and controversial 
field. It would be impossible in this con- 
ference to review and critically discuss 
the material concerning the moot role of 
the autonomic nervous system in the 
etiology of disordered behavior, or con- 
cerning the use of autonomic measure- 
ments for prognosis. It would be equally 
impossible to consider the vast relevant 
field of psychosomatic medicine. Time 
limitations, considerations of personal 
competence and experience, as well as 
my understanding of the aims of this 
conference, lead me to focus attention 
on those investigations which utilize 
measurements of poi'plieulh accessible 
functions such as heart rate, skin temper- 
ature, muscle potentials and skin resist- 
ance in the course of therapeutic or 
quasi-therapeutic interviews. 



1. Piepiuafio'i of this paper was sup- 
ported in part by a grant, M-623, from the 
National Institute of Mental Health, United 
States Public Health Service. Most of the 
published papers from our laboratory that 
are reviewed in this paper, and all of the 
unpublished material, derive from investiga- 
tions supported in part by this grant. 



The potential contribution of such 
Psychophysiological studies of the psy- 
chotherapeutic process is alleged by 
many to be great. The reasons stated or 
implied are obvious. Such measures as 
skin resistance, heart rate, blood pressure, 
blood flow, skin temperature, blood- 
oxygen saturation, gastric motility, pupil- 
lary diameter, muscle tension, and other 
variables have been demonstrated to be 
remarkably sensitive and responsive 
measures in a variety of "emotional" 
states. Conflict, threat and frustration; 
anxiety, anger, and fear; startle and pain; 
embarrassment; pleasant and unpleasant 
stimuli; all these produce autonomic 
changes. The "threat" to the organism 
can be real or imagined, present or re- 
called or anticipated, social or physical, 
verbalizable or totally inaccessible to 
verbalization at the time. In all these 
situations many plivs : o^\"\:;il changes 
occur. The interview situation itself is 
rich in observable somatic changes. In- 
deed, in predisposed individuals, painful 
and even dangerous somatic changes- 
such as headache (16, 49, 50, 51), back- 
ache (33), episodes of Raynaud's disease 
(55), production of blood, bile and ex- 
cessive hydrochloric acid in the stomach 
(56) can be precipitated by the discus- 
sion of conflictful and psychologically 
threatening material. 

Manifold ph \siolo "lea] changes occur 
in a bewildering variety of situations, and 
are seen even when it is difficult to attach 
a traditional emotional label such as 
anger, or hostility, or self-contempt to 
the state of the organism. Simple physi- 
cal stimuli that are not painful, or star- 
tling, or intense can produce the same 
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physiological changes, especially if they 
are novel intrusions into the environment. 
Hence, a simplification, derived either 
from Cannon-like conceptions of the 
"energy mobilizing" functions of auto- 
nomic (especially sympathetic) activity, 
or from electrophysiological concepts of 
cortical "arousal," has been introduced 
by several modern theorists (11, 27, 28, 
44, 46, 75). These physiological changes 
are considered to be indicators of the 
state of "arousal," "activation," "energy 
level," "behavioral intensity," or general 
"tension" of the organism. A uni-dimen- 
sional continuum is postulated, ranging 
from the deepest of sleep to extremely 
excited panic states. The "activation 
level" is proposed as a measure of the 
motivational or emotional significance of 
a given situation to the individual, and 
as a measure related (albeit in compli- 
cated fashion) to various characteristics 
of behavior (28,46,48,67). 

In a word, autonomic and skeletal- 
motor functions are commonly utilized 
as a metering or indicating function, 
measuring intensity of affect and inten- 
sity of arousal. This is a substitutive use 
of physiological measurements, analogous 
in some ways to the lie-detection pro- 
cedure. The physiological measures al- 
legedly are more objective, more sensi- 
tive, easier to measure, and clearer in 
meaning than other, more directly psy- 
chological, measures and observations. 

This "affect-meter" (or "arousal-me- 
ter"") is thought by many to be an ex- 
tremely useful tool in a breath-taking 
variety of undertakings. Thus, it is hoped 
that physiological measurements might 
enable us to evaluate subtle and other- 
wise not-easily-detectable changes in af- 
fect or arousal in the course of the thera- 
peutic interview, and thereby help eluci- 
date and quantify the affective inter- 
change between therapist and patient. It 
is held to be at least possible that by the 
observation of autonomic and motor 
changes one could detect conflict areas 



and their interrelationships somewhat in 
advance of their clear emergence in the 
verbal interaction of the interview. It is 
hoped that, by measuring the somatic im- 
pact of different psychotherapeutic tech- 
niques, and of different therapists, some 
clues might be secured to the differential 
effectiveness of therapists and techniques. 
It is hoped that autonomic and motor 
measurements can provide an objective 
means of substantiating the changes 
which purportedly occur during psycho- 
therapy. 

Laboratory and clinical investigations 
both provide data, remarkably congruent, 
in support of at least some of these hopes 
and expectations. There are enormous 
difficulties, however, and there are at 
least some suggestions to make of some- 
what different approaches to the use of 
psychophysiology in the study of psycho- 
therapy. Let me now turn to a review of 
the relevant findings. 

AUTONOMIC AND SKELETAL-MOTOR 

CHANGES: INDICANT FUNCTIONS 
Physiological changes as a quantitative 
indicant of focal conflict-areas. Physio- 
logical changes obviously are not all-or- 
none. Their magnitudes have a lawful 
relation to physical stimulus-character- 
istics and to analogous psychological 
characteristics of experience. This has 
been shown to be true in innumerable 
investigations, and it would be out of 
place to review them critically here. As 
important examples, however, we might 
mention a few, especially those which 
will serve to introduce some critical re- 
marks I will make later in this paper. 
Ho viand and Riesen (34) showed that 
the amplitudes of galvanic skin response 
and of vasoconstriction in the finger were 
linearly and positively related to the in- 
tensity of sound, and to the intensity of 
electric shock. Davis, Buchwald, and 
Frankmann (19) showed that a wide 
variety of physiological variables ex- 
hibited increasing magnitude of response 
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as the intensity of sound stimuli in- 
creased. These investigators measured 
muscle potentials, skin resistance, respira- 
tory rate, heart rate, finger volume, chin 
volume, and related measures. Most of 
these responses showed significant rela- 
tionships to sound intensity. Doust and 
Schneider (25) measured capillary blood- 
oxygen saturation with an ingenious and 
innocuous technique, and found that 
simply asking subjects to look at undiffer- 
entiated patches of color produced sig- 
nificant anoxemia, the degree of anox- 
emia being related to the color. In in- 
creasing order of anoxemic effect, the 
colors were blue, green, orange, yellow, 
purple, and red, a sequence roughly re- 
lated to the rank order of color prefer- 
ences for the subjects in the group 
studied. Purer and Hardy (30) meas- 
ured skin resistance responses day-after- 
day to graded intensities of pain in 4 
subjects, until the responses were almost 
completely adapted, and found consistent 
correlations between the magnitude of 
galvanic response and the physical in- 
tensity of the pain-stimulus, complicated, 
however, by the "threat-content" of the 
pain-stimulus to the subject. 

As McCurdy (54) trenchantly points 
out in reviewing the Hovland and Riesen 
study, such variation in physical stimulus 
parameters are effective in producing 
variations of experience, and the results 
could just as well be displayed as in- 
creases in the magnitude of physiological 
responses with increases in perceived and 
judged intensity. Whatever the scientific 
and philosophical merits of this point of 
view, it is abundantly clear that physio- 
logical responses do increase as judged 
intensity increases. These judgments, 
moreover, need not be "simple" judg- 
ments of the intensity of a pain, the loud- 
ness of a sound, or the brightness of a 
color. They can be simplified reports of 
the "intensity" of introspectionally com- 
plex material. McCurdy, in his vigorous 
and lively review of most of the data 



concerning the relationship of skin resist- 
ance changes to such judgments, writes: 
"From the earliest period of PGR expe- 
rimentation it has been asserted that 
magnitude of galvanometric deflection is 
intimately associated with the subject's 
estimate of the intensity of his experience 
whether emotional, affective, conation- 
al or otherwise. This clear statement has 
been beclouded by sundry differences of 
opinion as to the exact quality of expe- 
rience usually involved; but so far as the 
actual evidence goes, there has appar- 
ently never been an instance in the litera- 
ture where the central issue has been in 
doubt." 

McCurdy has performed a most valu- 
able service, by re-analyzing the data, 
wherever he could in reviewing the liter- 
ature, and computing contingency or 
product-moment correlations between 
galvanometric deflection-magnitude and 
judged "intensity of experience." The 
experiments reviewed were richly diver- 
sified, of course, including various stimuli 
and tasks, various judgmental and intro- 
spectional arrangements, various subjects, 
various devices for measuring PGR, and 
various kinds of arithmetic in arriving at 
quantification of magnitude of response, 
His coefficients are worth repeating here. 
They are, in order of increasing magni- 
tude: .45, .45, .53, .58, .59, .59, .66, .67, 
.72, .78, .80, .81, .82, .86, .87, .88, .93, 
.94, and 1.00. This is a startling array 
of correlations. They are all positive, 
most are high, and some of them are 
extraordinarily high. The median value 
is +.75. The "intensity of affective expe- 
rience" is certainly correlated with mag- 
nitude of galvanometric deflection. 

McCurdy also emphasizes the striking 
reliability of results relating galvano- 
metric deflection to specific words: "The 
'emotional intensity values* found gal- 
vanometrically by Whately Smith for a 
word list applied to subjects in England 
was confirmed for a number of words 
by Jones and Wechsler when they were 
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applied several years later to subjects in 
America." Stimulated by this suggestion, 
my wife and I had small groups of ele- 
mentary psychophysiology students ad- 
minister the first ten and last ten of the 
Whately Smith word list to volunteer 
subjects. Each student experimenter ran 
one subject, taking care to impose each 
word upon the same pre-stimulus level 
of skin resistance for that subject, and 
calling for the first association that oc- 
curred to the subject. For three different 
groups of 7, 12, and 9 individuals, we 
secured rank-order correlations between 
our galvanometrically ranked words and 
Whately Smith's galvanometrically ranked 
words of .89, .87, and .94. In accord 
with McCurdy, we are certainly willing 
to entertain the suggestion that the differ- 
ential magnitude of galvanometnc deflec- 
tion to words is one of the most reliable 
phenomena in psychology today! 

It is not known in anywhere near this 
detail whether similar relationships hold 
for other somatic responses to provoca- 
tive symbolic stimuli. Rowland (60), in 
a seemingly forgotten study, deeply hyp- 
notized four subjects and on each of 10 
days suggested, by means of a typed 
phrase on a card, a series of 12 situations 
which varied in their "exciting charac- 
ter." The "exciting character" of the 
stimuli had been established previously 
by the ratings of 29 judges of a total of 
88 behavior situations. The typed phrase 
was meant to recall to the subject the 
complete description of the situation, 
which had been previously memorized 
under hypnosis. A variety of somatic 
effects were measured: pulse rate, gal- 
vanic skin response, and six different 
respiratory measures. The results show 
that physiological levels and responses 
increase roughly as a function of the 
scale value or "exciting character" of the 
stimulus. Comparing the three stimuli 
lowest, and the three stimuli highest, in 
"exciting character," there is no overlap 



in the averages for any of the physio- 
logical variables. 

Stennett (67), in Malmo's laboratory, 
has shown that palmar conductance and 
muscle tension systematically increase as 
motivational conditions are varied from 
very low to very high levels, and Malmo 
and Davis (48) have secured other data 
suggesting that in addition heart rate, 
blood pressure, and respiration are simi- 
larly responsive to changes in arousal 
conditions. 

Doust and Schneider (26) have ex- 
tended their technique of measuring cap- 
illary blood-oxygen saturation to a study 
of the effects of word and picture stimuli. 
They had 3 alternative sets of 15 stimuli, 

7 of which were "neutral" in affect and 

8 of which were potentially "traumatic 
or stressful." In each of these stimulus- 
sets, ten were words taken from Rapa- 
port's Word Association list, and the 
other five stimuli were four TAT and 
MAPS cards, and one Rorschach card. 
Large N's, and many different normal 
and psychiatric samples, were used. The 
"neutral" or "non-traumatic" stimuli pro- 
duced no significant changes in capillary 
blood-oxygen saturation from resting 
levels. All the potentially stressful or 
traumatic stimuli, however, produced 
highly significant depressions in blood- 
oxygen values for all groups studied 
except depressives and constitutional 
schizophrenics. 

In all these results there is the sugges- 
tion of a startling universality of result. 
Words such as kiss, love, wife, sex, seem 
to almost universally produce more re- 
sponse than words such as dance, afraid, 
or hunger. Is the technique sensitive 
enough to yield quantitative differences 
of autonomic activation that are related 
to the conflict areas within an individual? 
The answer seems to be "Yes." There 
are a few experimental studies, and the 
question has been studied in considerable 
detail in the confines of the therapeutic 
or quasi-therapeutic interview. 
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In the just mentioned study by Doust 
and Schneider on the production of rela- 
tive anoxemia by words and pictures, a 
few case studies are given to illustrate 
the detection of areas of focal emotional 
conflict by the measurement of blood- 
oxygen saturation. While these are not 
presented in sufficient numbers to enable 
evaluation of the generality of the results, 
these three case studies do suggest a 
clear-cut differentiation between person- 
ally significant and non-significant stim- 
uli. As an example. "Mr. T. W., aged 
29, came to the hospital complaining of 
feelings of tension and anxiety in the 
evenings when he returned home from 
his work. Throughout the day he was 
a fit and happy man; only when his work 
was finished did his symptoms begin to 
trouble him." Shortly after his hospital- 
ization, this patient was subjected to the 
measurement of blood-oxygen saturation 
responses to a series of word stimuli. 
Markedly increased anoxemic episodes 
were provoked by two words, "wife" and 
"sex." The production of anoxemia in 
the subject by these two words would 
certainly be an extremely early clue to 
the therapist as to the nature of this 
individual's complaint if his clinical in- 
tuition had not already told him what to 
look for. 

In a similar vein, Sines (65) has re- 
ported a study in which 20 patients were 
subjected to 4 pictures. One of these 
pictures was a neutral TAT card, one a 
picture, especially drawn for the study, 
related to hostility, one a TAT card de- 
signed to evoke the theme of passive 
dependency, and one an Esquire picture 
with a sexual theme. These 20 patients 
were divided into 3 groups; apparently 
the differentiation was quite clear. One 
group consisted of patients for whom it 
had been already established that prob- 
lems of handling hostility evoked clinic- 
ally apparent anxiety; for a second group, 
anxiety derived from dependency con- 
flicts; and for a third group the anxiety 



was centered around sexual problems. 
Sines measured respiration rate, heart 
rate, and GSR responses and averaged 
the responses to get a measure of overall 
autonomic nervous system activation by 
these pictures. Analysis of variance 
showed that hostile patients reacted more 
to the hostility picture than to the other 
pictures; dependent patients reacted more 
to the dependency stimulus than to the 
sex or hostility pictures; sexually con- 
flicted patients reacted more to the sex 
picture than to the other pictures The 
interaction between groups and stimuli 
was significant at the 1 % level It is not 
clear whether there was some selection 
of data in the Sines study. It is stated 
that other stimuli were used, but that the 
reported results are for the picture stimuli 
that yielded positive results. Depending 
upon the variety and number of other 
stimuli that were used, we may question 
whether there was not capitalization on 
chance findings. However, these results 
are consistent with ail other results. 

In therapeutic or quasi-therapeutic in- 
terviews, or m especially designed ex- 
periments, quantitative differentiation of 
motor and autonomic response related to 
the evocation of conflict-laden material 
has been reported many times There is 
a complete unanimity of result that the 
flow of verbal interaction between thera- 
pist and patient is punctuated by auto- 
nomic and motor upheavals that are 
related in time, moment-by '-moment, to 
the discussion of personally significant 
material. The shifts in content of the 
therapeutic interchange, and shifts in 
moment-to-moment interactions between 
patient and therapist are reflected in par- 
allel somatic events. Mittelmann and 
Wolff (55, 56, 57) have given many 
protocols illustrative of this phenomenon, 
using finger temperature and measures 
of gastric function. Wolf, Wolff and 
their colleagues (31, 32, 74) have also 
contributed dramatic findings on gastro- 
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Intestinal and nasal reactions to the dis- 
cussion of meaningful material. Many of 
these clinical observations strongly sug- 
gest that the magnitude of somatic 
change observed in the highly variable 
and uncontrolled (so far as physiological 
measurement is concerned) interview 
situation is as differentially related to the 
depth and complexity and significance of 
the verbal material as in more tightly 
controlled experimental studies. For ex- 
ample, Mittelmann and Wolff (55) re- 
port finger temperature changes for a 
subject who read the pamphlet, Sudden 
Death, which presents in harrowing and 
gruesome detail the results of automobile 
accidents. The subject showed a drop in 
finger temperature of only 1.8C in 20 
minutes. This, while a significant fall, 
is not as dramatic and sustained as other 
falls in this same subject. In reading an 
account of a dedicatory address by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, this subject exhibited a 
drop of 5.3 C. This apparently bland 
material, however, was evocative of deep- 
ly conflictful material, because Roosevelt 
was a source of strong disagreement be- 
tween herself and her brothers. The 
apparently innocuous reading material 
provoked mixed feelings of anxiety, in- 
security, anger, and resentment. 

Similarly, Holmes and Wolff (33) 
have presented examples of sustained 
increase of muscle potentials in individ- 
uals susceptible to backache, arising dur- 
ing the discussion of threatening life 
situations. Malmo and his collaborators 
in a number of papers have presented 
clear evidence of the rise in muscle ten- 
sion recorded from various muscle groups 
as individuals discuss emotionally signifi- 
cant material (16, 50, 51, 52, 63). 

In pre-disposed patients, indeed, dis- 
cussion of personally significant topics 
are capable of producing symptoms even 
when no symptoms are present at the 
onset of the interview. Davis and Malmo 
(16) report such a case where, in the 



course of the stress engendered by inter- 
view, frontalis muscle tension rose to 
high and stable levels and precipitated 
headache, and the other already-cited 
papers from this group report additional 
cases of similar import. Holmes and 
Wolff (33) report several instances where 
backaches were precipitated by the spe- 
cific stress of interview. Mittelmann and 
Wolff (55) report the precipitation of 
sustained drop in finger temperature ac- 
companied by pallor and pain in a 
patient with Raynaud's disease. In an- 
other paper, Mittelmann and Wolff (56) 
report the precipitation of pain and the 
production of bile and blood appearing 
in stomach secretion as a result of the 
stress of the interview. 

In an extraordinarily interesting and 
detailed series of observations (52, 63), 
Malmo, Shagass, and their collaborators, 
found the appearance of high muscle 
tension in the forearms associated with 
discussion of hostility themes, but in the 
legs when conflictual sexual material is 
discussed. Their minute-by-minute plots 
of muscle tension and of the content of 
the interview, and their detailed statistical 
analyses, constitute a convincing although 
small series of cases in which such spe- 
cific associations were produced. They 
contend, and produce some evidence in 
support of their contention, that it is not 
correct to think of these findings as in- 
stances of ideomotor action. That is to 
say, there was evidence that increased 
muscle tension was not a covert muscular 
accompaniment of imagined or antici- 
pated action. They interpret the increased 
tension as a motor manifestation of con- 
flicting neural impulses in the central 
nervous system. 

Dittes (23), in a case study of one 
patient, has shown that the exploration 
by the patient of sexual matters is accom- 
panied by GSRs, which gradually dis- 
appear as therapy progresses, but which 
are reinstated by real life experiences, or 
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by dreams which increase the sexual con- 
flict. Dittes also shows that the decrease 
in skin resistance response to sexual dis- 
cussion is not attributable to a general- 
ized decrease of somatic reactivity but is 
due to specific extinction of somatic re- 
sponse to exploration of this conflict 
area. This is shown by the fact that 
while sequence of hours did not correlate 
significantly with number of GSRs in the 
hours, the correlation between sequence 
of hours and the percentages of sexually- 
related verbalizations that were accom- 
panied by GSRs was .85* 

This last bit of analysis, it should be 
mentioned here, is most important. 
Adaptation is a very common and strik- 
ing phenomenon in all autonomic re- 
sponses It would be expected that 
autonomic activation, as a generalized 
response to repetitive exposure to the 
originally uncertain and anxiety-produc- 
ing interview situation, would decrease. 
Just such a result has been reported by 
Martin (53), who studied skin resistance 
as a function of four successive experi- 
mental interviews. 

Physiological changes as a more gen- 
eral indicant. In addition to the observa- 
tions, reviewed above, of striking mo- 
ment-to-moment shifts in somatic activity 
correctable with discussion of specific 
conflict-laden content, there is a scatter- 
ing of more general information relating 
the overall tone and content of the thera- 
peutic hour to average levels of physio- 
logical activity for that hour, or relating 
moment-to-moment shifts in plnsiologi 
cal activity to the generally affective 
nature of the therapeutic interaction. 

Coleman, Greenblatt and Solomon re- 
port on observations of heart rate in 
a sequence of 44 interviews with one 
patient (12). This paper is remarkable 
for two things. It demonstrates an ex- 
quisite sensitivity of heart rate in indi- 
cating momentary shifts in affect, and it 
shows concomitant effects on the thera- 



pist, paralleling the effects on the patient 
(of which, more later). These authors 
used either single cardiac periods, or 
only two successive cardiac periods, and 
correlated these constantly shifting and 
momentarily changing periods (trans- 
lated into beats per minute for the single 
or double R-R interval) with judgments 
of the momentary affective state of the 
patient. These judgments were recorded 
by an independent observer of the thera- 
peutic interaction, and were categorized 
as "depression," "anxiety," "extra-puni- 
tive hostility" and "intra-punitive hostil- 
ity." The bases for the judgments are 
stated to be such things as hand gestures, 
the droop of mouth, the rate of speech, 
pitch of voice, and steadiness of voice. 
These were judgments of apparently 
fleeting and quite momentary episodes 
While no general statement of the tem- 
poral unit of observation is made, their 
illustration shows an incident of "depres- 
sion" occurring between two ventricular 
systoles! These momentary episodes were 
significantly correlated with equally mo- 
mentary shifts of cardiac rate. The pa- 
tient showed the highest heart rate during 
moments of "anxiety," the lowest heart 
rate in ' Jo:>v^on " and intermediate 
heart rates in "extra-punitive hostility" 
and "intra-punitive hostility." 

Anderson has puWMied a between- 
interviews content analysis of 10 inter- 
views with a single patient (2). A com- 
bined index of heart rate and heart rate 
variability, abbreviated IHV, derived 
from a continuous electrocardiographic 
record taken throughout each interview, 
was correlated with specific aspects of 
the content of the therapeutic hour. In 
interviews in which the client expressed 
large amounts of affect, IHV rose, indi- 
cating high stable levels of heart rate. 
For Anderson's case, IHV revealed the 
greatest "physiological tension" when the 
patient focused critically upon himself 
and his present behavior. The rated in- 
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tensity of affect was also significantly 
related to IHV, 

In a similar fashion, DiMascio, Boyd, 
and Greenblatt (21) report a case study 
of one patient through twelve interviews 
Electrocardiograms and skin tempera- 
tures of the patient were measured, and 
the therapist's Ac. ,-j. :J!^v ; ". was also 
taken. The tape recorded interviews were 
analyzed broadly by means of Bales In- 
teraction Process Analysis categories, and 
the distribution of the occurrence of 
affective and non-affective categories was 
ascertained by computing the percentage 
of incidents in each interview in which 
each of 5 social interaction measures 
appeared. The "neutral" and "disagree- 
ment" social interaction units were not 
significantly related to the physiological 
measures, but the incidence of positive 
and negative interactions (excluding "dis- 
agreement"), however, were. In inter- 
views during which the patient showed 
much "tension release" his heart rate 
tended to be slow (r = .58); in inter- 
views in which the patient showed much 
"tension," his heart tended to be fast 
( r -j-,69); the "neutral" interviews, 
regarded as midway in the "tension con- 
tinuum," were "nsign : ficrnlh correlated 
with heart rate (r = +.11). Other rela- 
tions of similar import are reported in 
the paper. In general, only the affective 
areas were significantly correlated with 
physiological measures. 

In an earlier communication by Di- 
Mascio, Boyd, Greenblatt and Solomon 
(22), results are presented and inter- 
preted to mean that "positive affect" (as 
defined by the Bales system of categori- 
zation) is associated with higher heart 
rates and more "sweating" than is "nega- 
tive affect." This is based upon one inter- 
view with a schizophrenic patient. A 
fragment of data is also presented, how- 
ever, for three other subjects, showing 
consistent association of "positive affect" 



with higher heart rates, and of "negative 
affect" with lower heart rates. 

Physiological changes and therapeutic 
course. So far, the investigations reported 
have been at a microscopic level, so to 
speak. The complex course of the thera- 
peutic hour, the ebb and flow of discus- 
sion of significant and insignificant mate- 
rial, the complex skein of affect all are 
recorded with apparently exquisite sensi- 
tivity and faithfulness in what R. C. 
Davis has called the somatic "sea of 
response." For the most part, we have 
dealt with relatively momentary displace- 
ments of continuously recorded physio- 
logical functions within single interviews, 
and the time-unit of observation has been 
small. There is another group of investi- 
gations where the time-unit of observa- 
tion is much grosser, and physiological 
evidence is gathered discontinuously. The 
aim of these investigations is to depict, 
in the simplest of terms, the course of 
entire sequences of therapeutic inter- 
views; to trace the rise and fall of tension 
over long sweeps of time. Only Dittes 
(23), in the study already cited, has 
combined the microscopic view (momen- 
tary changes induced by the discussion 
of sexual matters) with this more macro- 
scopic view. 

Mowrer and his colleagues (58) pio- 
neered the application of measurements 
of finger-tip sweating to the study of 
grosser long-term physiological changes 
in therapy. The finger-tips, painted with 
ferric chloride, are pressed for three 
minutes on paper impregnated with 
tannic acid. The perspiration on the 
finger-tip carries the ferric chloride into 
solution with the tannic acid, and a dark 
stain appears. The density of the stain 
is proportional to the amount of perspira- 
tion, and may be measured by reflecto- 
metric or densitometric techniques. By 
taking such finger prints before and after 
each interview, a study of the total im- 
pact of a single interview was made, and 
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long-term changes in the course of many 
interviews were also studied. 2 

Mowrer et aL present detailed proto- 
cols and analyses of the relationship of 
stain-density, taken before and after each 
interview, to self-ratings by the patient 
of subjective tension. Plots are given for 
individual patients over many hours of 
client-centered therapy. In general, 
palmar sweating and self-tension ratings 
were obviously related. The changes in 
successive determinations of stain density 
could be correlated with general events 
in therapy. "Successful" cases were, in 
general, characterized by an inverted V 
pattern, in which tension rose over a 
series of interviews, and then fell to 
lower values than were found initially. 
On this point, the authors comment that 
while the inverted V pattern is not uni- 
versal, it is the most nearly typical pat- 
tern, and, they claim ". . . it makes good 
sense theoretically since the first phase 
of therapy may be thought of as a period 
in which the neurotic organization of the 
patient's old "self -system" undergoes dis- 
solution, and the second phase is one in 
which a new and more workable per- 
sonality pattern is being developed, one 
which, in the end, enables the patient to 
achieve a higher degree of integration 
and a lower degree of tension than was 



2. Wenger and Gilchnst (73), it should 
be noted, found a correlation of only .31 
between measurements of palmar conduc- 
tance and this measure of palmar sweating. 
It is true, as Mowrer et aL point out (58), 
that the measurements of palmar sweating 
and palmar conductance were taken from 
different skin areas, with the subjects seated 
for the fingerprint procedure and standing 
for the palmar conductance measurement. 
Finger-print stains, moreover, were taken 
without requiring constant pressure on _ the 
paper. Despite these differences, this is a 
startlingiy low correlation. It indicates, pos- 
sibly, the pre-secretory nature of skin re- 
sistance changes. It may also indicate un- 
suspected difficulties in the stain technique. 



possible with the old pattern." 3 Patients 
who left therapy prematurely showed 
long-term rises in palmar sweating. The 
maintenance of high stain density was 
also correctable with punishing experi- 
ences in therapy. The ratio of the inci- 
dence of "discomfort" to "relief" words, 
in the transcribed recordings of the inter- 
view, were significantly correlated (about 
.55) with after-interview stain densities. 
These preliminary data seem most prom- 
ising. The detailed case analyses, and the 
simple and direct statistical analyses, 
suggest that such simply obtained and 
easily quantified measures yield informa- 
tion of value in depicting the longitudinal 
course of therapy. 

Surprisingly, in the almost five years 
that have elapsed since these data were 
luibVsVJ only one other study using 
this technique has been published, and 
deals only in small part with the study 
of psvohoiheiapy. Bixenstine (4) secured 
daily finger prints from a graduate stu- 
dent and his wife. Every eighth day, 
these obliging hands yielded finger prints 
every hour, thus pioxiding records of 
diurnal and weekly variation. The pro- 
cedure was continued for six months 
until the summer vacation, and was then 
resumed for two weeks in the Fall. An 
attempt was made to relate the events of 
the perspiration curve to the flow of 
events in the life of this couple, and 
many suggestive coincidences were 
found. For the purposes of this paper, 
it may be noted that the onset of therapy 
for the graduate student was accom- 
panied by a sharp rise to high sweating 
levels, which gradually diminished. The 
student also made prints before and after 
each therapeutic interview. Four of the 
interviews were very "punishing" for Mr. 
M., as revealed by marked increases of 



3. Anderson (2), it may be noted here, 
found an inverted V in his case study, using 
a measure combining heart rate and heart 
rate variability into a single measure. 
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post-interview sweating over pre-inter- 
view sweating. Due note is made in the 
report that concomitant with this evi- 
dence of the distressing effect of the 
therapeutic hour, Mr. M. suddenly in- 
creased the interval between his appoint- 
ments. During this period, Mr. M's 
record of finger sweating, obtained in the 
daily sampling, showed a dramatic and 
reliable drop to lower levels than ever 
obtained before. This decrease in sweat- 
ing was maintained in the two weeks of 
recording in the following Fall. "In other 
words, it appears that during the time 
Mr. M. was undergoing therapy, some- 
thing happened to his level of PS produc- 
tion which was still apparent some time 
after withdrawing from therapy." The 
implication, of course, is that Mr. M. 
was no longer "tense"; his therapy was 
"successful." 

Palmar sweating is not, of course, the 
only (or even the best) physiological 
measure capable of reflecting long term 
changes in "tension," or "mood," or of 
reflecting the apparent "success" of ther- 
apy. There are, however, surprisingly 
few observations. Alexander (1) studied 
a hypertensive patient in analysis. Pre- 
interview and post-interview blood pres- 
sure determinations were made. Their 
values were shown to reflect the over-all 
content of the interview. They were 
higher in interviews classified as "very 
disturbed," less in "somewhat disturbed" 
interviews, and least in "calm" interviews. 
Towards the end of the 201 sessions 
reported, this hypertensive patient's blood 
pressure slowly dropped and became less 
variable. 

Malmo and his associates (51, 63) 
have reported several cases where muscle 
tension seemed to be a sensitive indicator 
of clinical status "assessed in terms of 
general tension or anxiety." The clearest 
case is reported by Shagass and Malmo 
(63). They measured the mean tension 
in five separate muscle groups for a series 
of interviews with one patient. These 



were correlated with routine ward notes 
of behavior and mood, which had been 
made independently by ward nurses who 
did not know their notes were to be 
used in this way. A striking concord- 
ance between the two measures was 
found. Lower muscle tension always 
accompanied cheerful mood; higher ten- 
sion, depressed mood. The mean muscle 
tension also reflected the general course 
of therapy, and steadily diminished as 
the patient improved. That this was not 
due to general habituation to the record- 
ing situation was shown by sharp in- 
creases when the patient was informed 
of impending discharge from the hos- 
pital. After working through this prob- 
lem in therapy, the patient once more 
reverted to her p-sp-oxcJ clinical status, 
and exhibited lower muscle tension than 
ever before. 

The behavior of the therapist as an 
influence on the patient's physiology. 
That the therapist's behavior affects the 
patient is practically a postulate of psy- 
chotherapy. Physiological measurements 
apparently again are sensitive and re- 
sponsive indicants of the affective inter- 
change between patient and therapist. 

DiMascio, Boyd, Greenblatt and Solo- 
mon report, unfortunately in inadequate 
detail, the heart rates of three patients 
interviewed by three separate interview- 
ers (22) . Regardless of the nature of the 
affective interaction (classified by the 
Bales system as "positive affect," "nega- 
tive affect," or "neutral" social inter- 
actions), and regardless of the order in 
which the therapist interviewed the sub- 
jects, one psychiatrist consistently pro- 
duced a lower heart rate in all three sub- 
jects. No attempt was made in this 
preliminary communication to account 
for this effect. 

Mittelmann and Wolff (56) report 
another fragment of information. "A 
shy continuously tense woman was not 
able to relax and had a low finger tem- 
perature (22C) even under "control" 
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conditions in the presence of observer A. 
In the presence of observer B she could 
relax, with high finger temperature (ca. 
35 C). After better adjustment, she 
could partly relax and her finger tem- 
perature reached a high level quickly in 
the presence of observer A in an over- 
heated environment (28C)." 

Dittes, in a remarkably well-analyzed 
and interpreted paper, has come to close 
grips with this problem (24). His study 
is based on the final 43 hours of therapy 
of a neurotic patient. Two judges, using 
typed transcripts of the interviews, inde- 
pendently rated the therapist on four 
a priori aspects of permissiveness atten- 
tiveness, understanding, gentleness, total 
communication of acceptance and on 
"opening friendliness" at the onset of 
the hour. Such ratings were available 
for each hour of therapy, and for smaller 
units within the hour, "therapist's units" 
being defined as sequences of the thera- 
pist's speech separated from each other 
by a page or more of the patient's speech. 
Skin resistance was continuously re- 
corded; the frequency of GSRs exceeding 
arbitrary slope and amplitude criteria was 
the dependent variable. To secure a 
physiological measure within parts of the 
hour, GSR rate per minute was used. 

Overall GSR rate was significantly cor- 
related with whole hour permissiveness 
( .51), initial permissiveness ( .41), 
and opening friendliness ( .52). In 
hours where the exploration of emotion- 
ally significant material was neither very 
frequent nor very infrequent, and the 
number of silences was neither very high 
nor very low, therapist permissiveness 
was even more highly correlated with 
GSR rate. "Gentleness" was the single 
aspect of "permissiveness" which most 
highly correlated with GSR rate, and 
"attentiveness" was next. "Understand- 
ing" and "overall acceptance" were not 
related to GSR rate "except as they com- 
prise the factor which may be labelled as 
gentleness, or a non-punishing manner." 



The sensitivity of GSR rate in this 
study is noteworthy. Whatever the effect 
of the over-all, more persistent and long- 
term stability of the patient-therapist 
interaction, within-hour variations in the 
permissiveness of the therapist had their 
impact on the patient. If the rated per- 
missiveness of one "therapist unit" devi- 
ated by an arbitrary amount from that 
of the next "therapist unit," the subse- 
quent GSR rate was increased. Dittes 
in^cn'oiiMV analyzes the data to rule out 
alternative explanations. The conclusion 
seems justifiable that within-hour changes 
in permissiveness had a direct subsequent 
impact on the somatic arousal of this 
patient, as measured by skin resistance. 

Malmo, Boag, and Smith (47) have 
contributed an experimental study of the 
effect on subjects' muscle tension of sup- 
portive vs. critical threatening attitudes 
of the interviewer. Nineteen female psy- 
choneurotic patients were separated into 
two experimental groups, carefully 
matched for age and diagnosis. One 
group was praised for story-telling per- 
formance in response to a TAT card, 
and the other criticized. An elaborate 
schedule of praise or criticism, and sub- 
sequent standardized interviewing was 
devised. Neck and chin muscle potentials 
were continuously recorded. Neck muscle 
potentials yielded insignificant results. 
Since the chin muscle-lead reflects speech 
muscle activity, muscle potentials were 
measured only during silent periods. 
Various indirect bits of evidence are 
given to eliminate the objection that the 
effect of talking was responsible for the 
significant relationships found between 
the experimental treatment and chin 
muscle tension. Significant effects were 
found, not for muscle tension increases, 
but for the falling phase of muscle ten- 
sion after speech. The analyses and find- 
ings are difficult to summarize briefly. 
The general conclusion was that sup- 
portive vs. threatening attitudes (praise 
vs. criticism) did have differential effects 
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Following praise by the experimenter, 
the patient's speech-muscle tension fell 
rapidly. Following criticism, tension 
tended to remain at high levels. Although 
cautious and tentative in their arguments, 
the authors conclude that the lack of 
significant relationships to the experi- 
mental variable of neck-muscle tension 
is not serious. There is no general factor 
of muscle tension, as the authors cor- 
rectly point out. They present other 
evidence, however, suggesting that 
speech-muscle tension and frontalis 
muscle tension may be the appropriate 
skeletal-motor indicators of "arousal 
level." 

The therapist's somatic participation in 
the therapeutic interchange. It is not 
surprising to find that the therapist also 
exhibits a variety of somatic changes re- 
lated to the course of therapy. The 
details of the therapist's somatic activity 
are surprising, however. These details 
have been supplied primarily by one 
group of investigators in Boston, who 
have found a rather startling relationship 
between physiological change in the ther- 
apist and in the patient (5, 12, 22). 
Apparently, in some cases at least, the 
therapist responds to the patient's emo- 
tional expression as does the patient him- 
self. The implications of this for the 
therapeutic process need to be worked 
out. 

In 1955, DiMascio, Boyd, Greenblatt 
and Solomon presented data on the heart 
rate responses of both therapist and pa- 
tient (a schizophrenic) for one interview 
(22). For the first part of the interview, 
a correlation of +.79 between the pa- 
tient's and the doctor's heart rate was 
found; for the latter part of the inter- 
view, the correlation was .44. No 
reason for the shift is given, nor is any 
interpretation. 

In 1956, Coleman, Greenblatt, and 
Solomon reported an intensive study of 
one therapist-patient pair through 44 



interviews, in which this finding is ex- 
plored in detail (12). This study has 
been cited above, and the remarkably 
sensitive and momentary shifts of the 
patient's heart rate accompanying mo- 
mentary shifts among different categories 
of behavior labelled "anxiety," "depres- 
sion," "extrapunitive hostility," and "in- 
trapunitive hostility," have been de- 
scribed. The surprising thing is that the 
therapist's heart rate responded in the 
same way as the patient's. Like the pa- 
tient, the therapist's heart rate was high- 
est when the patient exhibited a mo- 
mentary episode of "anxiety," lowest in 
momentary episodes of "depression." 
Like the patient, the therapist's heart rate 
was intermediate in episodes of "intra- 
punitive hostility." The only difference 
between therapist and patient was that 
the patient's heart rate differentiated 
"anxiety" and "extrapunitive hostility," 
while the therapist's heart rate did not. 
In addition, the heart rate differences 
among these affective states for the psy- 
chiatrist were not as gross as for the 
patient. 

These are surprising data, and may 
imply that this psychiatrist was respond- 
ing to the more superficial aspects of the 
patient's behavior, or it may imply, as 
the authors seem to feel, a "physiological 
relationship" between therapist and pa- 
tient revealing a process of "empathy." 

That the "physiological relationship" 
was not invariant, and that it parallels 
the "psychological relationship" was 
shown in additional analyses. It was 
found that the "physiological relation- 
ship" was at a minimum when the thera- 
pist was either pre-occupied with his own 
personal affairs, or when the content of 
the therapeutic hour was related to the 
therapist's own unresolved conflicts. 
Notes dictated by the therapist at the 
end of each session were reviewed for 
the presence of statements indicating that 
the therapist had been disturbed during 
the hour. The percentage of words de- 
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voted to statements indicating disturb- 
ance was calculated for each hour. This 
index of ui^iLption of the "psychological 
relationship" was correlated with a deter- 
mination of the "physiological relation- 
ship" which was based on the extent to 
which the patient and therapist accorded 
in yielding faster heart rates during 
moments of the patient's "extrapunitive 
hostility" than during moments of the 
patient's "depression " These two affec- 
tive states were chosen for study because 
they enabled comparison in the largest 
number of interviews. In the six inter- 
views showing the least "physiological 
relationship," 48% of the therapist's 
words in his dictated notes indicated dis- 
turbance; in the six interviews showing 
the greatest "physiological relationship," 
only 24% of the therapist's words indi- 
cated disturbance of the "psychological 
relationship." "In other words," the 
authors conclude, "evidence of a positive 
physiological relationship of the therapist 
to the patient is, in general, found only 
during those interviews in which the 
therapist was rarely disturbed by his own 
preoccupations or by material in the 
patient's productions or aspects of the 
patient's transference which would bear 
on the therapist's unresolved conflicts." 

As Coleman, Greenblatt and Solomon 
imply, these findings raise some impor- 
tant questions. Does the therapist's 
"empathy 1 " with the patient facilitate his 
gaining "insight" into the patient? Is 
the "effectiveness" of the interview af- 
fected by the presence or absence of such 
"empathy?" 

In the paper by DiMascio, Boyd, and 
Greenblatt, already cited (21), additional 
information is given on the "physiologi- 
cal relationship" between therapist and 
patient. During the twelve interviews 
studied, the therapist's clccKocjmliogiiirr 
was continuously recorded. As for the 
patient, the therapist's heart rate was 
lower in interviews characterized by large 
amounts of social interaction involving 



"tension release," higher in interviews 
with much "tension," and intermediate 
in interviews with large amounts of 
neutral, affectively indifferent, interac- 
tion. The therapist's heart rate relation- 
ship to these categories, however, was 
not as pronounced as the patient's. More- 
over, the "physiological relationship" 
held only for "tension." For interactions 
involving "antagonism," therapist and pa- 
tient reacted dissimilarly. The therapist's 
heart rate was positively related ( + .54) 
to the relative frequency of "antago- 
nistic" interchange, whereas the patient's 
heart rate was negatively related ( .37). 
The authors maintain that expression of 
"antagonism" was "tension-reducing" for 
this patient. 

The already cited experimental study 
by Malmo, Boag, and Smith (47) con- 
tributes further evidence. Like the expe- 
rimental subjects who were the recipients 
of praise and criticism, the experimenter 
exhibited rapidly falling speech-muscle 
tension after he had administered praise, 
but his muscle tension did not fall after 
he had administered criticism. On the 
other hand, while the subjects' heart rates 
showed significant variation (in a later 
stage of the experiment) with the experi- 
mental variable, the interviewer's heart 
rate did not, 

ON THE "TRANSACTIONAL" NATURE 
OF AUTONOMIC RESPONSE 

In all the studies reviewed so far, the 
picture is unmarred. Autonomic and 
skeletal-motor responses are sensitive in- 
dicators, even in the hurly-burly of the 
interview situation. They are objective. 
They reveal significant correlations with 
affect, describe the total effect of a single 
interview, the variation within interviews, 
and the long-term course of therapy. 

This peaceful picture is partly my 
fault, because I have deliberately re- 
frained from a few qualifications that 
emerge here and there in the published 
reports. I am not certain whether I am 
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setting up a straw man to defeat when 
I state that there is a sublime s'-v.p1ich\ 
and faith revealed, in many of the papers, 
that autonomic and skeletal-motor re- 
sponses have clear, uncomplicated mean- 
ing; a decrease in "physiological tension" 
means a decrease in "psychological ten- 
sion," and an increase in the one signifies 
an increase in the other. It seems as 
simple as that. 

Without meaning to single out any in- 
dividual or group of individuals, let me 
cite a few instances where the overt 
behavior of the individual was at odds 
with the somatic response, and let us see 
what the authors make of these apparent 
incongruities, and how directly and 
simply interpretations are made. 

Anderson finds in his case study (2) 
that when the content of the patient's 
speech referred to the therapeutic situa- 
tion or to the therapist, heart rate tended 
to be low and stable. Anderson is clear 
about the meaning: the patient was being 
defensive, and reducing tension by avoid- 
ing self-exposure. No independent data 
are given to verify this interpretation. 

Contrary to Anderson's findings are 
those of Lasswell (42, 43). Heart rate 
was found to increase as the number of 
references to the therapist increased. The 
proposed reason is that more references 
to the interviewer signify externalization 
of the subject's behavior, whereas direct 
expression of affective feelings to the in- 
terviewer would be accompanied by the 
patient's expectation of retaliation or re- 
jection by the interviewer. 4 No inde- 
pendent data are given to justify this 
interpretation. 

The patient studied by DiMascio, 
Boyd, and Greenblatt (21) exhibited a 
decrease in heart rate, an increase in 



4. Lasswell also proposes that skin resist- 
ance decreases would accompany "uncon- 
scious" tension, revealed by slower speech 
rate. His theoretical reasoning is difficult 
to follow. 



heart rate variability, and rise in skin 
temperature when the patient was ex- 
pressing hostility and antagonism to the 
therapist. Little difficulty is found in dis- 
posing of this apparent paradox. "The 
therapist interpreted the patient's expres- 
sion of antagonism as tension reductive 
for the patient," and low and variable 
heart rates accompanied by high and 
stable skin temperatures is "a physio- 
logical pattern which we have repeatedly 
noted in relaxed subjects." No inde- 
pendent data are given to justify the 
the therapist's interpretation. 

At an even greater level of complexity 
is the case, E. B., reported by Davis and 
Malmo (16). In "productive"' interviews 
the patient "honestly attempted to ex- 
plore her emotional feelings and to 
understand her reactions." During these 
interviews, she was warm and cordial to 
the therapist. In the unproductive inter- 
views, the patient was irritable, confused, 
dependent, evasive, and expressed nu- 
merous somatic complaints. She was 
hostile to the therapist. What happened 
to her muscle tension? Was it greater as 
she engaged in effortful and meaningful 
discussion of personally significant prob- 
lems, or was it greater as her behavior 
exhibited disorganization, somatization of 
affect, and hostility? The former was the 
case, for her muscle tension was higher 
in productive interviews than in non- 
productive interviews. Her hostility, dis- 
organization, and disturbed relationship 
with the therapist, were not manifested 
in high muscle tension. The authors pro- 
pose two explanations. One is that the 
numerous somatic complaints affected 
other bodily responses that served as 
conversion symptoms. The other is that 
the underlying motivation in the non- 
productive interviews was to reduce ten- 
sion and anxiety, and this was reflected 
in the decreased muscle potentials. 

All these interpretations may be cor- 
rect ones. The point I wish to make is 
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that they reflect a strong faith that a 
sympathetic-like change inevitably means 
a parallel sort of increase in anxiety and 
tension, whereas the opposite changes 
invariably mean a decrease in anxiety 
and tension. Nobody seems ever to 
wonder whether something other than 
"arousal" or "affect" may be involved, 
or whether the interpretation of the sig- 
nificance of somatic response involves 
more than a simple one-to-one formula 
of relationship. For our present purposes, 
it should be noted that there is now a 
note of uncertainty, because the "mean- 
ing" of the somatic response has to be 
interpreted. The somatic response may 
be related at one time to subtle motiva- 
tions underlying the patient's behavior 
to the therapist, but at another time this 
relation is overshadowed by the relation 
of the somatic response to the impor- 
tance of the material being explored by 
the patient. 

In a word, the autonomic response is 
a part of the total behavior of the sub- 
ject. The autonomic responses, clear, 
objective, and sensitive as they seem to 
be, need to be interpreted in terms of 
the total behavior of the organism. T 
think most people would agree with this 
statement when it is made. But this 
insight, and the definition of the prob- 
lems invoked by it, are not elaborated 
except in some psychoanalytic investiga- 
tions of somatic change during the inter- 
view, and in two experimental studies, 
which will be discussed shortly. The 
: mplicj(ior^ are rather serious even 
devastating for those who wish to eval- 
uate the effectiveness of psychotherapy 
in terms of the course of somatic arousal 
in a series of interviews, or who wish to 
"substantiate" the changes ''piupoiiedU 
produced by psychotherapy." Straw man 
or not, the literature is strangely silent 
on the "interactional" and "transactional" 
determinants of autonomic response, So 
far as laboratory investigations go, the 
evocation of somatic response upon the 



presentation of meaningful, threatening 
or conflictual symbolic stimuli is an auto- 
matic, invariant, and quantitative result 
Say, "wife," "mother," or "sex," to a 
subject, and a response follows almost 
as invariably as the sun sets at the end 
of day. So far as many clinical investiga- 
tions go, the same sinpl'cirv of relation- 
ship is happily and unquestioningly 
assumed. 

If we observe, as did Dittes in his first 
paper (23), the skin resistance response 
to "embarrassing sex statements," we find 
that the response extinguishes as therapy 
proceeds. Is this an index of the success 
of therapy? Is it an index to the success- 
ful resolution of sexual conflict? I think 
there is a strong likelihood that the ex- 
tinction of the GSR response is specific 
to the interactions in the therapeutic situ- 
ation, and, in the absence of other con- 
firmatory data, cannot be assumed to 
generalize to events outside the confines 
of the consulting room. 

In Dittes' remarkably cogent second 
paper, he places his finger squarely on 
one extremely important issue (24). He 
found that a GSR was likely to accom- 
pany an "embarrassing sex statement" 
only during hours when the therapist was 
rated low in permissiveness and gentle- 
ness, either for the whole hour or for the 
therapist's speech preceding the "embar- 
rassing sex statement." When the thera- 
pist was permissive and gentle, GSRs 
were far less likely to accompany "em- 
barrassing sex statements." 

There was only a total of 18 "embar- 
rassing sex statements," occurring in 8 
of the 43 hours of therapy. The explora- 
tion of sexual material, moreover, oc- 
curred only in hours at the upper third 
or lower third of distribution of the 
"permissiveness" ratings. A more com- 
plete analysis was provided by relating 
GSR rate to the proportion of time the 
patient spent exploring any emotionally 
significant material. Here it was found, 
for hours of moderate permissiveness 
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only, that GSR rate was high in hours 
which had a high proportion of time so 
spent, and was low when the hours were 
characterized by low proportions of time 
so spent. In hours high in permissive- 
ness, however, there was no correlation 
between GSR rate and the proportion of 
emotionally significant material! In hours 
of low permissiveness the correlation was 
slightly negative. The therapist, if he had 
wished to do so, apparently could have 
role-played, and by deliberately varying 
his permissive attitude could have pro- 
duced or eliminated this bit of somatic 
response as an accompaniment of explo- 
ration of personally significant material. 
"The cues," says Dittes, "of discussing 
emotionally vital matters may evoke GSR 
only as these cues enter into a kind of 
multiplicative (my italics) relationship 
with cues of threatening behavior by the 
therapist," This, to be sure, is one pa- 
tient, one therapist, and one somatic 
measure, and the principle needs much 
confirmation. It is startling to realize 
how little we know of the specific con- 
ditions under which somatic responses 
can serve as "complex indicators," to use 
an old phrase. 

Some consideration of a recent experi- 
ment by Cohen, Silverman, and Burch, 
may shed some additional light on this 
problem (11), While this is only a small 
and preliminary study, an ingenious and 
important technique is developed for the 
experimental study of the effect of vari- 
ous therapeutic or non-therapeutic tech- 
niques. In this technique, each individual 
serves as his own control. Some startling 
results are reported. In the space of a 
single quasi-therapeutic hour, these in- 
vestigators were able at will to simul- 
taneously augment GSR reactivity to 
some symbolic stimuli, and diminish 
GSR reactivity to others. 

The basic technique, in general, was 
as follows. Each of 5 subjects passively 
listened to a series of 30 words, in each 



of 2 laboratory sessions. On the basis 
of these two runs, a few words were 
selected to which the subject had shown 
high GSR reactivity both times, and 
other words were selected to which the 
subject had shown low GSR reactivity 
both times An interview followed the 
second experimental run, at unspecified 
intervals, and attempts were made to 
augment GSR reactivity to low GSR- 
evoking words, and to diminish reactivity 
to high GSR-evoking words. 

In one case, for example, "girl-friend" 
evoked a consistently high response in 
the two pre-interview experiments. In 
the interview, the subject associated to 
this word, and she was actively supported 
in her exploration of a homosexual prob- 
lem centering about another woman liv- 
ing in her apartment. Her feelings, as 
she explored this area, were reflected; the 
subject was given a feeling of under- 
standing and acceptance by the inter- 
viewer, and so on. By contrast this 
subject's association to other words 
("mother," "cut," "wife," and "hospital") 
were discouraged after first being en- 
couraged, and the interviewer made no 
attempt whatsoever to "handle the affect 
engendered in the course of associations." 
In the post-interview laboratory session, 
the GSR reaction to the word "girl- 
friend" was markedly reduced, whereas 
the GSR responses to the other four 
words, where exploration had first been 
invited and then cut off, were markedly 
increased. 

In a second case, by a similar thera- 
peutic attempt, the GSR response to the 
word "intercourse" was diminished. The 
response to the word "vagina," however, 
was increased, because the authors sup- 
pressively instructed the subject not to 
worry or to think about it. This case 
certainly shows very little "generalization 
of extinction," for the words "vagina" 
and "intercourse" should be rather simi- 
lar in their impact upon an individual. 
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All five cases were handled in similar 
ways, with results all concordant. The 
results suggest that brief interviews, prop- 
erly handled, can result in marked 
changes in somatic reactivity to symbolic 
stimuli. But the very rapidity of change, 
and the high specificity of change ("va- 
gina*' vs. "intercourse") should make us 
suspicious. The augmentation or dimuni- 
tion of somatic reactivity did not seem 
to be a function of the more general 
interaction between the subject and the 
interviewer, but were dependent upon 
highly specific and particular interactions 
with respect to highly specific word 
stimuli, 

The results of Dittes, and of Cohen, 
Silverman and Burch, imply that the 
specific situation is a powerful determi- 
nant of the magnitude of somatic re- 
sponse to proxociMvc stimuli. They sug- 
gest, I think, that the somatic changes 
occurring in therapy cannot be utilized 
as a criterion of the effectiveness of 
therapy in diminishing somatic effects 
(or "arousal," or "emotionality") outside 
of the therapeutic situation. If the dis- 
appearance of GSR upon exploration of 
sexual content is a function of the dis- 
appearance of the cues of threat and 
punishment derived from the therapist, 
and if GSR can be made to re-appear by 
the therapist becoming less gentle, more 
threatening, then we have no guarantee 
that the patient will not be as somatically 
aroused as he ever was when he detects 
"threats" in his environment and inter- 
personal interactions. 

Suppose, then, we resort to "standard" 
and "universal" stress situations to evalu- 
ate the progress of psychotherapy, as was 
suggested in a pioneering work of Thet- 
ford (69) . He found that those who had 
been in therapy recovered more quickly 
from the frustration engendered by fail- 
ure at a "mental" task in an independent 
stress test, than those who had not been 



in therapy/ 1 Accepting these results at 
face value, despite some serious defi- 
ciencies in the experimental design and 
the analysis of results, it should be cleai 
that such a result may be as situation- 
specific as any other. We cannot use the 
autonomic response in specific situations 
as an indicator of the "threat-content" 
or "arousal value" of that specific stimu- 
lus, because we are not yet in a position 
to measure the "threat-content" of the 
total situation, and the interaction be- 
tween patient and examiner. The auto- 
nomic response reflects all these aspects; 
so far we are not able to disentangle 
the effects. If we attempt to set up situ- 
ations with "maximal threat-value," to 
test the limit of adaptation of the organ- 
ism, we would have to know how the 
subject perceived the situation, and this 
would require purely psychological and 
phenomeno logical observation. In this 
sense, autonomic responses cannot be 
used as a convenient and objective sub- 
stitute for other purely p\\choY'gic,i1 
observations. 

In another sense, however, which time 
does not allow us to explore in the detail 
it deserves, the use of standardized stress 
situations may be of considerable value, 
at least in certain psychiatric conditions. 
In an extensive series of experiments by 
Malmo and his associates, which Malrno 
has briefly summarized (45), somatic 
overarousal to pain or strong auditory 
stimulation has been shown to differen- 
tiate psychiatric patients from controls, 
and, more importantly, pathological 
anxiety cases from other psychiatric 
patients These data, and some addi- 



5. These early results of Thetford's must 
be viewed with extreme caution. His "con- 
trol" group was in no sense matched with 
the "therapy" group on degree of maladjust- 
ment. Moreover, the two measures which 
statistically differentiated the "control" and 
"therapy" groups at the end of therapy, also 
significantly differentiated the two groups 
before therapy was initiated. 
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tional neurophysiological data, are used 
to support a theory that defective inhibi- 
tion, in the neurophysiological sense, 
underlies clinical pathological anxiety. 
Insofar as this is true, nonspecific stand- 
ardized stresses may be used to evaluate 
the effects of therapy in restoring effec- 
tive physiological mechanisms of control 
These experiments, however, reveal sig- 
nificant group differences only, and 
neglect (rightfully, in the light of the 
aims of this series of studies) the strong 
interactional or transactional effects upon 
which the present discussion is focused. 
Indeed, the subtlety of the interactional, 
transactional, or multiplicative effect is 
well illustrated by a study from this same 
laboratory (47), in which 19 psycho- 
neurotic subjects were examined indi- 
vidually on 19 separate days. 

Some of these days were "good days" 
for the examiner, as determined by his 
diary notes of his feelings and mood; 
some were "bad days" for the examiner. 
On the examiner's "good days," the sub- 
jects exhibited scarcely any cardiac accel- 
eration as a result of telling a story to a 
TAT card. On the examiner's "bad 
days," the heart accelerated significantly, 
with an average increase of about ten 
beats per minute. The difference between 
the "bad day" and "good day" groups 
was significant at below the 1% level. 
These effects were not attributable to the 
following variables: age, diagnostic cate- 
gory, number of words used in telling 
the story, time examiner took to give 
instructions, duration of patient's pause 
before replying to the examiner, devia- 
tions from wording of standard instruc- 
tions, variations in inflection, articulation 
of words. There was only a hint of what 
the variable was to which the subjects 
were lesponciing: the examiner's voice on 
his very worst days may have been higher 
in pitch and smoother in texture! The 
interaction of cues inside and outside the 
subject seems to be a most subtle matter, 



and a very powerful influence in deter- 
mining somatic activity. 

If the therapist or examiner can vary 
in the "cues" he emits, it is also likely 
and even obvious that the state of the 
patient himself can vary. He, too, can 
have "good" and "bad days." Furer and 
Hardy, in the paper already cited (30) 
have a modicum of most interesting data. 
Their four subjects were stimulated daily 
with a graded series of pains. After 32 
to 49 days, the GSR exhibited adapta- 
tion, and could hardly be elicited even 
to the most intense pain stimulus. The 
criterion of adaptation was a very rigid 
one: it was required that there be less 
than 4% galvanic skin response to the 
pains of highest intensity for five succes- 
sive experiments. Even in this highly 
adapted state, when it seemed that GSR 
to pain in these experienced subjects was 
gone forever, it was possible to cause 
GSR to reappear either by utilizing, or 
by creating, variations in the general con- 
text of the experiment. For one subject, 
a moderate restoration of GSR response 
was found when he was preparing mate- 
rial for a scientific meeting. In another 
subject, the adapted GSR response re- 
appeared when the experimenter deliber- 
ately created animosity between herself 
and the subject. The experimenter who 
had deliberately created hostility towards 
herself exhibited an even larger return 
of response! This same subject showed 
a return of response when she was ques- 
tioned about her behavior towards an- 
other member of the group. 

Even greater complexities of interpre- 
tation of somatic response are suggested 
by psychoanalytic writings. The nature 
of the evidence is extremely difficult to 
evaluate, of course, for the voluminous 
material of extended psychoanalyse ses- 
sions is difficult to summarize, and the 
data upon which summarizing conclu- 
sions are based are rarely given, and 
rarely lend themselves to stia 
evaluation. . 
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Mittelmami and Wolff (57) studied 
continuously recorded finger temperature 
in 83 interviews. These 83 interviews 
were part of prolonged psychoanalytic 
treatment of five patients. The authors 
claim that in 76 of these interviews they 
could detect consistent relationships be- 
tween finger temperature and a large 
variety of momentarily occurring emo- 
tional reactions if six variables were 
somehow simultaneously evaluated. These 
they list as (1) the personality makeup 
of the subject, (2) his attitude towards 
the analyst, (3) his prevailing mood as 
expressed in dreams, (4) his changing 
life situations, (5) the patterning of his 
aggressive and sexual strivings, and (6) 
the memories reactivated in analysis. This 
is a staggering list, and it is a challenge 
to the experimentalist to translate it into 
amenable research material Perhaps 
most important are the observations that 
defensive and o-aviii,*;.* maneuvers of 
the patient from the impact of the ther- 
apy were quite as successful in prevent- 
ing the occurrence of vegetative reactions 
as were "genuine" (their term) states of 
security, relaxation, and confidence. The 
authors stress that mere repression of 
ambivalence and conflict is not sufficient 
to prevent the occurrence of somatic re- 
actions. The adoption of behavioral de- 
fenses and devices, however, which lead 
to the achievement of emotional security 
and self-esteem such as attitudes ot 
superiority, or of being forgiven and 
cared for do lead to a reduction of 
somatic response. The attainment of 
security through illusions of being cared 
for and of being master of the situation 
prevented vegetative reactions. If this is 
true, we would need to be wary, indeed, 
of accepting diminished somatic response 
as corroborative of the successful prog- 
ress of therapy, unless we are willing to 
accept the "illusion" of mastery and 
confidence as a successful outcome. 

In a similar vein, Reiser, Weiner, and 
Thaler report (59) in an abstract, that 



the development of circulatory changes 
(heart rate, blood pressure, and ballisto- 
cardiograph) in a standardized interview 
situation, depended on the "object rela- 
tionship" of the subject and the exam- 
iner. Circulatory changes did not appear 
until a meaningful relationship was estab- 
lished. Even patients with essential hy- 
pertension exhibited vascular hypo-re- 
activity in comparison with healthy 
young men. "These patients with hyper- 
tension demonstrated in the interview 
'insulating' defensive techniques, similar 
to those seen in healthy subjects who 
were hyporeactors." When, however, a 
"close io1.iionM.iy between experimenter 
and patient was established, physiological 
hyper-reaction was seen in the interview 
situation. The authors, with caution, 
speculate that the * -v v -*V was "held 
in check through psychological mecha- 
nisms of setting up an 'insulated' object 
relationship with the examiner." 

Other studies and claims could be 
cited, but perhaps these will suffice. Their 
import is clear; the "meaning" of the 
somatic response must be interpreted in 
terms of the transactions of the indi- 
vidual with his environment, and in terms 
which involve judgments or, at least 
statements, of "molar" psychological 
states and behavior. I believe I have 
purnmeled my straw man enough. In the 
present state of our knowledge, and in 
the light of our inability to control or 
evaluate a vast number of relevant psy- 
jl.-ologlocu, intrapersonal, and interper- 
sonal variables, I do not believe a sub- 
stltutive use of somatic response as an 
index of change, or of success, in psycho- 
therapy is justified. 

I am not, however, as pessimistic about 
the utilization of somatic responses in the 
study of the process of psychotherapy, 
provided, again, somatic responses are 
not used as a substitutive or validating 
measure. One has only to ponder Dittes 1 
analysis of the "multiplicative" deter- 
minants of GSR response or the findings 
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of Coleman, Greenblatt, and Solomon on 
physiological consonance between thera- 
pist and patient, to see how useful 
somatic recording in the therapeutic situ- 
ation can be. For here somatic responses 
do tell us something, in a fairly unam- 
biguous way, of the process of therapy, 
pro\*ding these phenomena are always 
integrated by more "molar" and psy- 
chological descriptions of the process, 
which themselves must be substantiated 
and verified by testing and evaluative 
procedures appropriate to such "molar" 
descriptions. 

If, however, autonomic and skeletal- 
motor responses are to be utilized to 
maximum advantage in the study of the 
psychotherapeutic process, some atten- 
tion will have to be given to some rathei 
serious problems, and some theoretical 
re-organization may be desirable, or at 
least heuristic. 

To adhere to the plan of this confer- 
ence, I will illustrate some important 
problems, concepts, and findings pri- 
marily with data from the studies per- 
formed at Pels in the last decade, with 
due reference to the work of other in- 
vestigators where appropriate. 

SOME PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOPHYSIOLOGY 

The evaluation of autonomic activity. 
Three aspects of autonomic , activity 
should be distinguished: (a) tension, 
(b) lability, and (c) nonspecific activity. 
The distinction is not merely a priori and 
descriptive. As we shall see, there is 
some evidence that they have different 
statistical properties, respond differently 
to stimulus conditions, and that they may 
have different relationships to behavior, 

Autonomic tension and autonomic 
lability are simply names for level of 
function and magnitude of change, re- 
spectively. By autonomic tension, then, 
is meant simply the direct evaluation of 
the current status of each physiological 
function in the units of measurement 
appropriate to that function. The indi- 



vidual has a systolic blood pressure of so 
many millimeters of mercury, a palmar 
conductance of so many micromhos, a 
given level of capillary blood-oxygen 
supply, a given skin temperature, and so 
on. To compare one function with an- 
other, we simply express the measure- 
ments in some common unit, such as the 
deviation from the mean in units of 
standard deviation, or the related and 
more convenient T-score. These levels 
can be studied at rest or as a function of 
imposed stimuli. When Mowrer et al 
studied finger-sweating, or Anderson 
studied a combined index of heart rate 
and heart rate variability, they studied 
autonomic tension. 

Autonomic lability is a measure of 
momentary ,"! : >-v,iJo^j-.. of level as a 
function of some imposed stimulus. When 
Mittelmann and Wolff reported sharp 
drops in finger temperature with the in- 
troduction of personally significant mate- 
rial, they were studying autonomic 
lability. 

When one desires to establish that in- 
dividual A is more reactive to a stimulus 
than individual B, or that a given indi- 
vidual is more reactive to stimulus a than 
to stimulus b, one encounters a serious 
and well-known problem, namely, that 
the momentary displacement is related to 
the momentary autonomic tension exist- 
ing at the moment of stimulation. In gen- 
eral, the higher the pre-stimulus tension 
(or background excitation), the smaller 
the magnitude of response, whether the 
response be computed as a percentage 
change or as a simple algebraic differ- 
ence. I have elsewhere considered in 
some detail the generality of this prin- 
ciple, offered a possible physiological 
reason for the phenomenon, and pro- 
posed an adaptation of regression analy- 
sis as a general solution to the problem 
(39). The method of choice is regression 
analysis which removes the regression of 
level attained under "stress" on pre-stim- 
level. Removing the regression of 
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percentage or algebraic change on pre- 
stimulus level leads to innumerable com- 
plications and inaccurate results. 

Finally, there is a newcomer to the 
scene. It was anticipated in many ways 
earlier in the history of psychophysiology, 
but it has been formulated as an inde- 
pendently meaningful variable only re- 
cently. We called it "spontaneous activ- 
ity," implying the appearance of auto- 
nomic displacement (in heart rate, skin 
resistance and blood flow) due to in- 
ternal and "psychologically silent" events 
(40), By this is meant simply that these 
autonomic displacements do not occur 
only as a result of such activities as a 
shift in perception, or a fleeting change 
in "affective state." Cohen, Silverman 
and Burch observed the same phenome- 
non in skin resistance, and they call it 
"nonspecific activity" (11). 

There are two lines of evidence that 
this variable deserves to be studied in its 
own right. In a recent study (40), we 
showed that the frequency of sponta- 
neous activity, in a subject quietly rest- 
ing, was related to a variety of aspects 
of hyperkinetic-impulsive behavior. Au- 
tonomic tension, however, was not so 
related, and, moreover, was but poorly 
correlated with the frequency of spon- 
taneous activity. 

Additional and very significant infor- 
mation is given in the paper by Cohen, 
Silverman and Burch (11), where still 
unpublished material is summarized and 
illustrated. Their "nonspecifics" are small 
spontaneous skin resistance fluctuations, 
which have a different relationship to 
stimulation than do "specific" responses 
The authors conceptualize an "arousal 
continuum" ranging from deep sleep to 
a moderately alert state and increasing 
to panic states. When a sedative is ad- 
ministered both nonspecific activity and 
specific galvanic reactivity to imposed 
stimuli are found to decrease. When 
graded doses of epmephrine are admin- 
istered, the nonspecific activity is found 



to continually increase, but specific gal- 
vanic reactivity to imposed stimuli first 
increases and then decreases. Nonspe- 
cific activity, in other words, montoni- 
cally increases as we move on the 
"arousal continuum" from the low ex- 
treme to the high extreme, Specific gal- 
vanic reactivity, however, increases from 
low to moderate arousal, and then de- 
creases from moderate to high arousal. 

Although many additional studies are 
obviously needed, these two sets of data 
underscore the heuristic value of assum- 
ing the relatively independent status of 
the variable of "spontaneous" or "non- 
specific" autonomic activity. Dittes' GSR 
measure, it should be noted, was a meas- 
ure heavily weighted with nonspecific 
activity. 

The spontaneous activity seen at rest 
is not merely chaotic autonomic change 
Individual differences in the amount of 
spontaneous activity are quite repro- 
ducible upon 48-hour re-test (40) . Spon- 
taneous activity increases during some 
forms of "stressful" activity, and recently 
Dr. N. T. Welford, Mrs. Lacey, and I 
have found that it may decrease system- 
atically in simple motor tasks, where 
extreme regularity of tracking motions 
are required. 

Figures 1 and 2 illustrate the phe- 
nomenon of nonspecific spontaneous 
cardiac oscillation in two subjects at rest, 
I present them to illustrate the fact that 
there is a sort of complex periodicity 
present, that "spontaneous activity" is 
unmistakably different from stimulus- 
evoked activity, and because later I want 
to discuss an experiment which will 
require understanding of the nature of 
cardiac oscillation. 

The figures are derived as follows. It 
is a commonplace that continuous rec- 
ords of heart rate exhibit variation from 
one beat to the next. It is relatively rare 
to find two successive R-R intervals that 
have precisely the same value. Some- 
times this continuous shift is related to 
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respiration (respiratory or sinus arrhyth- 
mia) . The heart accelerates, beat-by-beat, 
as the subject inhales, and decelerates, 
beat-by-beat, as the subject exhales. If 
one carefully observes this repetitive 
wave-like form, one also observes that 
the peak heart rate (minimum R-R inter- 
val) achieved in each inspiratory cycle 
itself exhibits oscillation, increasing and 
decreasing almost periodically, and with 
a relatively long period. Similarly, the 
trough (minimal) heart rates, found at 
the end of expiration, increase and de- 
crease, with a long periodicity. So far 



as we have been able to observe, this 
variation in what we call the envelope of 
peaks, or the envelope of troughs, is not 
related to any detectable changes in res- 
piration. In subjects not showing marked 
respiratory arrhythmia, the low frequency 
oscillation is clearly discernible. 

In Figures 1 and 2 we have plotted 
against time each point of inflection in 
the peaks and the envelope of troughs, 
for two subjects sitting quietly at rest for 
16 minutes. They are extreme cases. 
Figure 1 shows an individual with 
marked oscillation of high and variable 
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FIGURE 1 

Showing the variation of heart rates in the "envelope of peaks" (solid line) and the "enve- 
lope of troughs" (broken line) in a subject who is quietly resting in a comfortable armchair. 
Each point of inflection of a beat-by-beat record of heart rate is shown. In the inserts are 
shown frequency distributions of the intervals of time between successive points of inflection. 
This is a "labile" subject, showing large amounts of spontaneous activity. 
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amplitude, with a modal period between 
points of inflection of about 10 seconds. 
There is discernible a fairly regular sec- 
ond-order oscillation. Such individuals, 
we found, are hyperkinetic-impulsive. 
Figure 2 shows an individual with much 
less marked amplitude of variation, a 
longer modal period (for peaks) and a 
wider spread of period. Such individuals 
we found to be low in hyperkinesis- 
impulsivity. Our measures of hyper- 
kinesis were primarily: (a) reaction time, 
(b) maintenance of a set to respond, so 
that reaction times did not abruptly in- 
crease as the foreperiod was increased, 
and (c) the frequent occurrence of re- 
sponses to signals in the periphery of the 
visual field to which the subjects had 
been instructed not to respond. In a later 
section, we will return to these findings, 
and the theory underlying them, and 
their possible applicability to the thera- 
peutic situation 

On the intercorrelations among auto- 
nomic measures. One of the most crucial 



issues In psychophysiology concerns the 
surprisingly low mtercorrelation among 
measures. In our work with a variety of 
noxious stimuli and a simple variety of 
autonomic variables, we have consistently 
found matrices of inter-correlations in 
which the majority of correlations ap- 
proached zero. In our most recent study, 
for example, (41), where adult women 
were subjected to a variety of situations 
which successfully activated the auto- 
nomic nervous system, palmar conduc- 
tance tension scores had no significant 
correlation with systolic blood pressure, 
heart rate, and variability of heart rate; 
palmar conductance lability scores were 
also jiJcpcnfor; of all other lability 
scores. So far as these data went, palmar 
conductance, heart rate, and variability 
of heart rate were essentially independent 
measures, whether autonomic tension or 
autonomic lability scores were used. This 
is essentially what we have found each 
time we looked into the matter. Similarly, 
in our study of spontaneous activity 
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FIGURE 2 

Drawn as was Figure 1, but this is a "stabile" subject with long periods of time between 
points of inflection, and low amplitude of variation of the envelopes of peaks and troughs. 
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(40), we found that the frequency with 
which cardiac variation exceeded an arbi- 
trary magnitude was poorly correlated 
with the frequency of similarly defined 
GSR variation. For a group of adult 
women we secured a barely significant 
(at the .05 level) correlation of .36, 
which dropped to .32 on re-test. For a 
group of college males, the correlation 
was +.08. 

This is not a unique experience. Wen- 
ger (72) reports the intercorrelations for 
a very wide range of variables for an 
N of 488 aviation cadets. It is difficult 
to find a correlation above .30. With a 
20 X 20 matrix of intercorrelations, most 
of the variables of which are resting 
autonomic tension scores, there are only 
10 correlations higher than .20. The 
highest is .44, and that is between two 
intimately related variables, salivary out- 
put and salivary pH. In a similar 20 X 20 
matrix for 62 children, there were only 
38 correlations higher than .20 (71). 
Other extensive modern studies of rela- 
tionships show that no single physio- 
logical measure correlates well with 
others, and that no single measure can 
serve as an index to the state of other 
measures or to the total "arousal" of 
the organism (3, 9, 10, 17, 19, 48, 62, 
68). 

There is, of course, probably no such 
thing as the correlation between any two 
autonomic variables. Correlations prob- 
ably change as a function of many vari- 
ables, not yet understood. Even in the 
best of circumstances, however, where 
substantial intercorrelation is seen, for 
example, upon the injection of epineph- 
rine (9), the correlation is low enough 
so that one measure cannot be easily 
substituted for other measures. 

Complete absence of response in one 
variable. A simple and convincing ex- 
ample of the difficulty of using a single 
arbitrarily chosen variable as an indicator 
of "arousal" or "affect" is found where 



one variable completely fails to show any 
response, while another simultaneously 
recorded variable shows considerable 
impact of the stimulating condition. This 
sort of occurrence, in my experience, is 
not so rare as many seem to think. 

For the purposes of this conference, 
I went through some old data, and made 
a simple tally of such discrepancies, for 
two commonly used variables, palmar 
conductance and heart rate. 

One set of data consisted of the rec- 
ords of 94 boys and girls, aged 6 to 18 
years, who for each of six years have 
come to our laboratory for a longitudinal 
study of physiological response to a very 
painful stimulus, the cold pressor test, 
This requires immersion of the foot in 
ice-cold water (4C) for 75 seconds. 
The children hate this test, and, with the 
younger ones particularly, it is easy to 
see the desperate conflict between the 
desire to get the foot out of the water, 
and the desire to satisfy the socially de- 
fined requirement to suffer in silence. 
After relaxation to steady physiological 
levels, the subject is quietly informed 
that he (or she) will be required to im- 
merse his (or her) foot in the cold water 
after one minute. There follows one 
minute of what we think may justifiably 
be called apprehension or anxiety. We 
label it the "alerting period." After one 
minute, the cold pressor test is admin- 
istered. T~Xii\.iM n the cold pressor test, 
the subject is allowed to recover to rest- 
ing physiological levels, and the entire 
procedure is then repeated. The details 
of this experiment are given elsewhere 
(36,41). 

For the 94 records, gathered in the 
course of one winter, 10. 6% of the cases 
exhibited cardiac acceleration during the 
first alerting period, but completely failed 
to show palmar conductance response. 
For the second alerting period, 11.2% 
of 89 cases (5 individuals could not 
endure the stress, broke down, and cried) 
showed the same failure of palmar con- 
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ductance to icveal response, while theii 
heart rate was simultaneously increasing. 

Conversely, in other cases, palmar con- 
ductance did show an impact of the 
alerting period, while cardiac rate failed 
as an "indicator." In the first alerting 
period, 14.9% of the individuals ex- 
hibited this pattern; in the second alerting 
period, 10.1% of the group. 

In approximately 21% to 25% of the 
cases, then, palmar conductance and 
heart rate yielded completely discordant 
answers to the very simple question: was 
this individual affected by the stimulus- 
condition? 

During the cold pressor test itself, 
similar discordance was revealed, with 
smaller frequency. For the first of the 
two tests, palmar conductance failed to 
respond, while heart rate was simulta- 
neously showing marked and typically 
sustained acceleration, in 2.2% of the 
cases. For the second cold pressor epi- 
sode, this pattern was found in 57% of 
the cases. Similarly, cardiac rate failed 
to indicate "arousal," while palmar con- 
ductance was simultaneously showing re- 
sponse, in 7.8% and 6.8% in the first 
and second cold pressor tests respectively. 
In the cold pressor test itself, then, the 
incidence of such complete discordance 
ranged from 10% to 12.5%. There were 
no age or sex differences in the results. 

The result is not limited to this age 
span, nor is it dependent on the fact that 
most of the group had had repeated 
yearly experience with the test. This was 
established by reviewing the records of 
a group of 68 adult women (the mothers 
of these children) for the first time they 
were subjected to a cold pressor test. 
They received only one such test, the 
repeat determination upon recovery from 
the first test being omitted. In the alert- 
ing period, there were 7 cases (10.3%) 
where palmar conductance did not re- 
spond, but heart rate did. There were, 
in addition, 4 cases (5.9%) where 
palmar conductance responded, but heart 



rate did not. Complete discordance was 
found, then, in 16.2% of the cases dur- 
ing the alerting period. During the cold 
pressor test itself, palmar conductance 
failed in 10 cases (14.7%), who were 
simultaneously exhibiting cardiac accel- 
eration, and heart rate failed in an addi- 
tional 10 cases who were simultaneously 
exhibiting skin resistance changes. Thus, 
complete discordance was found in 
29.4% of the cases during the cold 
pressor test itself. 

In the literature on the psychophysi- 
ology of the interview this situation has 
been noted several times. Mowrer et al. 
(58) note that even in their small sample 
of cases studied by the finger-print stain 
technique of measuring palmar perspira- 
tion, there were two cases where palmar 
perspiration was a completely inadequate 
measure. One case, despite numerous 
somatic complaints, exhibited absolutely 
minimal perspiration. In the chemical 
laboratory where he was employed "he 
could handle polished surfaces without 
leaving finger marks on them, surfaces 
which most people would not dare to 
touch." 

Similarly, in the paper by Mittelmann 
and Wolff (55), there was a group of 
patients who, despite obvious behavioral 
evidence of intense disturbance, exhibited 
only very minor changes in finger tem- 
perature in the interview situation. 

In this last cited paper, one of the 
sources of this sort of discrepancy among 
physiological indicants is obvious. Most 
patients in this study were already exhib- 
iting psychosomatic disorders clearly re- 
lated to finger temperature. They all 
had pre-existing complaints of cold hands 
under stress, and some had frank Ray- 
naud's disease. The group of patients 
who showed only minor temperature 
changes in the stress of interview did 
not have such psychosomatic complaints. 
A great deal of the data showing striking 
concordance between finger temperature 
change and the emotional content of the 
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interview is due to the selection of a 
physiological indicant related to already 
existing somatic disorder. 

This is in accord with the principle of 
"symptom specificity" as developed by 
Malmo and his collaborators (49, 50, 
51), which states v . . . that in psychiatric 
patients presenting a somatic complaint, 
the particular physiological mechanism 
of that complaint is specifically suscep- 
tible to activation by stressful experi- 
ence," a principle partly derived from the 
data already cited on muscle potential 
changes during interview. These authors, 
too, are careful to make clear in several 
places, in the studies cited in an earlier 
section on indicant functions, two things: 

(a) they selected patients with symptoms 
"which could be studied appropriately 
by means of electromyography," and 

(b) some patients may clearly reflect 
clinical progress in muscle tension meas- 
urements, others may not. 

In these findings from the laboratory 
and the interview we have a strong hint 
of individual differences in the organiza- 
tion of somatic responses: for some indi- 
viduals, one or more physiological meas- 
ures are minimally reactive in a wide 
variety of life-situations (Mowrer et aL), 
and other measures are maximally re- 
active (Mittelmann & Wolff; Malmo et 
aL) in a wide variety of life-situations. 
One thing seems clear: if there is a 
specific somatic complaint, it would be 
the part of wisdom to choose to measure 
somatic responses related to the physio- 
logical mechanism underlying that com- 
plaint. A second thing seems also clear: 
wholesale reliance on measurement of a 
single variable may lead us astray. It 
might be concluded, at first glance, that 
the problem is not too serious; that, for 
example, if one chooses skin resistance 
as an index of bodily arousal, one may 
simply lose a few cases. The true $itua 
tion, however, is much more complex. 
Because autonomic variables have low 
intercorrelations, the different physio- 



logical responses of a given individual 
to a given set of stimulus-conditions can 
be plotted as an uneven profile of reac- 
tion: High reactivity or arousal may be 
exhibited in one or more physiological 
variables, low reactivity in other vari- 
ables, and average reactivity in still 
others. These hierarchies or patterns of 
response are reproducible, and vary law- 
fully as a function of the individual, and 
as a function of certain variations in the 
stimulus-conditions . 

At present, we have only a very in- 
adequate understanding of the principles 
underlying such patterning of somatic 
responses. In attempting to summarize 
what is known in this area, I will use 
the terminology and the categories devel- 
oped in the most recent paper on this 
subject from our laboratory (41). The 
relevant facts can be arranged in three 
categories: (a) intra-stressor stereotypy 
of response; (b) inter-stressor stereotypy; 
and (c) situational stereotypy. There is 
a fourth category symptom specificity 
which has been mentioned briefly 
earlier in this section, but this category 
is omitted in what follows. 

Intra-stressor stereotypy. By intra- 
stressor stereotypy is meant that in re- 
sponse to a given stressor episode, an 
individual exhibits a reproducible pattern 
of response. In other words, the low 
intercorrelations commonly found among 
autonomic measures are due in part to 
idiosyncratic organization of the pattern 
of response. This is one of the basic 
problems encountered when phwological 
measures are used as indicators of 
"arousal." 

In our first study of this problem (35) , 
a small group of women was subjected 
to a simple stressor, namely, reciting as 
quickly as possible as many words as the 
subject could remember that begin with 
a stated letter of the alphabet. Under the 
circumstances of the experiment, the 
subjects became quite anxious and em- 
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barrassed because of their "obvious" in- 
ability to do well at this task for even 
as long as one minute. This stressor was 
imposed approximately once a month 
over a nine-month period. Using a 
ranked percentage measure of physio- 
logical response, it was found that each 
subject responded with an individually 
characteristic pattern of response, with 
statistically significant reproducibility over 
the nine-month period. 

In a second study (36), the immediate 
test-retest reliability of the pattern of 
response was evaluated in a different 
population of subjects and with a differ- 
ent stressor. A large group of boys and 
girls between the ages of 6 and 18 was 
studied. The stressor used was the very 
painful cold pressor test. Striking pat- 
terning of response was again found. 
Whether a subject was categorized as 
average in reactivity or "arousal," or as 
a hyper-reactor or hypo-reactor depended 
entirely on the physiological response 
that was used for the assay of the indi- 
vidual. One physiological variable heart 
rate, for example could place a given 
subject two standard deviations above 
the mean in reactivity, whereas another 
simultaneously recorded variable skin 
resistance, for example could place this 
same individual one standard deviation 
below the mean. Statistically, the pattern 
of response was again found to be 
reproducible. 

In a third, unpublished, longitudinal 
study, it was found that the pattern of 
response to the cold pressor test is repro- 
ducible over as long a period as four 
years, again in a group of children be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 18. In this study 
autonomic lability scores were used, as 
defined earlier in this paper. Age and 
sex factors were statistically eliminated 
where necessary. 

It will be useful to discuss one of the 
analyses of this study in some detail, to 
give some concrete idea of one of the 
statistical bases for the conclusion that 



idiosyncratic ,,"Ui. -Vr: : cn of response 
patterns does exist, and to give some 
preliminary data on the nature of the 
distribution of the tendency to exhibit 
intra-stressor stereotypy. 

The coefficient of concordance was 
used to evaluate the reproducibility of 
the pattern of response. This is a sort 
of average rank-order correlation, rang- 
ing from to +1.00, expressing the 
agreement of pattern obtained over the 
4 years. The frequency distribution of 
the individually computed coefficients of 
concordance was determined, and com- 
pared with the frequency distribution 
expected on the basis of chance. The 
details of this procedure, and appropriate 
references, are given in an earlier publi- 
cation (41). The obtained and chance 
frequency distributions are shown in 
Figure 3. They are significantly different 
at below the 1% level of confidence, by 
the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test for com- 
paring an obtained with an hypothetical 
distribution (64). 

Over a period of four years, then, even 
in the face of all the physiological and 
psychological changes seen in maturing 
children, there is a strong tendency for 
individuals to reproduce an idiosyncratic 
pattern of somatic response to the cold 
pressor test. For some, this tendency is 
quite strong. As is shown in Figure 3, 
27% of the group showed coefficients of 
concordance greater than 0.70. For 
others, the tendency is modest, and for 
still others the pattern of response varies 
randomly from one occasion to another. 
The data suggest quantitative individual 
differences in the tendency to exhibit 
stereotypy of response patterns, Some 
individuals seem so constituted that they 
rather rigidly exhibit the same hierarchy 
of response from one occasion of meas- 
urement to another; others respond ran- 
domly, showing now one pattern of 
response, now another. 

It should be noted in Figure 3 that 
there is a uniform shift to higher levels 
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of concordance. At low levels of con- 
cordance there is a deficiency of observed 
frequencies, compared to expected or 
chance frequencies; and, at higher levels 
of concordance, there is an excess of 
observed frequencies. If only a propor- 
tion of subjects truly had a tendency to 
reproduce a pattern of response, we 
would not expect a deficiency in absolute 
numbers of cases at lower levels. Re- 
peated observation of this uniform shift 
to higher concordance levels is, to date, 
the main evidence supporting the notion 
of a quantitative continuum of individual 
differences in the tendency to stereotypy 
of response patterns. 

While this hypothesis is in accordance 
with all the evidence to date, there is an 
alternative 1i ,VM<U <- Perhaps all indi- 
viduals have a characteristic and modal 
response pattern, one that would appear 
more frequently than any other in an 
infinitely large series of trials; and, per- 



haps, the relative frequency of occur- 
rence of this modal response pattern is 
approximately the same for all indi- 
viduals. Using a finite series of trials, 
however, we are in effect sampling each 
individual a limited number of times, 
and, as a statistical result of sampling. 
a frequency distribution is generated in 
which individuals appear to be distrib- 
uted along a continuum ranging from 
randomness to fairly rigid stereotypy. A 
decision between the alternative hypoth- 
eses can be readily made cxperiniepca 1 !}, 
by determining whether the classification 
of an individual as "stereotyped" or 
"random" is reliable from one set of 
trials to another. This experiment is now 
underway, with each "set of trials" num- 
bering 12, and with re-test intervals of 
1 week, 1 year, and, hopefully, 4 years. 
The "trials," however, are not repetitions 
of one stressor, but of a series of differ- 
ent stressors, because of additional find- 
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COEFFICIENTS OF CONCORDANCE: 

AUTONOMIC LABILITY SCORES 
FIGURE 3 

Showing obtained and hypothetical frequency distributions of coefficients of concordance, 
computed to show the reproducibility of response-patterns to the cold pressor test over a 
period of 4 years in a group of 37 children between the ages of 6 to 18 years. Age and sex 
effects on autonomic lability scores were removed. 
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ings on idiosyncratic organization of 
response patterns* to which we now turn. 

Inter-stressor stereotypy. The signifi- 
cance of these findings of reliable differ- 
ential somatic response patterns is greatly 
extended by evidence showing that the 
pattern obtained using one stressor tends 
to be reproduced in other stressor epi- 
sodes with radically different physiologi- 
cal and psychological demands. This 
phenomenon we previously called auto- 
nomic response specificity. In order to 
provide a reasonably systematic nomen- 
clature, however, the term "inter-stressor 
stereotypy" is now used. 

In our first study of this problem (38), 
85 male college students were subjected 
successively to 4 stressor episodes, while 
skin resistance, heart rate, and beat-to- 
beat instability of heart rate were meas- 
ured. The four stressor episodes were 
'upcjw.uiiitior,. the cold pressor test, 
mental arithmetic, and the letter associa- 
tion (or word fluency) test described 
earlier. The results clearly supported the 
hypothesis of inter-stressor s*creol\p> 

In a second study (41), adult women 
were used as subjects, and systolic, dias- 
tolic, and pulse pressures were added 
to the physiological battery. The list of 
stressor episodes was modified slightly: 
apprehension of painful stimulation, 
mental arithmetic, word fluency, and the 
cold pressor test were used. The results 
of the first study were verified and ex- 
tended. Some of the data and results of 
this verification study are presented in 
the following paragraphs, because they 
provide a fairly inclusive summary of 
the main facts and principles obtained 
to date. 

In Figure 4 are shown four representa- 
tive profiles of reaction, using autonomic 
tension scores. It is clear that there is 
striking fractionation of response on each 
of the five occasions of measurement, for 
each of the four subjects, and that the 
idiosyncratic patterns of response are 



closely reproduced from one occasion of 
measurement to another. For case No. 
32, for example, palmar conductance is 
very high, but heart rate instability is 
very low. For case No. 31, heart rate 
levels indicate very high levels of bodily 
arousal, whereas systolic blood pressure 
levels indicate low bodily arousal. Any 
pattern of response can be illustrated by 
one or more of the 42 cases in this study, 
It should be noted here that the results 
are not explicable by hemodynamic prin- 
ciples. That is, an obtained pattern of 
high blood pressure and low heart rate 
is not to be explained as an example of 
reflex cardiac slowing in consequence of 
momentary hypertension, (a) because, in 
the circumstances of this study, cardiac 
levels and blood pressure levels were pos- 
itively, although poorly, correlated, and 
(b) because the same pattern is obtained 
whether blood pressure is high (say, dur- 
ing the cold pressor test), or low (say, 
at rest). Similar arguments hold for 
obtained patterns of heart rate and heart 
rate variability. Moreover, the same sort 
of reasoning holds for autonomic lability 
scores. In the original report of this 
study (41), detailed intercorrelational 
matrices are given, which may be con- 
sulted for verification of these statements. 

That these four cases are not selected 
and unrepresentative ones is shown in 
Figure 5, in which are shown the ex- 
pected and obtained frequency distribu- 
tions of individually computed coeffi- 
cients of concordance. There is a marked 
and obvious discrepancy. The two fre- 
quency distributions differ significantly 
at far below the 1% level of confidence. 
Moreover, a noteworthy total of 39 out 
of 42 individuals showed statistically sig- 
nificant coefficients of concordance 

Using autonomic lability scores, similar 
results are found, at lower levels of con- 
fidence. This contrast between autonomic 
tension scores (physiological levels at- 
tained) and autonomic. lability scores 
iiicjil changes) is one we have 
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repeatedly observed. We have no ex- 
planation for it as yet. One real possi- 
bility is that there is more unreliability 
in autonomic lability scores because of 
the inevitable processes of statistical esti- 
mation (of population means, population 
standard deviations, and population cor- 
relations) that enter into the determina- 
tion of measures of change of physio- 
logical functions. 

In Figure 6 are shown four representa- 
tive cases, illustrating, again, striking 
fractionation of response and reproduci- 
bility of the pattern of response over four 
stressor episodes, using autonomic labil- 
ity scores. Case No. 6 should be noted 
particularly. This subject shows marked 



variation both in the degree of activation 
from one stressor episode to another, and 
in the magnitude of fractionation of re- 
sponse. In both these respects, this sub- 
ject is rather atypical. Nevertheless, note 
that the rank order of the physiological 
responses tends to be maintained. Even 
in the cold pressor test, for example, in 
which all the physiological measures 
show hyper-reactivity, heart rate vari- 
ability response is greater than heart rate 
response, which is, in turn, greater than 
palmar conductance response; this is the 
same state of affairs characterizing two 
of the other three stressor episodes. The 
result is a significant coefficient of con- 
cordance (0.70). 
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FIGURE 4 

Four examples of idiosyncratic response patterns (autonomic tension scores) reproduced 
over five occasions of measurement. Physiological variables are on the abscissae: SBP, 
DBF, and PP are systolic, diastolic, and pulse pressure; HR and VHR are heart rate and 
beat-to-beat variability of heart rate; PC is palmar conductance. The ordinates are ranks, 
showing the relative position of the subject in the total group of 42 subjects. Wo 1 is the 
coefficient of concordance, corrected for continuity. 
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In Figure 7, obtained and chance fre- 
quency distributions are compared. The 
familiar deficiency of cases at low levels 
of concordance and excess of cases at 
high levels is again seen. The difference 
between the two distributions is signifi- 
cant at the 3% level. Nine of the 42 
individuals (approximately 21%) yielded 
statistically significant coefficients, three 
of which were below the 1% level of 
confidence. 

Thus, in five studies of autonomic 
activation by physiological and psycho- 
logical stressors, and in the study of 
spontaneous resting autonoraic activity, 
we have uniformly found the two basic 
phenomena of fractionated or patterned 
autonomic response, and tendency to re- 
producible profiles of reaction. In the 
data presented in an earlier section con- 
cerning heart rate and palmar conduc- 



tance responses, we found that patterning 
of response can even extend to complete 
failure of response in one plnsic-ocncal 
variable, while another simultaneously 
recorded variable indicates "arousal" 
The results seem to have considerable 
generalizability, for various subject popu- 
lations have been used maturing chil- 
dren of both sexes, male college fresh- 
men, and adult women in experiments 
in which details of experimental design, 
recording techniques, and mathematical 
modes of evaluation of magnitude of 
response have all differed. For the kinds 
of stressors we have employed, and for 
the physiological measures used, we be- 
lieve that the evidence is conclusive that 
individual differences in the organization 
of response hierarchies exist, and that 
these differences are reproducible over 
long periods of time and from one stres- 
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COEFFICIENTS OF PATTERN CONCORDANCE: 
AUTONOMIC TENSION SCORES 

FIGURE 5 

Showing obtained and hypothetical frequency distributions of coefficients of concordance 
which show the reproducibility of response patterns over 5 occasions of measurement, in a 
group of 42 adult women. Age effects on autonomic tension scores were removed. 
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FIGURE 6 

Four examples of idiosyncratic response patterns (autonomic lability scores) reproduced 

through 4 stressor episodes. Abscissae and ordinates are labelled as are those in Figure 4. 



sor to other different stressors. We be- 
lieve also that the evidence is suggestive 
of quantitative individual differences in 
the strength of the tendency to reproduce 
response patterns, either over time, or 
from one stressor to another. 

Before going on to a discussion of 
situational determinants of response pat- 
terns, it seems desirable to consider the 
implications of these findings for the 
conduct of experiments in which the 
"emotional responsiveness" or the "affec- 
tivity" of an individual has to be assayed, 
or in which the "arousal values" of dif- 
ferent situations or stimuli are to be 
evaluated. We have approached this 
problem in two different ways, by study- 



ing what we have called "indicant con- 
cordance," and by using peak or maxi- 
mal reactivity as an index of "arousal." 
Indicant concordance. The facts of 
inter-stressor and intra-stressor stereotypy 
of response patterns show that each 
physiological variable yields a different 
"arousal value." No single variable, 
therefore, can assign a unique "arousal 
value" to a stimulus, nor can it assign a 
unique "responsiveness" to an individual. 
A single physiological variable, however, 
still might be useful in quantitatively dif- 
ferentiating among stimulus-situations, if 
the various physiological measures rose 
and fell together in the concordant man- 
ner shown by case No. 6 in Figure 6. 
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The results for this individual show that 
with a few small inversions, all physio- 
logical measures agreed in ordering the 
four stressors from least arousing to most 
arousing, the order being: anticipation 
of painful stimulation, the word fluency 
test, mental arithmetic, and the cold 
pressor test. As already discussed, how- 
ever, this subject is atypical in several 
respects, and is a member of what is 
probably a very small subset of indi- 
viduals, as is made clear in the original 
report of this experiment (41) where 
the statistical mechanics underlying the 
emergence of response stereotypy are 
considered. Only rarely do different 
physiological measures agree so well in 
ranking the "arousal value" of different 
stimulus-conditions. 

In a quantitative study of this prob- 
lem, we computed coefficients of con- 



cordance for the 42 adult women in the 
study, this time in such a way that the 
resulting coefficient expressed the agree- 
ment among the physiological measures 
in rank-ordering the stressors from least 
"arousing" to most "arousing." A co- 
efficient of concordance computed in 
this way we called a ^coefficient of in- 
dicant concordance." For autonomic 
lability scores there was no indication 
of significant indicant concordance. The 
ordering of the stressors in terms of 
"arousal value" for the individual de- 
pended entirely on the physiological vari- 
able selected. For autonomic tension 
scores, the answer was only a bit more 
favorable. Figure 8 shows the results, 
comparing obtained with chance fre- 
quency distributions of the coefficients 
of indicant concordance. While the ob- 
tained frequency distribution is signifi- 
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COEFFICIENTS OF PATTERN CONCORDANCE: 

AUTONOMIC LABILITY SCORES 
FIGURE 7 

Showing obtained and hypothetical frequency distributions of coefficients of concordance 
which show the re prod Liability of response patterns over four stressor episodes, in a group 
of 42 adult women. There were no age effects on autonomic lability scores. (Sec reference 
41). 
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COEFFICIENTS OF INDICANT CONCORDANCE: 

AUTONOMIC TENSION SCORES 
FIGURE 8 

Showing obtained and hypothetical frequency distributions of coefficients of indicant con- 
cordance, which show the agreement among 5 physiological variables in rank-ordering the 
"arousal value" of 5 stimulus-conditions (see Figure 5), in a group of 42 adult women. 
Age effects on autonomic tension scores were removed. 



cantly different from the chance distribu- 
tion, even the highest coefficients are 
disappointingly low. 

Within the limits of this experiment, 
then, there is no evidence for indicant 
concordance of high enough magnitude 
to justify reliance on single measures to 
sort out differential "arousal values" of 
different stimuli. The notion of over-all 
autonomic arousal, however, is so fixed 
in our psychophysiological traditions that 
it may be useful to ask if this conclusion 
is in agreement with other data. 

While the question has not really been 
studied in any detail, some clarification 
results if group indicant concordance and 
individual indicant concordance are dis- 
tinguished. By group indicant concord- 
ance is meant that on the average, for 
the group as a whole, each of a variety 
of physiological measures may show 



similar effects, or bear similar relations 
to stimulus-parameters, for example. 
Group indicant concordance has been 
shown many times, and is one reason, 
I think, for the wide-spread practice of 
arbitrarily selecting a single physiological 
variable as an indicator function. The 
demonstration of group indicant con- 
cordance, however, obviously does not 
imply that for the individual the same 
effects will be shown by any one variable 
as by any other. Few published experi- 
ments lend themselves to a suitable 
analysis of the difference between the 
two forms of indicant concordance. 
There are two cxpciimonis. however, 
which clearly bear on the issue. 

Hovland and Riesen (34), as men- 
tioned earlier, showed that both galvanic 
skin response and vasoconstriction were 
linearly related to graded intensities of 
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painful electric shock and of acoustic 
loudness, thus clearly tlcnvn^ii^iHvr 
group indicant concordance. They noted, 
however, that in individual cases, the two 
physiological variables were frequently 
discordant. In studying this phenomenon, 
they computed individual product-mo- 
ment correlations between the two physi- 
ological responses, for each of eight sub- 
jects. These correlations were: .32, .35, 
.44, .54, .56, .68, .68, and .71, all with 
a positive sign. These correlations were 
based on sizeable N's, ranging from 31 
to 61. Using appropriate Z transforma- 
tions, we tested the significance of the 
differences among the 28 possible pair- 
ings of these 8 correlations. Seven pairs 
were sianificimtly different at below the 
5% level of confidence; of these, 2 were 
significantly different at below the 1% 
level. These results, then, are in accord 
with our finding of systematic individual 
differences in the organization of re- 
sponse patterns, and agree in indicating 
a striking lack of individual indicant con- 
cordance, although, it should be empha- 
sized, the same data show group indicant 
concordance. 

In a somewhat different approach, 
Malmo and Davis (48) showed that sev- 
eral physiological measures blood pres- 
sure, heart rate, muscle potentials, and 
respiration all showed steady increases 
in time ("rising gradients") during the 
performance of mirror tracing. The 
slopes of these gradients were each posi- 
tively related to the adequacy of the 
motor performance. Malmo and Davis 
interpret the results to mean that the 
slope of the rising gradient reflected the 
arousal value or the motivational value 
of the situation. Accepting this interpre- 
tation, this experiment, too, clearly dem- 
onstrates group indicant concordance. 
When the intercorrelations among the 
different physiological measures were 
computed, however, only moderate val- 
ues were found, most correlations falling 
below +.50. Again, then, fractionation 



of response is shown, and it is clear that 
different physiological variables yield 
discordant results for the individual. 

For the individual, then, (the proper 
study of psychotherapy) it appears that 
reliance cannot be placed on single phys- 
iological variables. None of these studies 
have utilized stimuli or criterion measures 
directly relevant to the verbal symbolic 
nature of psychotherapy. It is a matter 
of some importance, then, to inquire into 
individual indicant concordance in the 
interview situation itself. How high is it? 
Do some individuals show concordance, 
and others not? These questions should 
be answered soon, before the psycho- 
physiological study of '^dioinoiiipx 
progresses much further. The experi- 
mental evidence so far obtained, how- 
ever, constitutes grounds for serious pes- 
simism that a satisfactory solution to the 
problem of assessing individual "arousal" 
(or the "arousal-value" of individual 
stimuli) will be achieved until methods 
are devised to take into account each 
individual's reaction profile. We have 
made one feeble attempt to accomplish 
this, by using maximal reaction of the 
individual as an index of the individual's 
"affectivity." 

The use of peak or maximal arousal. 
Given the facts of reaction-profiles, it is 
tempting to average reactivity in a num- 
ber of autonomic "channels" as a meas- 
ure of autonomic "arousal." Although 
such a technique has been used success- 
fully by Sines (65), the practice seems 
dubious. Consider an individual for 
whom we have measured three auto- 
nomic variables. Suppose the three re- 
activity measures, in units of sigma 
deviation from the mean, are +1.5, 0, 
and 1.5. His average would be zero, 
meaning that he is of average reactivity. 
This conclusion would be a rather absurd 
one. 

More complicated schemes for ex- 
ample, using multiple regression analysis 
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and assigning beta weights to the various 
measures are available, of course, 
where there is a specific criterion measure 
and when large samples are used. Such 
techniques, however, are not easily adap- 
table to the individual case, and would 
require large numbers of repeated obser- 
vations on each individual. 

In an earlier report (37) we attempted 
to evaluate general or overall autonomic 
reactivity by using the maximum re- 
sponse of an individual as the index of 
"arousability," "responsiveness," or "af- 
fectivity," no matter in what variable or 
in what stressor this maximum response 
was found. Thus, two subjects were 
called equally reactive if the reaction 
profile of one subject showed a maxi- 
mum T-score of 70 (2 standard devia- 
tions above the mean) in palmar con- 
ductance response to the cold pressor 
test, and the other subject's reaction 
profile also showed a maximum score 
of 70, but in heart rate response to 
hyperventilation. Obviously, this tech- 
nique is flatly empirical, and lacks a 
sound physiological basis. Empirically, 
however, these subjects could be con- 
sidered to be equally reactive within the 
limits of the experiment. We showed 
that the physiological measures, taken 
one at a time, did not yield consistent 
or significant correlations with the Ror- 
schach form-color index of "emotional- 
ity." When we correlated maximum 
autonomic reactivity with this index, 
however, we secured a correlation of 
+ .47, significant at the 2% level of 
confidence. 

In an unpublished study with Dr. 
Vaughn Crandall, however, using a dif- 
ferent population of subjects, a different 
Rorschach examiner, and in a different 
social context (with respect to the inter- 
action between Rorschach examiner and 
examinee) we were unable to verify 
these results. We were about to forsake 
the technique, but two recent reports 
from other laboratories support its use. 



Vogel, Baker, and Lazarus (70) found 
that of several techniques of evaluating 
autonomic reactivity that they used, the 
maximal arousal technique was the only 
satisfactory one, enabling correlation of 
physiological reactivity with a variety of 
psychological variables. Judging from an 
incomplete report (66), Spence also has 
found the technique to be useful. After 
several fruitless attempts to use GSR as 
an index of drive in simple conditioning 
experiments, he was successful in estab- 
lishing a correlation of peak autonomic 
lability (he measured skin resistance and 
heart rate responses to a mild noxious 
stimulus) with conditioning acquisition 
curves. 

These reports give some reassurance 
that the idea has some worth, but a great 
deal of work needs to be done to arrive 
at a sound understanding of the signifi- 
cance and usefulness of the technique, 
and of the circumstances under which 
it can be used. In particular, it should 
be noted that one of several complicated 
and hidden assumptions in the technique 
is that each of the physiological measures 
used correlates with the criterion measure 
in the same sense, with the same alge- 
braic sign. That this may not be true 
under all conditions will be shown in 
the next section, which deals with the 
third, and final, category under which 
the principles of response patterning are 
discussed in this paper. 

Situational stereotypy. The search for 
differential patterns of bodily response in 
differently named affective states was 
abandoned quite early in the history of 
psychophysiology, with results that were 
generally conceded to be disappointing. 
This experimental enterprise has been 
effectively renewed in recent years, with 
rather dramatic results, that are, more- 
over, of interest and importance to the 
problems involved in the psychophysio- 
logical study of the therapeutic interview. 
In brief, changes in average or modal 
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response patterns have been produced 
by changes in the stimulus used, or have 
been related to qualitative differences in 
the affective experiences aroused by ap- 
propriate stimulating conditions. One 
very important line of investigation finds 
significant differences among states of 
u anger-directed-inwards ? ""anger-directed- 
outwards," "fear" and "anxiety," theo- 
retically linked to a biochemical variable 
-the ratio of epinephrine to nor-epi- 
nephrine secretion (3, 29, 62). 

The most dramatic examples come 
from R. C. Davis' laboratory (17, 18, 
19, 20), where changes in modal re- 
sponse patterns to a variety of simple 
stimuli have been established. In these 
studies in which subjects are stimulated 
by warmth or cold, look at affectively 
toned pictures, tap telegraph keys, or 
listen to auditory stimuli differential 
response patterns are secured in which 
there are not only changes of quantitative 
emphasis among the physiological meas- 
ures, but in which startling and unex- 
pected (in the light of our traditions) 
reversals of direction of physiological 
change occur. 

For example, in a response pattern 
which includes marked vasoconstriction 
and pronounced palmar sweating, tradi- 
tion would lead us to expect cardiac ac- 
celeration. Instead, Davis' P-pattern 
shows vasoconstriction, increased palmar 
conductance, and cardiac deceleration 
and is the modal pattern obtained when 
college students look at affectively toned 
pictures. 

Findings such as these constitute a 
most serious embarrassment to simple 
activation or mobilization theories of 
autonomic nervous system function. In 
niy opinion they are likely to lead to 
extremely fruitful insights, the realization 
of which has been blocked by tradition, 
although, as we shall see, there are sev- 
eral experiments in the early literature 
that should have led to a determined 
search for such response patterns long 



ago, and should have been taken as early 
clues to the significance of these patterns 
for concomitant or subsequent behavior. 

The relationships of situational stere- 
otypy to intra-stressor and inter-stressor 
stereotypy are not at all clear yet. This 
topic has been briefly discussed elsewhere 
(17, 41). In addition, it should be noted 
that the investigations of inter-stressor 
and intra-stressor stereotypy have not 
utilized experimental situations which 
produce striking qualitative or "direc- 
tional fractionation" of response (as we 
may call the phenomenon) such as found 
in Davis' P-pattern, for example. 

In the study mentioned earlier as being 
in progress, in which the reliability of 
classification of individuals as "random" 
or "stereotyped" responders is being 
studied, the 12 stimulus-situations em- 
ployed were chosen to represent as wide 
a range of stimulus-situations as seemed 
expedient. Quite by accident, we have 
stumbled on some extremely suggestive 
examples of "directional fractionation" 
of response. In one pre-test of the large- 
scale experiment, 15 subjects were ex- 
posed to the finally selected series of 12 
stimulus-situations. It was noted that 
several of the situations had particularly 
striking differential effects on the direc- 
tion of cardiac change. Some situations 
produced cardiac deceleration almost 
uniformly, whereas simultaneously re- 
corded blood flow and skin resistance 
were changing in the expected "sympa- 
thetic-like" direction. 

In Figure 9, some of these results are 
shown, for four of the stimulus-condi- 
tions, arbitrarily named "visual atten- 
tion," "empathic listening," "thinking" 
and "withstanding pain. 1 ' In the "visual 
attention" task, the subject was required 
to silently note the colors and patterns 
produced by flickering photic stimulation, 
with instructions that he would be asked 
to describe them later. None of the sub- 
jects was nauseated by the stimulus, and 
none responded with any marked degree 
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of affect In the "empathic listening" 
task, the subject listened to a 60-second 
dramatic rendition, tape-recorded by an 
experienced and effective professional 
actor, of the thoughts and feelings of a 
badly injured and dying man. The sub- 
ject was instructed merely to listen at- 
tentively and empathically. The "think- 
ing" test was a mental arithmetic test, 
requiring the rapid solution of a series 
of simple addition and multiplication 
problems. The problem was given orally, 
and the subject was required to solve 
the problem "mentally." As soon as he 
announced an answer, another problem 
was immediately given, and the process 
repeated as many times as could be 
accomplished in two minutes. The "with- 
standing pain" test was the cold pressor 
test. 

The main point to note in Figure 9 
is the "directional fractionation" of the 
response pattern. While all four stimulus- 



conditions produced increases m palmar 
conductance, the direction of heart rate 
changes differed in the four conditions. 
Thus, in the "visual attention" task, 13 
of the 15 subjects exhibited cardiac de- 
celeration, whereas, m the cold pressor 
test, 14 exhibited cardiac acceleration. 
By Cochran's Q test (64), the differences 
among experimental situations in the 
obtained response patterns were signifi- 
cant at below the .001 level of confi- 
dence. When all 12 stimulus-situations 
were used for this statistical test, the 
confidence level was .01. We are not, 
therefore, capitalizing on chance in Fig- 
ure 9: only four experimental conditions 
are represented there for reasons of con- 
venience and of clarity of presentation. 
It probably would be wise to stop at 
this point, indicating merely that we cor- 
roborate Davis' finding that response pat- 
terns may vary as a function of the 
stimulus-conditions, and that these re- 
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Showing the different effects of 4 stimulus conditions on 15 subjects in evoking increases or 

decreases in palmar conductance and heart rate. 
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sponse patterns fit no known or accepted 
concept of autonomic functioning. Cer- 
tainly these patterns deny the usefulness 
of a concept of sympathetic versus para- 
sympathetic function, and, just as cer- 
tainly, argue against an easy use of 
"sympathetic-like" changes as indicators 
of "arousal" or of "behavioral intensity." 

It is tempting, however, to speculate 
a bit about such results, especially if 
hypotheses can be derived from the spec- 
ulations that can be put to experimental 
test, the results of which might be of use 
to the psychophysiological study of the 
therapeutic interview. The speculations 
that follow derive from the notion that 
it might be fruitful to consider whether 
these patterns of response have any 
utility to the organism. 

Response patterns and organism-en- 
vironment relations. Perhaps it should 
be emphatically repeated that much of 
what follows is speculation, based, to be 
sure, on some factual data, but lacking 
the firm base of a series of integrated 
experimental tests. 

In what may well turn out to be the 
single most pregnant sentence in the 
current literature on the psychophysi- 
ology of the autonomic nervous system, 
Davis et al say (19) : "Something of the 
original stimulus differential is preserved 
up to the end of the chain." While the 
data in Figure 9 agree with the nature 
of the findings upon which this statement 
was based, we do not agree that auto- 
nomic responses are "the end of the 
chain." Moreover, we are inclined to 
speculate that it is not the "stimulus dif- 
ferential" that is being preserved in a 
response pattern which would make the 
long-latency autonomic responses into 
something like an information-transmit- 
ting system but that the dealings 
("transactions") of the organism with 
the environment are being facilitated or 
hindered. 

In a previous publication (40) we 
have included a review of some of the 



neurophysiological and anatomical evi- 
dence that argues against considering 
autonomic responses as "the end of the 
chain." Only a small part of the evi- 
dence, and the attendant argument, will 
be repeated here. It is truly an historical 
accident, and a matter merely of peda- 
gogical definition, that the autonomic 
nervous system is considered to be purely 
an effector system. The earliest investiga- 
tions of the autonomic nervous system 
noted that reflex chains were completed 
by visceral afferent fibers, leading from 
the activated viscus back to the central 
neuraxis. These visceral afferent fibers, 
however, did not present the structural 
and functional peculiarities of the effer- 
ent limb of the autonomic nervous 
system, and were arbitrarily excluded 
from textbook discussions of the auto- 
nomic nervous system, precisely because 
they were no different in function from 
other sensory or afferent nerves. In cur- 
rent neurophysiology, the homologies 
between the classical sensory pathways 
and the visceral afferent pathways are 
again being stressed. In s^ 1 c^'lo " , vis- 
ceral afferent pathways have been largely 
neglected, and play a role only in the 
James-Lange theory of emotion, which 
emphasized that when some autonomic 
effectors became active, the organism 
could sense and perceive their activity. 
However, in addition to those visceral 
afferents that give rise to perception, 
there are those that subserve reflex 
functions only, not capable of being 
perceived. 

Recent ncui ophv siologicj.il evidence 
shows that at least one visceral reflex 
pathway may be of great significance for 
the control of behavior. The pressure- 
sensitive receptors in the carotid sinus, 
long known to participate in cardiovascu- 
lar homeostasis, have now been shown 
to exercise tonic inhibitory control over 
cortical electrical activity and over spinal 
motoneurone activity. The carotid sinus 
is strategically located to serve as an 
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immediately responsive device for the 
detection of changes in heart rate and 
blood pressure; and, in the performance 
of this task, it is joined by pressure- 
sensitive receptors in the aortic arch, and 
probably also by other pressure-receptors 
in the walls of the heart itself. Earlier 
* -W'^': 1 work established the ex- 
treme sensitivity of these receptors to 
even very small changes of mtra-sinusal 
pressure. 

An increase in heart rate or blood 
pressure, then, is very likely to lead to 
inhibitory effects on cortical activity, and 
on motor activity. As is emphasized by 
Callaway and Dembo (7), moreover, 
such "sympathetic-like" changes may 
lead to inhibitory effects on sensory and 
perceptual events. Far from being the 
"end of the chain," then, these autonomlc 
responses become stimuli to internal re- 
ceptors, whose activation may well lead 
reflexly to changes in the relationship of 
the organism to the environment, in 
terms both of the organism's accessibility 
to environmental inputs and the or- 
ganism's motor outputs. 

Now, a priori at least, the four experi- 
mental conditions of Figure 9 can be 
ordered along a continuum. At one end, 
where cardiac deceleration is the rule, 
the subject is required primarily to note 
and detect the environment: he is asked 
to note colors and patterns, to listen 
attentively. At the other end, where 
cardiac acceleration is the rule, one can 
at least speculate that the opposite of 
environmental intake is called for. The 
subject listens to a very brief announce- 
ment of an arithmetic problem, and then 
tries to concentrate on internal symbolic 
manipulations aimed at solving the prob- 
lem; or, he experiences rather severe pain 
and cold, in which physiological mecha- 
nisms to decrease environmental intake 
would be very useful In a sense, then, 
the acceleration or deceleration of the 
heart could be considered to be some- 
thing like an instrumental act of the 



organism, leading either to increased ease 
of "environmental intake," or to a form 
of "rejection of the environment." 

This is a very fancy interpretation 
indeed! There is, however, some corrob- 
orative evidence in the existing literature, 
and I have an experiment from our labo- 
ratory to report, which tends to verify 
the interpretation. These bits of evidence 
are reviewed in the following paragraphs. 

Darrow, almost 30 years ago, provided 
an early clue that unfortunately was 
never pursued In a very detailed survey 
of literature (13), and in an independent 
experiment (14), he reported differences 
in the response patterns produced by 
"sensory" and "ideational" stimuli. Simple 
sensory stimuli, calling for "no extensive 
association of ideas" (simp 1 3 environ- 
mental intake?) resulted in heart rate 
decelerations; on the other hand, either 
noxious stimulation or a sequence of 
activity requiring "associative processes" 
(rejection of the environment?) pro- 
duced heart rate acceleration. Moreover, 
"sensory stimuli" were more effective 
than "ideational stimuli" in exciting pe- 
ripheral changes such as skin resistance 
and vasoconstnctive responses. 

It may also be recalled that the early 
Wundtian formula (61) equated pleasant 
stimuli (which the organism wants to 
"take m"?) with cardiac deceleration, 
and unpleasant stimuli (which the organ- 
ism wants to reject?) with cardiac accel- 
eration. Canestrini, cited in (8), found 
this formula to hold even in the neonate. 

It is certainly relevant that Davis' 
P-pattern great sweat gland activity, 
peripheral vasoconstriction, and cardiac 
deceleration "is produced in its purest 
form in male subjects presented with a 
picture of a nude female" (17). I am 
being only slightly facetious when I sug- 
gest that this is a clear-cut example of 
an individual wanting to "take in the 
environment." 

These observations essentially only 
show a relationship between the direction 
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of heart rate change (which seems to 
vary independently of other aspects of 
the sympathetic-like "arousal mecha- 
nism") and dimensions of the stimulus 
situation. By inference, they show a rela- 
tionship of the direction of heart rate 
change to the motivation of the organism 
in dealing with his environment. Pointed 
studies are badly needed to substitute 
direct experimental verification for this 
inference* 

In the meantime, another aspect of 
the problem is demonstrated in three 
other experiments. In these studies, it is 
not the relationship of stimulus condi- 
tions to autonomic response patterns that 
is studied, but rather clues are provided 
to some of the physiological and behav- 
ioral consequences of over-all or frac- 
tionated autonomic activity. 

In the already-cited paper by Callaway 
and Dembo (7), the hypothesis is ad- 
vanced that various methods of produc- 
ing over-all sympathetic-like activity, 
underlying which is an hypothetical com- 
mon neurophysiological factor labelled 
"central sympathomimetic activity," re- 
sult, by unspecified physiological mecha- 
nisms, in decreased effectiveness of en- 
vironmental events. For example, in this 
paper, and in other papers which are 
therein cited, they found that size con- 
stancy deteriorated, and that electromyo- 
graphic and skin resistance responses to 
sensory inputs decreased when massive 
sympathetic-like effects were experimen- 
tally produced. While their hypothesis 
and findings are similar to or congruent 
with ours, there are two important differ- 
ences. First, they feel that the diminution 
of environmental influence is not total. 
They speak rather of "narrowed atten- 
tion" in which only the more peripheral 
stimuli (peripheral in space, time, and 
relevance of the stimuli to the task at 
hand) are rendered less effective. Sec- 
ondly, they are careful to state that the 
correlation between "narrowed attention" 
and increased "central sympathomimetic 



activity" does not imply a direct causal 
relationship. We are emphasizing, not 
an hypothetical "central sympathomi- 
metic activity" correlated with "narrowed 
attention" via some more basic mecha- 
nism, such as stimulation of the brain- 
stem reticular formation, but a part 
mechanism directly in series, so to speak, 
with the chain of physiological events 
eventuating in behavior namely, in- 
crease or decrease of carotid sinus inhibi- 
tion of cortical electrical activity, spinal 
motoneurone activity, and possibly sen- 
sory afferent activity. We believe, more- 
over, that the data of the experiments by 
Callaway and his collaborators suggest 
over-all diminution of environmental in- 
fluence, rather than the "narrowed atten- 
tion" they conceptualize. 

Darrow et al. (15), moreover, have 
provided some evidence that the fractions 
of the autonomic response pattern have 
different physiological correlates (or ef- 
fects). They showed that two "sympa- 
thetic-like" changes had different effects 
on electroencephalographic changes pro- 
duced by sensory stimulation. Palmar 
conductance increases were "excitatory" 
and were positively correlated with alpha 
blocking. Blood pressure changes, on the 
other hand, were "homeostatic" and were 
negatively correlated with alpha block- 
ing; i.e. they resulted in inhibitory effects 
on cortical excitation. 

Finally, Mrs. Lacey, Dr. N. T. Wei- 
ford, Dr. William D. Thompson, Jr., and 
I have just completed an experiment in 
which we attempted to demonstrate that 
cardiac deceleration and skin conduc- 
tance increase had similar effects on be- 
havior, This experiment was a follow-up 
of a previous demonstration (40) that 
resting rates of spontaneous cardiac and 
sudomotor activity were each independ- 
ently correlated with the height of the 
stimulus-generalization gradient as deter- 
mined in the situation described by 
Brown and his collaborators (6). In this 
situation, the subject is instructed to raise 
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his hand from a telegraph key as quickly 
as possible when, following a preparatory 
signal, a white light in the center of the 
visual field is momentarily flashed. When 
any one of six other lights (placed pe- 
ripherally to the right and left of the 
center light at 8, 16, and 24 of visual 
angle) is flashed, the subject is instructed 
not to react. Under the conditions of 
the experiment, in accordance with the 
principles of stimulus-generalization, sub- 
jects do respond occasionally to the 
peripheral lights. We interpreted these 
unwanted "false" responses as instances 
of impulsive motor action, which, al- 
though contra-indicated by instructions, 
the subject could not inhibit (40). 

In the present experiment, we desired 
to demonstrate, first, that the probability 
of evoking a "false" response was a func- 
tion of the momentary changes of heart 
rate depicted in Figures 1 and 2; and, 
second, that the probability was also 
determined by skin conductance activity, 
but in an opposite direction. Specifically, 
our hypothesis was that when heart rate 
was momentarily high, the probability of 
a false or impulsive response to a pe- 
ripheral light would be less than when 
the heart rate was momentarily low, and, 
on the other hand, that when skin con- 
ductance activity was momentarily high, 
the probability of a false response would 
be higher than when skin conductance 
activity was momentarily low. Increase 
m cardiac rate, then, was hypothesized 
to be inhibitory, increase in sudomotor 
activity, excitatory, following the reason- 
ing already set forth, and the physio- 
logical demonstration by Darrow et al 
of a similar phenomenon in alpha block, 
already discussed. 

The technique was as follows. An 
apparatus was so designed that the pe- 
ripheral lights would flash only on pre- 
determined heart rates. This was accom- 
plished by having the voltage output of 
the cardiotachometer (which is propor- 
tional to momentary heart rate) close 



a relay in series with the stimulus lights, 
if it reached or exceeded a pre-set voltage 
value. After observation of the maximal 
and minimal heart rates shown by the 
individual, circuit constants were set (by 
appropriate variable resistors) so that 
the lights would be activated only if the 
momentary heart rate equalled or ex- 
ceeded some high value, or equalled or 
was lower than some low value. The 
high and low values, it should be clear, 
were determined individually for each 
subject, and were meant to approximate 
the peaks and nadirs of the oscillation of 
heart rate, depicted in Figures 1 and 2. 
Only two peripherally located lights were 
used, 8 to the right and left of the cen- 
trally placed light. Each of these lights 
was activated 12 times, 6 times on 
cardiac "highs," 6 times on cardiac 
"lows." The subject, therefore, had 24 
opportunities to execute, or to refrain 
from executing an "impulsive" response. 
The sequence of right and left lights, on 
high and low heart rates, varied in pre- 
arranged haphazard order. Between each 
pair of trials employing peripheral lights 
there was a minimum of three trials em- 
ploying the central light. Plantar conduc- 
tance (right sole to left sole) was con- 
tinuously recorded, simultaneously with 
heart rate. Preparatory signals were not 
used, because it was impossible, of 
course, to predict exactly when a cardiac 
"high" or a cardiac "low" would appear. 
The foreperiod interval, therefore, could 
not be controlled. Instead, the subject 
worked for 20 minute periods, during 
which he was to maintain a set to re- 
spond or not to respond, depending on 
the stimulus. Five minute rest periods 
were interspersed between work periods. 
The inability to predict when a cardiac 
"high" or a cardiac "low" would occur 
led to a serious complication. In early 
versions of this experiment, it proved 
impossible to have the apparatus simply 
"command" that, for example, the left 
hand light be activated when the next 
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cardiac 'low" appeared, because a very 
lengthy interval of time, sometimes ex- 
tending for as long as two minutes, would 
ensue before the cardiac 'low" occurred. 
Subjects soon become drowsy and bored 
with such lengthy intervals between 
stimuli. Therefore, the apparatus was 
modified so that it worked essentially as 
follows. A programming device, actuated 
by pre-punched tape, gave the "com- 
mand" to flash a peripheral light on, say, 
the heart rate corresponding to a cardiac 
"high," if the cardiac "high" occurred 
within a pre-determined interval of time 
3, 4, or 5 seconds. If the appropriate 
momentary heart rate did not occur in 
this time-interval, the "command" was 
automatically "aborted," and the central 
light, to which the subjects were in- 
structed always to respond, was flashed, 
following which the same cycle of events 
was automatically repeated until the de- 
sired cardiac "high" or cardiac "low" 
occurred. In this way the subject was 
kept continually busy and alert. The pro- 
gramming tape provided a prearranged 
haphazard order of inter-trial intervals, 
ranging from 6 seconds to 15 seconds, 
with an average value of 12 seconds. 

Our first aim, to demonstrate that the 
probability of a "false" response was 
different on cardiac "highs" and "lows" 
was almost, but not quite, blocked by the 
necessity for this "command-abort" sys- 
tem. The net effect of this system was 
that the number of trials in which the 
central white light was flashed could not 
be controlled. For example, following a 
trial employing a peripheral light on a 
cardiac "high," we might have wanted 
to intersperse four trials with the central 
light before trying for a peripheral light 
on, say, a cardiac "low." But it might 
require five additional trials before the 
cardiac "low" occurred. In consequence, 
different subjects received different num- 
bers of center-light trials, and, within 
each subject, the numbers of center light 



trials preceding cardiac "lows" and 
"highs" were not identical. 

Now, it is no surprise that the number 
of center-light trials preceding a periph- 
eral-light trial is a potent factor in chang- 
ing the probability of a "false" response 
to a peripheral light, because successive 
center-light trials lead to a set to respond, 
or a sort of behavioral inertia. It turned 
out that this factor was much more im- 
portant than we had anticipated. By a 
simple inference, however, the data show, 
we think, that a false response to a pe- 
ripheral light is less likely to occur if a 
light is flashed on a cardiac "high" than 
if it is flashed on a cardiac "low." (! 

The facts were as follows. The average 
number of false responses (for 30 sub- 
jects) was approximately 5.5 when lights 
were flashed on cardiac "highs"; on car- 
diac "lows," the average number of false 
responses was also 5.5! This JKnuniiVi 
equality, however, clearly is explicable 
by the intervening number of center-light 
trials, as follows. 

(1) For all peripheral-light trials in 
which false responses occurred, the aver- 
age number of preceding center-light 
trials was approximately 9. For those 
peripheral-light trials in which false re- 
sponses did not occur, the average num- 
ber of preceding center-trials was approx- 
imately 7. This small difference of 2 was 
statistically significant, P being below 
.01 by the Wiicoxon paired replicates test 
(64). (2) When the same analysis was 
done for peripheral lights on cardiac 
"lows" only, similar results were ob- 
tained. The average number of center- 
light trials preceding a trial in which a 



6. In very early versions of the experi- 
ment, using inadequate technique, we 
thought we detected the opposite effect, with 
more false responses occurring at high heart 
rates. (See the Discussion appended to 40). 
This conclusion was in error, and, of course, 
is contrary to theory. The source of the 
error was primarily the number of center- 
light trials. 
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false response was evoked was approxi- 
mately 9; the number preceding a periph- 
eral-light trial in which a false response 
was not evoked, was approximately 6.75, 
and the P value was less than .01. (3) 
For trials on cardiac "highs" only, the 
corresponding figures were 9.5 and 7.5, 
with P less than .02. These three anal- 
yses show that a surprisingly small in- 
crease in the number of center-light trials 
preceding a nk.'-'iV'-viiMY".* trial signifi- 
cantly increased the probability that a 
"false" response would be evoked by the 
presentation of a peripheral light. For 
convenience in later discussion, this ef- 
fect will be called the response-set effect. 
Now, (4) the average number of center- 
light trials preceding peripheral-light 
trials on cardiac "highs" was significantly 
greater than the average number of 
center-light trials preceding peripheral- 
light trials on cardiac "lows," the figures 
being 8.8 and 6.7 respectively, with P 
less than .01 by the paired replicates test. 
This effect, of course, was unplanned. It 
came about, we think, in the following 
way. The nature of the cardiac oscilla- 
tion is such (see Figure 1 in particular) 
that, at intervals, quite high heart rates 
occur, that are considerably above the 
average. Corresponding drops to exces- 
sively low heart rates are not as likely to 
occur. Cardiac nadirs, in other words, 
do not vary as radically as cardiac peaks. 
In setting maximal and minimal heart 
rates into the "command" portion of the 
apparatus, we unwittingly chose, in gen- 
eral, tiuly maximal rates that occur less 
frequently. 

It should now be obvious that the 
response-set effect should have resulted 
in a greater number of responses on car- 
diac "high" trials. This effect was not 
seen, however, because the average num- 
ber of false responses was the same on 
cardiac "highs" and "lows." The ob- 
tained number of "false" responses on 
cardiac "highs," in other words, is less 
than expected, in the light of the effect 



of response-set Why? We think that 
one fair inference is that the attainment 
of cardiac "highs" produced momentary 
motor, or sensorimotor, inhibition, in line 
with the theory already outlined. 

An alternative explanation would be 
that the momentarily occurring cardiac 
"highs" accompanied or produced more 
"alertness," more "arousal," so that the 
subject did not "mistake" a peripheral 
light for the central light. By this simple 
"arousal" theory, however, increased 
GSR activity should also result in dimin- 
ished incidence of false responses. The 
data, however, show the opposite effect: 
GSR activity increased the probability of 
a false response. This was established in 
the following way. 

Because the response-set effect is so 
powerful, we considered separately pe- 
ripheral light trials which had been pre- 
ceded by more than the median (for 
each individual separately) number of 
center-light trials, and those that had 
been preceded by less. Since plantar con- 
ductance had been continuously recorded 
during the experiment, as well as heart 
rate, it was a simple matter to determine 
whether there was or was not skin resist- 
ance activity (arbitrarily designated as a 
GSR exceeding 1000 ohms). Since a 
GSR takes time to occur, and occupies 
relatively extended intervals, compared 
with momentary heart rates, we counted 
all GSRs that began within an arbitrarily 
selected 10 seconds preceding the light- 
stimulus. 

For presentations of the peripheral 
lights on cardiac "highs," with below the 
median number of preceding center-light 
trials, there was a significant positive 
association between the incidence of a 
"false" response and the occurrence of 
concomitant or just-preceding skin re- 
sistance activity (chi-square of 4.6, sig- 
nificant at between the .05 and .02 levels, 
with I degree of freedom). For light- 
stimuli presented on cardiac "lows," 
(with less than the median number of 
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preceding center-light trials) there was 
no such effect. Using periphera1-1ilii 
trials for which the number of preceding 
center-light trials was greater than the 
median, there were no significant associa- 
tions of GSR activity and false responses, 
on either cardiac "lows" or cardiac 
"highs." 

The data, then, for trials with below 
the median number of preceding center- 
light trials, indicate that the two "sympa- 
thetic-like" changes increases in heart 
rate and skin conductance have correla- 
tions with "false" responses that are 
opposite in sign. Like Darrow and his 
collaborators, we find that skin conduc- 
tance increase is excitatory, and cardiac 
acceleration is inhibitory. On cardiac 
"highs," when there is momentary in- 
hibition, the excitatory effects of GSR 
activity can summate with the inhibitory 
effects to decrease the inhibition On 
cardiac 'lows," when inhibition is al- 
ready removed, GSR activity had no sig- 
nificant effect. Since these findings held 
only when peripheral-light trials with 
below-median number of preceding cen- 
ter-light trials were studied, the response- 
set effect was a powerful interactive 
influence, capable of hiding other effects. 

Because these analyses are quite com- 
plicated, and the inferences from them 
are proportionally subject to error, the 
interactive and summational effects of 
skin conductance and cardiac activity 
were analyzed in a very different manner, 
using all trials, and including the re- 
sponse-set effect. It was noted that sub- 
jects apparently varied in the importance 
of the response-set effect in determining 
their responses. For each subject, a fre- 
quency distribution was made of the 
number of center-light trials preceding 
peripheral trials. For some subjects, false 
responses were made primarily only after 
many center-light trials; for other sub- 
jects, false responses were more evenly 
distributed, and could occur as easily 
after 3 preceding center-light trials as 



after 10. We computed, for each sub- 
ject, a "response-set ratio," which was 
the proportion of false responses that 
occurred when the preceding number of 
center-light trials exceeded the median 
number for that subject. A ratio of .60, 
then, means that 60% of the individual's 
false responses occurred after a greater- 
than-median number of center-light trials 
Each subject had two response-set ratios, 
one for cardiac "high" trials, and one 
for cardiac "low" trials. Having deter- 
mined these response-set ratios, we cate- 
gorized each subject as a GSR "stabile" 
or a GSR "labile," depending on whether 
spontaneous resting GSR activity was, 
respectively, below or above the median 
for the group, using a technique previ- 
ously described (40). 7 

For peripheral light presentations on 
cardiac "highs," the median response-set 
ratio of 15 GSR "stabiles" was 0.61; for 
15 GSR "labiles," it was 0.51. The dif- 
ference was significant at below the .05 
level, by Wiicoxon's unpaired replicates 
test (64). GSR "stabiles," then, needed 
more assistance, so to speak, from the 
response-set effect, before they made a 
false response on cardiac "highs" than 
did GSR "labiles." For trials on cardiac 
"lows" however, the response-set ratios 
were 0.58 for both "stabiles" and 
"labiles." 

Thus, this very different form of anal- 
ysis shows the same results as the pre- 
ceding analyses, with skin conductance 
activity being excitatory and overcoming 
the presumably inhibitory effect of a 
high heart rate, but having no detectable 
effect when heart rates are low, this latter 
state of affairs itself being excitatory. 

In summary, we can say that the re- 
sults support (but do not constitute clear 
experimental proof of) the concept, and 
the underlying neuroph\ siological theory, 



7. These data were secured from a 15- 
minute rest period that preceded the experi- 
ment. 
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that skin conductance increase is excita- 
tory, whereas increase of cardiac rate is 
inhibitory of this simple transaction of 
the organism with the environment. The 
pattern of response obtained when re- 
cording skin resistance and heart rate 
may reveal occasions when the individual 
is "open to his environment" and ready 
to react to it, or, conversely, when the 
individual is not "open," and, indeed, 
instrumentally "rejects" the environment. 

In this sort of investigation, the auto- 
nomic nervous system is seen, not simply 
as a source of indicant functions, but as 
part and parcel of the organic determina- 
tion of behavior. 

Even more subtle effects are demon- 
strable. Callaway and Dembo showed 
(7) that "central sympathomimetic 
states" decreased the adequacy of learn- 
ing in a probability-learning experiment. 
The gross sympathetic excitation pro- 
duced by administration of methamphe- 
tamine led to "narrowed attention" and 
an inability to use the cues provided 
by relative frequency of events in the 
environment. 

Some applications to the study of 
psychotherapy seem obvious, especially 
if psychotherapy is viewed as a learning 
process, and as one characterized by 
social interactions, some of which can 
be arranged on a continuum from "en- 
vironmental intake" to "environmental 
rejection with accompanying internal 
elaboration." 

Whether this concept is right or wrong, 
or somewhere in between, it is clear that 
our traditional and traditionally-derived 
concepts such as homeostasis, energy 
mobilization or arousal, sympathetic vs. 
parasympathetic function, and over-all 
sympathetic activation fail to encom- 
pass much data. We believe, also, that 
it would be most valuable, in continuing 
the enterprise of studying psychotherapy 
by psychophysiological means, to search 
for new concepts such as visceral affer- 
ent feedback to guide investigations 



into the means by which the autonomic 
nervous system influences, modulates, 
and directs behavior. In addition, one 
might hazard the guess that considerable 
progress may be made in the psycho- 
physiological evaluation of psychothera- 
peutic process and outcome if "txansac- 
tional" influences on autonomic activity 
in the sense defined in the text of this 
paper were to be given at least as much 
emphasis as has been given to indicant 
functions of the autonomic nervous sys- 
tem. Finally, in using autonomic meas- 
ures as indicator functions, we believe 
that particular attention should be given 
to the following principles: (1) Clear 
distinctions should be made among three 
dimensions of autonomic activity, name- 
ly, tension, lability, and spontaneous 
activity; (2) Appropriate and defensible 
mathematical techniques must be used 
in arriving at measures of lability. Simple 
difference or percentage measures of 
change are rarely, if ever, defensible. 
This topic has been touched upon only 
lightly in this paper. It is discussed in 
detail elsewhere (39). (3) One measure 
of somatic "arousal" cannot serve as an 
index to the state of other measures. 
Even at best, the intercorrelations among 
autonomic measures is low. (4) So far 
as present evidence goes, individual in- 
dicant concordance is so low that single 
autonomic measures cannot be used to 
unequivocally rank-order the "arousal- 
value" of different stimuli for a given 
individual, or the "arousability" of differ- 
ent individuals. 
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Discussion of Papers by Saslow & Matarazzo, and Lacey 
MILTON GREENBLATT, M.D. 



I have been asked to discuss two excel- 
lent papers one by Saslow and Mata- 
razzo having to do with intensive analysis 
of the parameters and qualities of a 
highly specific interview procedure the 
interaction chronograph method of 
Chappie; the other paper by Lacey con- 
cerning the use of physiological data to 
evaluate psychotherapy. These two papers 
have little in common. Saslow's paper 
has not a word about physiology although 
Saslow himself has been extensively 
trained in physiology. It is specific in its 
focus as it examines only one interview 
procedure and is concerned primarily 
with the use of this procedure as a scien- 
tific instrument. It is closely written and 
closely reasoned, passing from one reli- 
ability question to another in systematic 
fashion. Although the question of valid- 
ity is raised, relatively little validity data 
are given and the paper, too, has rela- 
tively little concern with content of the 
interview. Lacey's paper, on the other 
hand, is broad in scope and ranges sensi- 
tively over the whole field of interview 
psychophysiology. It examines critically 
many different approaches, techniques 
and experimental models; it discusses 
content, affect, conflict, transference and 
counter-transference, and all the other 
elements that constitute the soul of psy- 
chotherapy. He attempts to put the data 
critically within a systematic pattern of 
thought developed from his own experi- 
ence, and even searches for new integra- 
tive concepts to help us along in psycho- 
physiology. 

It is interesting that Saslow the psy- 
chiatrist works in a relatively impersonal 
way with time functions of an interview 
almost exclusively, eliminating, as I have 
said, content analysis almost entirely; 



while Lacey, primarily the psychologist, 
has tried to come to grips with the refine- 
ments of the human aspects of personal 
interchange. 

In the Saslow and Matarazzo paper, 
the focus is on the idea that the inter- 
view is "unreliable*' as an instrument of 
measurement in its free form and there- 
fore requires standardization. However, 
they are concerned that the standardiza- 
tion be maintained within limits to allow 
for preservation of the dynamic richness 
of the interview itself. 

The time relations of interactions are 
selected as a significant and easily meas- 
urable dimension. Immediately we ask, 
and they ask, To what extent will this 
quantitative aspect of analysis allow one 
to make inferences as to emotion, trans- 
ference, resolution of conflict, etc.? 

In defense of this time measure, 
Chappie indicates that it is a common 
experience that people we like may say 
the same things as people we don't like, 
but that the timing is different. If this 
were true, the method would perhaps be 
worth more than I think it is. So many 
elements other than timing seem to play 
a role in the interview; take, for example, 
inflection. There is the interesting story 
of the tailor who had a sign in his 
window that said, "My name is Fink 
What do you think/ sell suits for 
nothing." But when people came in to 
claim his suits, he said, "My name is 
Fink. What do you think? I sell suits 
for nothing!}" Here, timing may be dif- 
ferent, but I suspect the inflection is the 
major thing. 

To many of us, the psychothcrapcutic 
interview has therapeutic value insofar 
as it permits freedom of expression and 
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behavior of the patient, and we might 
also say the psychiatrist If this concept 
is correct, the natural variations in mood, 
activity, etc. yes, and timing, too, be- 
come the essential elements in this trans- 
action worthy of study. If it is free com- 
munication that is wanted, we ask, Why 
labor so hard to standardize the situa- 
tion? Cronbach has defined two methods 
of psychological research: the "experi- 
mental" and "correlative" the latter 
which takes advantage of variations in 
the experiments of nature may be more 
applicable to the interview situation than 
the former 

I have some quarrel with the choice 
of designations for various functions ab- 
stracted in the Chappie interaction anal- 
ysis. For example, Table 1, "Patient's 
Adjustment" is defined as "the durations 
of the patient's interruptions minus the 
durations of his failures to respond, 
divided by Patient's Units." The word 
"adjustment" is a highly charged and 
value-laden term, especially to psycholo- 
gists and psychiatrists. Are we to assume 
that adjustment is better if interruptions 
are longer, worse if interruptions are 
shorter? 

The patient's "dominance" is defined 
as "the number of times (out of 12) in 
Period 4 that the patient 'talked down' 
the interviewer minus the number of 
times the interviewer 'talked down' the 
patient, divided by the number of Pa- 
tient's Units in the Period." Again the 
patient would appear to be more domi- 
nant if he talked down the interviewer, 
less dominant if he did not. Politeness 
and good breeding might imply that if 
one is repeatedly interrupted by an inter- 
viewer, one should possibly let the poor 
fellow have his say he is probably too 
rigid and lacking in insight to understand 
anyway. If this is a reasonable inter- 
pretation, one could suggest instead of 
"dominance" the word "boorishness." 

The patient's "synchronization" is de- 
fined as "the number of times the patient 



either interrupted or failed to respond to 
the interviewer, divided by the number 
of Patient's Units." I am at a loss to 
interpret its meaning. Perhaps it is my 
unfamilianty with this particular concept. 
Do the authors feel that terms with a 
less derivative quality could be used? I 
feel this matter of terminology is not 
merely a semantic quibble. 

The authors have ably demonstrated 
how successfully it is possible to stand- 
ardize the interview. It is truly extraordi- 
nary, as they indicate, that the coefficient 
of correlation for "tempo and activity," 
for instance, went from .53 and .79 to 
.93 and .95 after two interviewers had 
put their heads together. They also indi- 
cate how subtly two members of a dyad 
influence each other in terms of the 
duration of utterances. In over eight 
conversations there is a rank order rho 
for this function of .83 which is very 
striking. 

The subtle but marked effect noted 
here of mutual influence of interacting 
parties was transparent to me in an 
unusual psychotherapeutic experience 
wherein five psychiatrists interviewed one 
psychotic patient at intervals during most 
of a year. The patient was psychotic; 
on and off drugs; and her behavior varied 
over a wide range. When she was quiet 
and depressed, the group of psychiatrists 
slowed down and appeared retarded. 
When facetious, they tended to joke; and 
when hostile, they became snippy with 
each other. Tone and mood rose and 
fell together, both for the patient and 
her five psychiatrists. This mood con- 
cordance is highly worthy of study, and 
perhaps it correlates with the time dimen- 
sion noted. (One is reminded also of 
the story of Rioch's patient who was 
depressed on all occasions but six these 
were the ones when Rioch was under 
the influence of benzedrine. Obviously 
much work has to be done here. ) 

To the remarkable work of Sidowski, 
who reinforces plurals by a blinking light, 
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and Greenspoon, who achieved similar 
results by the therapeutic "umm-hmm," 
should be added the work of William 
Verplanck who was able to push con- 
versational speeds up and down almost 
at will and towards desired subject mate- 
rial by conversational reinforcements, 
probably unknown to the patient. This 
type of "hidden conversational sell" to 
paraphrase the currently popular psycho- 
logical phenomenon is an excellent 
demonstration of the conditioning prob- 
ably basic to all psychotherapy, and when 
more carefully studied may even help to 
increase technical proficiency in our use 
of the interview tool. 

Standardization of the interview situa- 
tion is, of course, the most troublesome 
question for the psychiatrist who has to 
be convinced that compressing the inter- 
view into a mold still allows psycho- 
therapy to go on and, after all, this is a 
conference on psychotherapy, not merely 
on the interview. Consider the strictures 
put on the interviewer: he should be 
non-directive, open-ended, verbal only 
(can't use head-nods), restrict himself 
to 5-second utterances, respond in less 
than one second; if interrupted, continue 
for two seconds so as to make scoring 
easier, etc. If subject does not respond, 
then wait 15 seconds and speak again 
for 5 seconds. In period 2, fail to re- 
spond 12 times. In period 4, interrupt 
12 times for 5 seconds, each interruption 
after 3 seconds of patient talk. Even 
smoking is interdicted (in later studies). 
Does the interview become a shadow of 
the natural one by so much sacrifice to 
the goal of reliability? 

May we also ask, What becomes of 
the interviewer himself after he has been 
treated in this fashion? Does he feel that 
the medium is suitable for true thera- 
peutic work? To what extent is he com- 
fortable in his role? Do the authors feel 
that the average well-trained psychiatrists 
could learn to accommodate to these 
conditions easily or well? 



The large sacrifice to the God of reli- 
ability has evidently paid off. We learn 
that observer reliability is high; that a 
given interviewer's reliability is high for 
different patients, that it is possible for 
him to be well trained in silent periods, 
duration of utterance, failure to respond, 
interruptions, etc , etc. Two interviewers 
on the same subject agree well on the 
length ot their interviews. There is rela- 
tive and absolute reliability of two inter- 
viewers on many different variables. 
There is considerable stability in re-inter- 
viewing one and five weeks apart, and 
even relatively satisfactory agreement on 
many items after eight months although 
at this time some wandering from the 
path of reliability is noticed. 

It is interesting that stability is greatest 
on re-interviewing for those subjects who 
have had few psychotherapeutic hours 
(2.3 hours average), and less for those 
who have had more psychotherapeutic 
hours (7.2). It would appear that five 
hours difference m p\wiio'iliciap> over 
an eight-month period is sufficient to 
change the reliability significantly. We 
ask whether these changes would be 
greater if deep transference or thera- 
peutic effect occurred, for then the strain 
on both the subject and the doctor to 
respond to his inner problem would be 
great, as would the tendency to break 
beyond the bounds of prescribed tech- 
nique. 

In this comprehensive and detailed 
study by Saslow and Matarazzo, the sub- 
ject of validity is touched upon only 
slightly. However, the authors have ap- 
parently conducted investigations relating 
interview parameters to psychological 
tests, content analysis, factor analysis, 
dynamic grouping, ward behavior, and 
Bales interaction analysis. We look for- 
ward very eagerly to these results in 
order to test our own assumptions as to 
the possible value of this interview instru- 
ment. Perhaps these studies will clarify 
the question as to whether the standard- 
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ized or the free interview is likely to be 
more scientifically or practically reward- 
ing in the long run. Whatever the results, 
if they have been given the Saslow and 
Matarazzo touch of thoroughness, care- 
fulness, and sophisticated research meth- 
odology, we shall all be indebted for a 
real public service. 

While I have a conventional role as a 
discussant of the Saslow and Matarazzo 
paper, I am at a loss as to what to do 
with Lacey's paper. You see he has fully 
discussed the literature on physiology in 
the interview in an extensive and care- 
fully-reasoned analysis. It would be over- 
doing it to discuss this discussion After 
some rumination I have decided to look 
upon it as a simple case of role reversal. 
Inasmuch as our laboratory has been 
studying psychophysiology of psycho- 
therapy for some time, clearly, I might 
find a useful role in presenting some of 
this material which could then be a suit- 
able basis and background for Lacey's 
discussion. Thus everything would be in 
order except that the time sequence 
would be backward. However, the com- 
plexities of our problems today are such 
that a little time rearrangement will hurt 
no one. In fact, it might provide us with 
just one more interesting intellectual 
challenge. 

First let us consider the influence of 
the experimental situation on the psycho- 
therapeutic process. This is a topic which 
Lacey has not mentioned, yet, it is vital 
to those of us who are interested in the 
effectiveness of our psychotherapy. Ob- 
viously if recording of the subject and, in 
some instances at least, of the therapist 
interfered drastically with the transac- 
tions and made therapeutic advances by 
the patient impossible, we would have 
little interest in pli^iolopicnl measure- 
ments. The paper by Watson and Kanter 
(8) from our laboratory examines this 
question critically based on doctor-patient 
relationship in which both parties were 



studied n\\c1ioph\^o'o<jiciuv for 44 in- 
terviews. The patient was a 34-year-old 
Ph.D., father of five children who him- 
self was interested in research. He was 
taken off the waiting list of the Out- 
Patient Clinic and taken immediately 
into therapy because he was interested 
in cooperating. However, at his first in- 
terview he expressed anxiety about being 
observed and sighed with relief when the 
electrodes were attached to the therapist, 
saying "You're on the spot, too." He 
asked numerous questions about the na- 
ture of the research and was given honest 
answers. He never saw the polygraph 
operators who were in another room, but 
saw only the technician who applied the 
electrodes, and the therapist members 
of the research team 

To make a long story short, the re- 
search situation became a transference 
problem in which the patient soon re- 
sisted giving information of an emotional, 
personal type because he felt that this 
was not true therapy. Thereupon, he 
tried in various ways to break off the 
contract, to involve the therapist in inter- 
changes outside the observation room 
even calling him at night and in his 
private office but the therapist stood his 
ground. He then began to play the game 
of harboring a very serious and damaging 
secret about the therapist which could 
not be told in this situation because of 
the observers. There was also a third 
party that might be hurt, he hinted. It 
was not until the 16th, 17th and 18th 
interviews that the climax of the working 
through of this problem occurred. It 
consisted of a direct discussion of the 
relationship, its hostile and negative as- 
pects, derogatory remarks about the 
therapist, and culminated in revelation of 
the personal situation he had been hinting 
about actually a transitory flirtation of 
some years past between the therapist 
and the third party known to the patient. 
The flows of tears at about this time 
cleared the air and convinced the patient 
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that he would not be attacked by the 
therapist as he expected to be treated by 
authority figures. 

This is quoted in some detail to show 
that the interview situation to the patient 
has both reality and transference aspects 
but that true psychotherapeutic work can 
go on despite the complications of re- 
cording devices. I might say parenthet- 
ically that this patient improved greatly 
as indicated by projection tests and by 
the judgments of all the observers and 
his own testimony. 

The therapist indicated his reaction to 
the research and observational nature of 
the situation, to wit: (a) he had doubts 
about his professional adequacy as a 
therapist, and, (b) concern about expos- 
ing his personality. "1 felt moderately 
tense, particularly at the beginning and 
very end of the hour, and somewhat 
artificially immobile as a reaction to the 
anxiety. There was some fluctuation in 
my awareness of tension during the 
course of the hour." By the second hour 
he states, "I felt less tense," and he was 
able to indicate to the patient that the 
latter's intense distress had better be 
worked out as a neurotic affect. By the 
fourth interview the therapist was much 
more comfortable as it became clear that 
a therapeutic relationship could be and 
was being established. At the termina- 
tion of therapy, the psychiatrist stated as 
follows: "As my activity increased with 
the unfolding of the dynamic conflicts, 
I felt I was functioning as I do in the 
clinic or in private practice, and that the 
research situation no longer influenced 
my behavior as a therapist." 

The upshot of the whole study is put 
in these words: "The addition of obser- 
vation, tape recording, and other investi- 
gative procedures to the therapeutic situ- 
ation introduces psychod\namic elements 
of the same order as the specific attri- 
butes of the patient, the therapist, and 
the therapeutic environment . . . the 
research aspects are not an element of 



greater significance than other transfer- 
ence phenomena which influence thera- 
peutic progress." (Author's italics) 

Thus we can be reassured that obser- 
vation will not "kill" psychotherapy but 
it certainly can complicate it, for the 
meaning of the total situation to either 
party cannot be easily understood until 
a fair section of the psychodynamics of 
each individual is understood. 

To what extent can physiological re- 
cording reflect emotional activity of indi- 
viduals during psychotherapy? Figure 1 
(6) shows the temperature curves for 
this subject for interviews judged "high 
emotional participation" and "low emo- 
tional participation." Note that the inter- 
views with "high emotional participation" 
started at low skin temperature levels 
and the curves show considerable lability 
or fluctuation. On the other hand, inter- 
views with "low emotional participation" 
are characterized by high average skin 
temperature levels and little fluctuation. 

Perhaps the most striking example of 
"skin language" is illustrated by Figure 2 
which is the finger temperature curve of 
a student nurse who was one of a group 
of "normal" subjects undergoing a series 
of stress tests in order to define the 
parameters of this population. Note the 
rapid drop of skin temperature when the 
psychiatrist enters the room, and the 
tendency to rise when he leaves. The 
anxiety material concerned an illegiti- 
mate pregnancy suffered by this young 
lady that she had been anticipating talk- 
ing about in this session. It is rare to 
have the combination of high reactivity 
and immediate focusing on an emotional 
problem of such magnitude, however, 
this does show how extraordinarily re- 
sponsive an individual can be in one 
somatic area. As Lacey has pointed out 
so well, other members of our series 
showed no change at all and were totally 
unreactive in the skin temperature di- 
mension although the experimental situ- 
ation was similar. There is no question 
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FIGURE 1 

Temperature curves for the first six interviews of one subject during psychotherapy. Inter- 
views high in emotional participation (1, 2, 4) are compared with interviews low in emo- 
tional participation (3, 6, 5). Interviews high in emotional participation are characterized 
by relatively low initial temperature level and wide fluctuations, and interviews low in 
emotional participation are characterized by relatively high initial temperatures and more 
stable temperature curves throughout the interview period 
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FIGURE 2 

Skin temperature reactions of young affiliating nurse during interview with a psychiatrist. 
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of the Importance of ego involvement in 
touching off physiological change. 

In another paper as yet unpublished 
(4), the changes in skin temperature in 
the first case mentioned above were 
analyzed in relation to ego functioning as 
reflected by the psychodynamics of the 
case. 

The relationship of mastery or non- 
mastery of anxiety to level and changes 
of finger skin temperature were studied 
The conclusions in this study are framed 
as follows: the fluctuations in skin tem- 
perature tend to mirror the shift in the 
balance between ego resources and in- 
ternal or external stresses including the 
stress of facing one's self in psychother- 
apy. A drop in finger skin temperature 
accompanies the ego's actively working 
at a problem in therapy, whereas a rise 
is associated with mastery through defen- 
sive or adaptive methods. (More spe- 
cifically, it was noted that level of free 
floating anxiety as judged on the clinical 
data correlates negatively with level of 
skin temperature. The expressions of 
depressive or affectionate feeling were 
characterized by high, stable skin tem- 
perature; the expressions of anxiety and 
hostility were characterized by lower and 
more fluctuating skin temperature. The 
direction of skin temperature change was 
often upward with the first set of condi- 
tions, and downward in the second.) 

The temperature findings are to some 
extent paralleled by our studies of fluc- 
tuations of palmar skin potential in re- 
sponse to stress. Let me quote from a 
study of Learmonth and Ackerly (5), as 
yet unpublished. 

"The galvanic skin response of 20 
student nurses during periods of basal 
rest, sentence completion stress, interview 
stress, and physical stress were analyzed 
to determine [the correlates of] 1 the in- 



crease in fluctuation of palmar potential 
in response to stress. Results were cor- 
related with rankings of the same subjects 
on 22 personality variables obtained from 
the MMPI and Rorschach given at a 
later date. The following inferences were 
suggested. 

u l. The increase of fluctuation of 
palmar potential in response to stress is 
negatively correlated with a group of 
personality features which have in com- 
mon the element ot expressivity 

"2. The increase of fluctuation of 
palmar potential in response to stress is 
correlated positively with a group of per- 
sonality features which have in common 
the restraint and curtailment of unpleas- 
ant or prohibited feelings and actions." 
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FIGURE 3 

The heart rate of this patient during psycho- 
therapy tended to be higher during positive 
expressions (as defined by Bales' interaction 
categories) than during neutral expressions, 
and lowest during negative statements. Posi- 
tive, neutral and negative statements by the 
physician were associated with a similar 
pattern of heart rate of the patient during 
this interview. The number of positive, 
neutral and negative expressions of patient 
or of physician are indicated above each 
column. The significance of the differences 
is also indicated. 
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Changes in skin temperature and in 
palmar potential are but two examples 
of sensitive fluctuations that may occur 
in physiological parameters during psy- 
chotherapy. Perhaps one of our defini- 
tive contributions in this area is our rec- 
ognition of how sensitively the heart rate 
of individuals may register ;^.j: ,V -V, ' 
changes. Increasing experience with this 
problem led us to have enormous respect 
for the moment-to-moment changes in 
heart rate, and to realize that clinical 
methods that utilize long intervals like 
15 seconds as a basis for estimates of 
rate are crude and unrefined. 

In any interview one is likely to see 
broad changes in heart rate as well as 
brief ups and downs. We got some 
evidence of the significance of these rela- 
tively minor fluctuations when we cor- 



related the Bales Interaction units with 
the heart rate. Figure 3 (3) shows that 
when the patient is making a positive 
statement his pulse is higher than with 
a neutral statement, and that it is higher 
again than with a negative statement. 
This finding surprised us but has been 
shown in several more instances. Bales' 
analysis of the patient's heart rate to the 
doctor's expressions shows a similar pat- 
tern. The patient, therefore, within the 
setting responds similarly to the doctor's 
affective utterances as he does to his 
own. This finding shows strikingly the 
transactional nature of the interview that 
has been so underscored by Lacey. When 
large portions of the interview were 
judged as to whether the patient showed 
positive, neutral, or negative attitudes, or 
transference to the doctor, some simple 
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COMPARISON OF INTRA-PUNJTIVE HOSTILITY WITH DEPRESSION AND 
EXTRA-PUNITIVE HOSTILITY IN 6 INTERVIEWS 

FIGURE 4 

Note that both patient's and psychiatrist's heart rate tend to be highest when the patient 
shows intra-punitive hostility, lower when the patient shows extra-punitive hostility, and 
lowest when the patient shows depression even though the average level of heart rate is 
different for the two parties. 
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and significant differences did occur in 
heart rate level and in heart lability. 

The doctor's physiological activity in 
the interview must not be neglected. 
Studies of different doctor-patient diads 
have shown us that the doctor is quite 
as reactive as the patient. Any notion 
that the doctor is a simple reflecting 
screen has been laid low by these obser- 
vations. I would like to refer to the 
study of Coleman, Solomon and myself 
on physiological evidence of rapport ( 1 ) 
to give underpinnings to Laceys' discus- 
sion. I could also perhaps correct a pos- 
sible misinterpretation of the study by 
saying that indication of the observed 
affect which is very brief must not be 
confounded with the temporal aspects 



of that affect. The affects were not in- 
stantaneous although the identification 
of affect was made as one brief code. 
The simultaneous rate of the patient and 
the doctor's EKG is the object of anal- 
ysis. Figures 4, 5 and 6 suggest physio- 
logical rapport at least for some of the 
emotions experienced by the patient. It 
is further worth noting that the rapport 
phenomenon was most striking when the 
doctor was "actively listening" and less 
striking when he was distracted or "not 
listening." 

For the interview as a whole, physio- 
logically meaningful findings of an inter- 
actional nature were obtained. Using 
again Bales' categories of "tension re- 
lease," "neutral affect," and "tension," 
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PATIENT SHOWS 
"DEPRESSION" 




PJHIEHPS HEABT RATE PSYCHIATRIST'S HEART RATE 

COMPARISON OF ANXIETY WITH DEPRESSION AND EXTRA-PUNITIVE HOSTILITY IN 2 INTERVIEWS 

FIGURE 6 

Note that the patient's heart rate goes much higher during his anxiety than does the 

psychiatrist's heart rate. 



we find that the frequency of these units 
in Bales' analysis for a given interview 
correlates with the heart rate and lability. 2 

Interviews with many "tension" scores 
are inclined to show higher heart rates 
for both patient and therapist than inter- 
views with few "tension" scores. Also 
"high tension" interviews tend to show 
low lability of heart for both patient and 
ps\chothcrapist On the other hand, in- 
terviews with high frequency of "antago- 
nism" units were correlated with a higher 
therapist heart rate and a lower patient 
heart rate. These findings can be inter- 
preted in many ways. They show that a 



2. In Bales' scheme, the patient shows 
"tension release" when he jokes, laughs, 
shows satisfaction; he shows "tension" when 
he asks for help or withdraws out of the 
field; and he is "neutral" in his affect when 
he gives suggestion, opinion or orientation or 
asks for suggestion, opinion or orientation. 



relationship exists between the physio- 
logical activity of patient and therapist, 
sometimes positive, sometimes negative, 
sometimes random (2). 

To complicate the situation a little 
more and underscore another one of 
Lacey's points which is that the patient 
may be reacting to the whole situation, 
we can add that not merely is there 
physiological response to himself, to the 
physician, to the interpersonal atmos- 
phere, to the physical and social context 
of the interview, but the whole thera- 
peutic process itself may be subject to 
variations imposed by climatic shifts. 
Soon cosmic forces and outer space con- 
siderations will come into the picture. 
However, at the moment we have mun- 
dane data (7) concerning the relation- 
ship of air temperature, barometric pres- 
sure and humidity to the doctor's and 
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patient's physiology that are highly 
relevant. 

Following the 44 interviews of which 
I have spoken, our researchers obtained 
climatic data from nearby Logan Airport 
relevant to the conditions pie\ji ; ' 'u at 
the time of each interview. These inter- 
views were started in July and terminated 
in February The therapeutic room was 
air-conditioned, the temperature being 
around 72 degrees. There was no control 
of barometric pressure or humidity in the 
experimental room. We have data rela- 
tive to therapist and patient heart rate 
and lability, patient's skin temperature 
and lability during the summer months 
only, and patient's average rate of speak- 
ing. The correlations were as follows: 

1. The patient's finger-skin tempera- 
ture level and lability (data available 



only for the summer) were related to 
each of the climatic variables level with 
air temperature 4-.T3, relative humidity 
.82, barometric pressure .49; lability 
with air temperature .66, relative hu- 
midity + .66, barometric pressure +.80. 

2. The therapist's heart rate corre- 
lated negatively with the relative humid- 
ity (51), whereas the patient's heart 
measures showed no significant correla- 
tion with the climate. 

3. The patient's rate ot speaking cor- 
related negatively with atmospheric pres- 
sure ( .47). 

This study suggests that in psycho- 
physiological experiments, particularly in 
studies of psychotherapy where level or 
change in activity is being measured, 
climatic factors (atmospheric pressure as 
well as temperature and humidity) should 
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CORRELATIONS (RHOS) OF SOCIAL INTERACTION CATEGORIES 
AND PHYSIOLOGIC ACTIVITY (HEART LABILITY) DURING PSYCHOTHERAPY 
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be controlled or taken into account, 
especially since the two parties in the 
therapeutic relationship may respond 
differently to climatic variations. 

Perhaps I have mentioned enough of 
our work to underscore Lacey's wise em- 
phasis rcsraulini! the need for critical 
judgment and reserve in the interpreta- 
tion of physiological data obtained in 
that "welter of complexity" the psycho- 
therapeutic interview. 
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Discussion of Papers* 

DR. J. McV. HUNT, presiding 



Methods for Assessment of Change (B) 



DR. BUTLER: I think it is very im- 
pressive that some regularities are found 
in a standard situation. It seems to me 
that among the greatest regularities that 
we find are the interaction patterns of 
people. This is observationally true, also 
By a coincidence, roughly ten years ago 
we had an inadvertent control the kind 
that Dr. Robbins and Wallerstein re- 
ferred to in which we had two thera- 
pists of quite different persuasion working 
in collaboration on one client. Working 
in collaboration they had pairs of inter- 
views, four or five minutes apart. The 
client showed quite different patterns of 
interaction, very noticeable, and quite 
different patterns of content with these 
two therapists. 

We ran a chronograph on this material 
not on the visual material, but on the 
sound material and one very significant 
thing I think that we found was that 
upon factor analysis of the data, it ap- 
pears that the same chronograph factors 
appear for both therapists, although the 
interviews perceptually speaking, rather 
than chronographically speaking, had 
different content and in the interviews 
seemingly the individuals showed differ- 
ent styles of approach to the therapy so 
that the personality almost seemed differ- 
ent. The same interaction factors emerged 
on the chronograph for both therapists. 
They emerged at different times in 
therapy, however. 

I think this is a remarkable finding 
showing the constancy in chronograph 
terms of the kinds of patterns that are 
found, and it does emphasize that tem- 



* Abridged. See Editors' note, page 49. 



poral factors as well as inflections and 
so forth somehow seem important in 
interaction between therapist and client 
in a rather fundamental way. I think it 
casts some light on this question that Dr. 
Greenblatt raised, "What about inflec- 
tion?" No doubt inflection is important, 
but it shows also that these quantitative 
factors somehow do bring out significant 
information. 

DR. BORDIN: My question is very 
relevant to what Jack Butler said. I am 
worried that if you get too much con- 
stancy, this seems to remove it from 
something that we are interested in from 
the point of view of psychotherapy, 

DR. MATARAZZO; I think this is an 
extremely important point and one which 
we certainly should discuss a little more, 
The constancy is not universal in this 
sense. The constancy that we found in 
our studies is not for any given individual 
under all conditions, but rather any in- 
dividual exposed to the same kind oj 
standardized interview will emit essen- 
tially the same pattern on retest whether 
the retest be by another interviewer or 
the same interviewer eight months later. 
This fact of the stimulus conditions being 
identical is important. 

Secondly, that same client or patient, 
if retested by a different interview method 
will not give the same pattern. For ex- 
ample, if I were to interview Patient 1 
using my own free interviewing style and 
Carl Rogers were to interview that same 
patient by use of his own free style, the 
pattern he would get from the patient 
would be very, very different from the 
pattern I would get. That is, a correla- 
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tion between what he got and I got 
would be of the order of zero. However, 
if he and I decided just to standardize a 
few of the interviewing rules in advance, 
the agreement between him and me 
would be of the order of correlations of 
90 on a number of interaction variables. 
So the patient is not a constant organism, 
in this sense Rather the patient's be- 
havior under identical retest conditions 
will be the same as his earlier interview 
behavior. 

A second point is important here. No 
two patients have interview patterns that 
are alike. I think Dr. Saslow indicated 
earlier that one patient might talk with 
him 24 times, and a second patient under 
the same conditions of the interview will 
talk 124 times. Thus huge individual 
differences under identical interview- 
stimulus conditions are also possible. 
The important thing is that if I reinter- 
viewed Dr. Saslow's Patient 1, he would 
talk either 24 or 25 times with me, if I 
used the same standardized technique. 
Similarly, if I reinterviewed the second 
patient, using the standarized method, he 
would talk 124 or 125 times with me. 
This has an extremely important bearing 
on research in psychotherapy. If we are 
interested in measuring change in psy- 
chotherapy, and we have found in the 
past that assessment techniques like the 
Rorschach test and similar techniques do 
not reflect the change in behavior which 
the therapist and the others think have 
occurred, we now have an apparently 
useful technique which will allow us to 
assess these changes in behavior. 

I will give an example. An individual 
at the start of therapy might talk under 
the conditions of the standardized inter- 
view a total of, say, 88 times, with each 
unit of 15 seconds duration. At the 
end of therapy our test-retest reliability 
studies show this same patient will talk 
88 times plus or minus a few units, if 
nothing has occurred in psychotherapy 
to change his behavior. If, instead, we 



find he talks 42 times and the duration 
of each utterance is 47 seconds, then we 
know a change has taken place. Since 
we have done control studies, we can 
attribute the change, in all probability, 
to this intervening variable, namely, 
psychotherapy. 

DR. BUTLER: I did not express my- 
self clearly, but our interview situation 
was an unstandardized situation. This is 
what I think was so remarkable. Two 
therapists. Second, it was only sound 
recording instead of the complete mate- 
rial you had. Third, the patterns were 
different, but the factors were the same. 

DR. MATARAZZO: Unless I am mis- 
taken this is a study by Lundy which was 
done at the University of Chicago. The 
interesting thing is that the factor analysis 
of the interview interaction patterns of 
the two therapists at Chicago gave essen- 
tially the same five interview factors 
Working in St. Louis, and factor-analyz- 
ing the material of our single interviewer- 
therapist, in this case George Saslow, we 
got three of these same five factors. We 
believe the reason we did not get the 
other two was that we were not using all 
of the interview measures Lundy was, 
and the remaining two factors Lundy 
obtained were relevant to these absent 
variables in our study. 

DR. ROTTER: This is on the same 
topic. I think it is a very exciting tech- 
nique to study some of the aspects of the 
interaction of two people in an interview 
situation. What bothers me a little is that 
you keep on talking about an N of 20 
subjects and two interviewers, or three 
interviewers, and so on. It is quite pos- 
sible that the personal tempos of these 
interviewers is quite similar. What I am 
interested in is 20 interviewers. Some of 
these statements about the constancy of 
the subject may entirely be artifacts of 
some accidental similarities of your inter- 
viewers. Do you have any evidence on 
this? 
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DR. MATARAZZO: That is a good 
point. We have purposely made our in- 
terviewers alike They were not alike at 
the beginning. After we had them learn 
the method they became like one. In 
other words, the glucose tolerance test 
used in St Louis was like the one used 
in Boston. 

DR. ROTTER. This is something 
which would be nice to do experimentally 
perhaps with selection in terms of initial 
personal tempos on an untrained sample, 
and then follow through with your train- 
ing at the various levels. 

DR. SASLOW- We have thought of 
such an experiment using a group of new 
residents, maybe at least half a dozen. 
As an indication of a possible answer, 
take the observations that were made at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital when 
Chappie was first using this method, 
There were two psychoanalysts who were 
interviewing. These two men had been 
trained in very similar ways They were 
of comparable experience and profes- 
sional stature, held the same personality 
theory, and they themselves believed that 
they were carrying out identical inter- 
views, with military personnel as sub- 
jects, in a particular series of observa- 
tions. They were very surprised when 
the simplest measurements made by 
Chappie demonstrated conclusively that 
they elicited very different patterns of 
behavior from each subject interviewed 
by them. 

Their willingness to agree to standard- 
ize their behaviors in just a few ways, 
for example, the free give-and-take of 
our Period I behavior, with no interrup- 
tion, with prompt response, etc., imme- 
diately increased the agreement between 
the two of them to a very noticeable 
degree, whereas previously the disagree- 
ments were obvious despite the fact that 
they were not perceptible from the type- 
scripts, or remembered content or sub- 
ject-interview behavior. 



Some of the points Dr. Greenblatt 
raised in his discussion paper are very 
important. Labels that Chappie has used 
for variables are built into an instrument 
which we cannot change. We would like 
to experiment with variables that are 
simpler than his and with different ones 
He has used terms which have both oper- 
ational and colloquial meanings. The 
term "adjustment," for example, has an 
operational definition in terms of the 
interaction chronograph, but the collo- 
quial meaning gets m the way; the same 
is true of "dominance." We have used 
all the variables in their operational sense 
only. 

In my introductory remarks, I stated 
that we have not been working with 
psychotherapy as a process I would 
never dream of using such a procedure, 
as it stands, as psychotherapy. On the 
other hand, there are tempting implica- 
tions that analogous procedures might be 
tried as part of r^d'cViVjiap} and that 
it might be possible to appraise their 
effects objectively. It is also clear that a 
pragmatic temperament has cautioned 
me against premature use of physio- 
logical methods in the study of psycho- 
therapy, and I am waiting for Lacey and 
others to work out some of the obvious 
complexities. As a matter of fact, Lacey 
and we have become interested in seeing 
whether we can study some subjects both 
by the methods he has found will reveal 
bursts of autonomic system activity, and 
by the interaction chronograph method. 
Responses defined in these two very dis- 
similar ways may well have interesting 
relationships. 

I would share your discomfort in try- 
ing to conduct a series of interviews 
exactly like this, and it would never 
occur to one to do that. However, if 
one objects to cautious standardization 
of even a partial degree, one is raising a 
rather different kind of question. You 
can object to the psychological test situa- 
tion as not leaving the subject free to 
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walk out. Standardization it seems to 
me is justified in terms of what the 
researcher is after, and his awareness of 
what he can't get by the particular stand- 
ardizations he introduces. I think one 
should point out what the standardization 
causes you to lose as well as what it 
allows you to gain. 

DR. MATARAZZO: We were inter- 
ested purely for reliability purposes (i.e , 
habituation possibilities) in what would 
happen if the same standardized inter- 
view were repeated ten days sequentially, 
or during ten interviews separated by 
some other interval of time. That is, we 
wondered if you would get the same 
identical pattern elicited from the subject 
each and every day. What we found was 
no, you did not, because as the interviews 
progressed this high reliability which 
occurred between interviews 1 and 2 no 
longer occurred. The further along you 
went in these interviews the more and 
more change you got. I was interested 
in this purely from the point of view of 
using the same technique in time, just 
to see what kinds of responses we would 
get. Would we get this high stability in 
patient interaction behavior from Days 
1, 2, 3 and 4? Where we did initially get 
high stability from Day 1 to Day 2, as 
interviewing went on (and observers on 
the other side of the one way screen who 
were watching me said changes were 
taking place, minimal, of course, in 
such few "psychotherapy" sessions) the 
interaction chronograph patterns reflected 
the fact that this man at the end of ten 
interviews was very different than he was 
at the beginning. That is, the reliabilities 
of the latter sessions with Day 1 were 
very low. 

DR. FRANK: Was there any constant 
direction of change in the interview? It 
seems to me the most obvious assump- 
tion would be simply that the interviewee 
was gradually learning what kind of be- 
havior was less stressful when the inter- 



viewer maintained a standard pattern. 
Did he get so he got more and more 
comfortable in this situation? 

DR. MATARAZZO: I should answer 
the question in this way, Dr. Frank. He 
changed on some of the variables and 
not on the others. The one he changed 
on was this. His units of action became 
longer as the number of interviews pro- 
gressed. He went from very short com- 
munication units to longer units (a fact 
which we know happens very often in 
psychotherapy). There were two dimen- 
sions in which he did not change. When 
I failed to respond to him twelve times 
in the silence portion of Period 2, he 
took the initiative two times out of 
twelve in the first interview, and over 
the next nine interviews vascillated be- 
tween two and three. In other words, 
his initiative was extremely low under 
these silence conditions at the beginning. 
It was still very low at the end. Likewise, 
to use colloquial language that is bad, 
in the Period 4 interruptions where I 
talked along with him twelve times, he 
submitted or stopped talking twelve times 
out of twelve at the beginning of the 
interview, and twelve times out of twelve 
at the end of the ten sessions. 

Other dimensions, like his average dur- 
ation of actions and silences, were in fact 
changing during the same ten sessions. 

DR. FRANK: You say his utterances 
increased in duration. This would be a 
sign of getting more comfortable. 

DR. MATARAZZO: We have inde- 
pendent evidence of one meaning of long 
utterances in this sense. We have studied 
five groups of individuals (normals and 
patients) who vary on what might be 
considered a continuum of health or 
adjustment. These have varied from 
normals to mainly neurotic out-patients, 
to a mixed group of in-patients and out- 
patients, to a group of hospitalized 
chronic schizophrenics. As you go from 
one group to another, despite huge in- 
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dividual differences within all of the 
groups, the average duration of interview 
actions go from very short in the schizo- 
phrenic group, i.e., the sickest in a sense, 
to very long in the healthiest group, the 
normals. 

In addition to these statistically sig- 
nificant group differences, the interesting 
thing is that in any one of these groups, 
either the schizophrenic group or the 
normal group, there are individuals who 
are indistinguishable from the other 
groups. The standard deviations are 
quite large. When you look at individuals 
in the schizophrenic group and ask 
nurses and attendants on the wards to 
differentiate the schizophrenics one from 
the other, and tell you that this individual 
is clinically not as sick as these other 
patients, purely on the basis of actual 
ward behavior and independent of any 
knowledge of each subject's interview 
behavior, it turns out that the "clinically 
healthier" schizophrenics have interview 
interaction patterns which are most like 
the interview patterns of our normal 



This is one of the important values of 
a method which is standardized and 
which can allow you to make these inde- 
pendent comparisons. 

DR. ISAACS: I wanted to speak on 
this point of standardization also. It 
seems to me that the varieties of stand- 
ardization of interview which are im- 
posed on the patient and to which he 
responds show how readily compliant 
each patient is in attempting to get well 
or get over his discomfort. It seems to 
me there are many different ways of 
standardizing. I am not sure for myself 
that I can feel as comfortable with the 
resolution that chronological time is the 
same as subjective psychological time for 
the patient; and to make the next step, 
which is the important one, to the psy- 
chological meaning for the patient. I 
can contrast this briefly with a thing 



Rosenberg, Wittert and I have been try- 
ing to do in terms of a standardized 
interview in a diagnostic sense. 

We standardize interviews on the basis 
of affectively loaded components of each 
patient's content. We use this content 
for restimulation. This is, I think, ac- 
cording to the viewpoint of some of you 
a loose type of interview. To us it has 
very strict principles and is very closely 
standardized. It is reliable in the sense 
that each of us would do the same thing 
in the same situation with that patient, 
but each patient would be different from 
other patients. 

Another thing that we have noticed 
is that the meaning of silence to the 
patient varies according to the context 
in which it is carried. No two silences 
are the same even for the same patient- 
therapist combination. At one moment 
a silence, such as introduced in the stand- 
ard interview of Saslow-Matarazzo, may 
mean one thing and a few minutes later, 
in the next phase, may mean something 
quite different. 

DR. LORR: Our laboratory collected 
initial interview tapes. In the process of 
analyzing the tapes one member of our 
laboratory computed, on a small sample, 
a series of correlations between the dura- 
tion of speech in the initial interview, 
word fluency test scores and vocabulary 
test scores. These were surprisingly high 
in the neighborhood of the 60's. This 
suggests that if Saslow would use a series 
of perceptual tests which are centrally 
determined, he might find some extremely 
interesting correlations with his interview 
variables. 

DR. MATARAZZO: The May 1958 
issue of the Journal of Abnormal Psy- 
chology will soon be coming out. In that 
you will find a paper by our group on 
just this point. We know that individuals 
show huge individual differences in their 
interview interaction patterns. We have 
asked ourselves will these individuals 
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show individual differences in a number 
of other dimensions? We have studied 
them by intelligence tests, the Wechsler- 
Bellevue intelligence test with all of its 
subscales, the Rorschach test, the various 
anxiety measures, ps>cboscn:itic meas- 
ures, measures of dominance and sub- 
mission, and so on, and we have found 
a number of very htcrcs; rg Rorschach, 
intelligence, and other correlates of these 
interview interaction behaviors 

DR. CARTWRIGHT: I recall some- 
where in the paper, though I can't find 
it now, a reference to planned behavior 
therapy, which seems to contra-indicate 
what you were recently saying. To me 
it was a very tantalizing reference. 1 
would like to ask you to say something 
further about this notion if you would 
like to. 

DR. MATARAZZO: I would be very 
happy to respond to this. We have to 
date not used this as a method of ther- 
apy, but rather as an instrument for 
assessing or measuring changes which 
might result from a variety of inter- 
polated activities, psychotherapy being 
one of these However, there are a num- 
ber of implications which have come 
from our own studies, and from the 
studies of Verplanck, Sidowski, Salzinger 
and Pisani, J. McV. Hunt and a number 
of other individuals. All of these people 
have shown that the behaviors of the 
interviewer have a profound effect on 
the behavior of the interviewee. 

From some work that was done by 
Goldman-Eisler in England, and the 
work that Dr. Greenblatt reported this 
morning from his own laboratory, it is 
now clear to us that an individual's inter- 
action pattern may be modified by what 
the interviewer does. We have reasoned 
in this way. Leaving our work aside for 
a minute, it would be possible to take 
oil in one direction from this work and 
ask, "Can individuals who have very 
short units of interaction be made to 



have longer units of interaction simply 
by the use of Verplanck operant-condi- 
tioning methods, or other kinds of 
methods?" That is, independent of con- 
tent, which you would use as you would 
the content in any psychotherapeutic 
interview, just use it as it comes up, can 
you by increasing the duration of your 
own utterances, or by saying, "Uh-huh," 
or giving some other reinforcement to 
long utterances of these patients when 
they occur, get an individual who is at 
first one who speaks in short utterances 
to speak in longer utterances? Likewise, 
for an individual who has a very low 
initiative rate, can you by reinforcing 
by, "Uh-huh," every time he shows some 
initiative during the interview, get him, 
after a number of interviews, to be an 
individual with more initiative? The test 
of the validity of whatever changes you 
can produce in this way is what the 
individual does in his everyday behavior 
independent of the interview. 

We have already shown in a study that 
we have done that the units that we 
measure in the interview are themselves 
highly correlated with similar kinds of 
behavior in real social situations. If this 
is true, and we can now modify what an 
individual does in an interview, we hope 
purely by the process of stimulus genera- 
tion and response generalization that 
some of this newly acquired behavior 
may generalize to his extra-interview, or 
social behavior. 

DR. SHAKOW: 1 could not help but 
react to this last suggestion by thinking 
back a good many years to the situation 
at Worcester when I think we were 
physiologically very naive. There was a 
time when we had findings which indi- 
cated that the basal metabolism rate of 
schizophrenics was low, lower than the 
normal The obvious thing to do then 
was to give the patients something which 
would increase their BMR. Dinitrophenol 
had at that time become available and it 
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raised BMR We gave this to the pa- 
tients. But it turned out that they re- 
mained just as schizophrenic as they had 
been before. 

Some researchers talk about increasing 
the affective responses of schizophrenics, 
the implication being that this is the way 
you make them well. What do they mean 
by that? They say, "Uh-huh," every time 
a patient mentions a word which has an 
affective significance or is related to a 
family response. That you can train 
schizophrenics to do things we know. 
We have had evidence of this kind for 
years. But the question is, is this really 
what we are talking about, or are we just 
talking at a surface level which is quite 
different? I think we ought to say with 
regard to the work that has been reported 
that it is at one level of discourse. Dr. 
Saslow was quite right in pointing out in 
reply to Dr. Greenblatt's comments, that 
he was not suggesting theirs as a thera- 
peutic method. 

Now, I am getting a little bit worried 
by the implications that have been drawn. 
At first the indication seemed to be that 
we wanted to find out experimentally 
what happens in a didactic situation of 
two people placed together in an inter- 
view situation of a kind. In such a situa- 
tion what happens when you control the 
factors involved? Can you get certain 
kinds of results? I think you will come 
out with very interesting findings which 
ought to be taken into account as being 
probable important accessory factors in 
any kind of situation where two people 
are involved, that is in a therapy situa- 
tion, a social situation or whatever else 
it might be. Undoubtedly one person 
does affect the other It is when broader 
implications are drawn from such a situa- 
tion that I begin to get concerned about 
the over-simplification which is involved. 

DR. ROBBINS: There is something 
that has been concerning me even before 
I came to the conference and is very 



sharpened for me in the presentations of 
today. I think what we have been hear- 
ing from all of our papers, yesterday and 
today, is something to the effect that we 
recognize a commonplace but we are 
trying to recognize it more studiously. 
That is, the situation in which two people 
find themselves and the way they behave 
in that situation significantly affect each 
other. 

This has certainly been a preoccupa- 
tion in the multivariable experience of 
let us say the analytic situation. There 
have been many, many papers emphasiz- 
ing for instance the analytical, the psy- 
choanalytical situation, in respect to the 
ways in which that induces certain reac- 
tions of the patient to serve the purposes 
of analysis. 

I think our job is this. I like very 
much the tremendous range of interview 
types, from interviews with no thera- 
peutic goal whatsoever that you have 
been describing, George, and interviews 
of a certain type with this therapeutic 
idea or goal, and other interviews of 
others. 

You are pointing out in a very discreet 
and beautiful way that you can standard- 
ize a situation for yourself and you get 
nonstandard responses that are standard 
only for the individual, but not from 
individual to individual if you limit your 
situation, But then there is tremendous 
fluctuation, variation, and so on. We 
have got to be able in all of our discus- 
sions, I think, to describe and specify 
and understand how each one of these 
experiments or studies that we are mak- 
ing is a different, fundamentally and tre- 
mendously significantly different situation 
for the subjects in every instance. Be- 
cause otherwise we are in the situation 
of having absolutely noncomparability 
of our experiments and our studies. 

Some of the value of this is to take 
something out of total context. But the 
minute you say we are going to try to 
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do this with therapy, then the findings 
regarding standardized interviews may 
have little to do with the therapeutic 
interaction itself. The subject becomes 
the patient. He has an expectation. You 
have an expectation. The question he 
had, "What the hell is this all about?" 
that he might have had in his mind up 
to this point, now becomes, "This might 
be helpful to me," and this is a totally 
different situation. 

We are faced with a very important 
problem throughout the conference, one 
sharpened to me today by the fact that 
we all have to be able to try to define 
the structure of the situation, its implicit 
and explicit meanings to the interviewer 
and to the subject, and to understand his 
responses and not try to make the error 
of comparing a totally different situation 
which has a fragment of another situa- 
tion in it, or we will get no comparability 
whatsoever. 

I hope we can keep this idea fairly 
clearly or we will end up with what I 
said to some of the others when the con- 
ference started. We will have a cellar of 
Babel here rather than even a tower 
before we are through. 

DR. GREENBLATT: 1 could not 
agree more with Dr. Robbins. The situa- 
tion that we have set up purports to 
include the interview as a didactic social 
interaction problem. We are concerned 
with the psychological dimension and 
with the physiological dimension. 

Some of our critics felt that we ought 
to have our heads examined for trying 
to introduce so many variables in a com- 
plex field. However, they usually end up 
by suggesting we add one more variable 
the one they are especially interested 
in. 

DR. LUBORSKY: I would like to 
hear comments from Dr. Lacey or com- 
ments from the group in response to Dr. 
Lacey's point about ph\M'ologicil re- 
search along with psychotherapy. His 



interest has been in understanding physi- 
ology through the information provided 
by the interview. I was wondering about 
our reaction to that. Do we expect 
physiological studies of this kind also to 
contribute to our understanding, or our 
technique in psychotherapy? I was think- 
ing of one example of this, though it 
may not be a typical example. A patient 
I treated years ago would report in the 
course of his free associating a contrac- 
tion and a sensation of secretion in the 
stomach. A year before he had suffered 
from peptic ulcers and had remained 
marginally free of them since. It was 
possible to identify in the free associa- 
tions the constellation of conflicts which 
were associated with his report of physio- 
logical sensations. 

With this patient it was possible more 
readily in psychotherapy to work with 
a major symptom, the ulcer condition, 
because of the information about the 
physiological changes. This may be a 
slightly unusual example in terms of the 
clarity of the physiological and psycho- 
logical association. One could have cured 
the ulcer condition without having the 
report of the physiological state as part 
of the context of the free associations; 
one could probably have identified the 
conflicts in the free association material 
without it. It just happened this was a 
dramatic example in which the under- 
standing of the patient, and therefore 
what was done in the treatment, was 
facilitated. 

I would like to hear other reactions 
of people in this group to this question 
of the possible uses of physiological 
researches. 

DR. ROGERS: Some of us in the 
Department of Psychiatry have been 
getting our feet wet in this very complex 
problem of physiological concomittants 
of p\x jliij.lu 11 , 1 in. I thought I would 
just mention one incident in a hypothesis- 
generating attempt. In order to learn 
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some of the complexities I did some pilot 
recording of physiological variables with 
a client I have been working with, a pro- 
fessional person who is willing to be 
measured in that way, and who had some 
interest in research Then it occurred to 
me after we had done a few interviews 
that it might be definitely helpful to get 
his reaction to the "^cVvoii-Ci^ and 
physiological materials. 

I found that extremely informative. 
What we did was to play the recording 
with the polygraph record going by 
before us and I asked him to make notes 
of subjective reactions that he had as he 
saw and heard this material for the first 
time. I was doing the same from my 
point of view. I feel I learned a great 
deal, both about therapy and some of 
the possible hypotheses for further re- 
search. But to mention one minute thing 
that interested me. It is not uncommon 
for me to be rather hesitant in my 
speech, especially in replying to difficult 
material. Several times when this would 
happen I would start to respond, "Well, 
if I get that . . ." and then perhaps hesi- 
tate a moment before I was able to 
formulate my response. Not infrequently 
you would get a sharp PGR rise at the 
point of my silence, and his subjective 
reaction was quite clear. He said, "I was 
sure that what was coming out next 
would be judgmental or harsh or reject- 
ing," and that in the face of the fact 
that harsh judgment is not a very com- 
mon tendency on my part It was inter- 
esting to see how readily threat could be 
generated by a very small silence on the 
part of the therapist, which I must say 
I would never have thought of as being 
threatening. But the moment it is men- 
tioned you can readily see how it would 
be so. That is one tiny example of the 
way in which such material might feed 
back into the therapist's experience. 

DR. SASLOW: We have some of the 
client-centered therapy records that you 



have made available. As one listened to 
them with the special background of 
experiments that I have described, the 
thing which struck us was the way in 
which Carl Rogers would hesitate while 
the other person remained absolutely 
silent. From the viewpoint of interaction 
chronograph variables and swings, this 
meant to us he was in complete control 
of the interview situation, and we intend 
to make chronograph observations, using 
these variables, of a number of such 
published materials. There are some Yale 
records. There are the Rogers records 
It is very interesting that the measure- 
ments based upon the interaction chrono- 
graph approach far simpler and cruder 
than the kinds of statements used by 
Rogers to describe client-centered ther- 
apy, permit one to make certain kinds 
of statements which are of a totally 
different and at times illuminating order 
from the interpretive statements which 
come from you and the patient. 

Such different approaches apparently 
illuminate very different facets of the 
total process. I think Dr. Rogers' ex- 
ample has brought out again that the 
time dimension in psychotherapy needs 
more attention than it has been given, 
How and where is all open for study 

DR. D1TTMANN: I would like to 
talk to Dr. Luborsky's questions of Dr, 
Lacey and Dr. Lacey's comment that he 
was not sure that he could offer anything 
to people in psychotherapy research, but 
that he thought they could offer him 
something in the line of development of 
tools. 

I am reminded of the experience we 
have had in working with professional 
linguists where we hoped that we would 
be able to get ready-made tools from 
them to study the ebb and flow of affect 
in interviews. It turns out that the lin- 
guists have developed lots of techniques 
for studying linguistics, but not for study- 
ing affects and they want to use us to 
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enlarge upon their own tools for study- 
ing linguistics in the hope that it will 
eventually contribute something to us. 
It would not surprise me at all if the 
physiological techniques as they exist 
today won't have any immediate tool 
value or will have value only in develop- 
ment of these tools until they can be of 
use to us. So this process that Dr. Lacey 
talks about, that he feels he can get more 
from us than we can get from him is 
probably a two-way business. In the 
course of this development we will even- 
tually be able to get something from him 

DR. WALLERSTEIN: When Dr 
Robbins spoke before about the cellar of 
Babel as something we might be getting 
into, and Dr. Greenblatt expressed a kind 
of agreement with it as if it were the 
consensus agreement of the whole meet- 
ing, as I thought about it, it made me 
think, that in a way it is shifting one of 
the fundamental premises of the meeting 
and one of its crucial problems This 
goes back to what came up in the very 
first paper. The opening paper stated I 
thought one of the premises on which 
such a meeting is called together. I go 
back to Dr. Frank's paper and what he 
said about Eysenck. All Eysenck has 
been trying to tell us is that no matter 
what kind of psychotherapy you use, 
who does it, what you call it, how long 
it takes, or whether you don't do it at all, 
that everybody gets the same percentage 
of cures, good results and whatever, so 
there must be something in common that 
they all have until you can prove other- 
wise, Then a meeting like this is called 
together at which there are 30 people 
representing almost as many, if not com- 
pletely different points of view, different 
applications of a wide variety of points 
ol view, in part to see what they have 
in common. Maybe we are all blind men 
who are grabbing different parts of the 
elephant, and therefore the commonality 
we are looking for is fast disappearing 



DR. SEEMAN: I think one of the 
problems, in response to Dr. Wallerstein's 
comment, one of the ways in which we 
may get congruence is to start thinking 
in terms more of p^cVroLJca 1 variables. 
I want to disl':igu : s>. psychological from 
sociological variables. By sociological 
variables I mean names like psycho- 
analysis or client-centered therapy and 
others which I think have a history, but 
I am not sure that they deal only with 
behavioral variations. I think this is a 
thing we need to attend to. 

DR. BORDIN: I have been holding 
back because I felt it would be greedy 
of me to start talking now when I get 
a chance to talk this afternoon. What 
Dr. Seeman just said is a very important 
point from my way of looking at it. 
Our problem is to identify what attri- 
butes of this process that we are studying 
offers a basis for choosing between 
theories, instead of simply labelling a 
process as -^ J':A */' ^"> or client- 
centered therapy or any other name of 
a theory. When you start to think from 
any one of these frames of reference, 
what attributes of so 1 . ii*M^Y:* do they 
make assertions about? It is important 
to pick out some attribute on which 
theories differ. I am particularly inter- 
ested in mentioning one of our concepts 
that I think is related to both of these 
papers this morning. This is the attribute 
that arises from treating the therapist as 
a perceptual field. In a sense this is 
now taking a slightly different tack than 
Saslow and Matarazzo, but in a sense 
at the same time having a great deal of 
parallelism. Instead of picking out tempo 
patterns in the patient in response to cer- 
tain uniformities, we pick out the uni- 
formities and differences in the perceptual 
field that is created by the behavior of 
the therapist, by his office, by his couch, 
by his pictures and so on. This is not a 
specifically content defined variable. This 
is one of the similarities. It has to do 
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with whether this perceptual field offers 
ready formation into a clear gestalt, or 
whether it resists clear formulation. Here 
we are not thinking so much of contra- 
dictory inputs of cues as might be illus- 
trated in a reversible figure phenomenon 
but of stimulus deprivation. You don't 
put in enough cues to offer opportunity 
for a clearly demanded percept. First of 
all we have standardized the measure- 
ment of this attribute, ambiguity. We 
set up a situation where we have inter- 
viewers, therapists, who are acting ac- 
cording to certain specifications. It is 
not as completely standardized as yours 
(referring to Saslow-Matarazzo) , but we 
can get an almost *\v:,'\./ non-over- 
lapping distribution of behavior in these 
terms. We can then study certain reac- 
tions of the other person to this situation. 
In this case we were interested in arousal. 
This is the connection with Dr. Lacey's 
paper. We were interested in arousal in 
two senses. One, the Palmar conductance 
level. 

DR. LACEY: You were interested in 
the Palmar conductance level. Why do 
you say arousal? 

DR. BORDIN: All right, you are 
going to trap me on that. We were think- 
ing about the general notion of anxiety. 
We were thinking in theoretical terms, 
partly applying the psychoanalytical for- 
mulation of the inner turmoil within an 
individual when he is worrying about his 
propensities for reaction, and when the 
environment does not give him the cus- 
tomary supports of being able to control 
the propensities of reaction he is afraid 
of. We say under these circumstances he 
ought to get worried. Palmar conduct- 
ance is supposed to be one way that it 
ought to be reflected. The other kind of 
measure was speech disturbance. 

One of the reasons why I am inter- 
ested in bringing this up is that we get 
quite a different pattern of reaction ac- 



cording to these two kinds of indices of 
disturbance arousal. 

I was interested in how you would deal 
with it. The Palmar conductance level 
corresponds to the perceptual response 
of the person who is exposed to this 
stimulus situation. If he perceives the 
situation as ambiguous, in other words, 
somehow he does not project upon it a 
very clear gestalt, then this will corre- 
spond to the degree of disturbance indi- 
cated by Palmar conductance level during 
that interview. 

The objective stimulus conditions in 
terms of to what extent it was a clear 
gestalt, corresponded now with the in- 
dices of speech disturbance. The less 
possibility there was of a clear gestalt 
objectivity defined by the situation, the 
more he was going to show speech 
disturbance. 

DR. SHAKO W: I would also like to 
ask John Lacey why you talk so much 
about physiological concomitants. I am 
somewhat concerned about the use of 
this term here in the present context. 
Obviously many people are interested in 
the r'nsioYL'VJil concomitants of the 
psychotherapy process. They also in 
some way are helping to find the answer 
to questions in the physiological realm. 
I think that is what you are criticizing 
and very legitimately. I think we miss 
a tremendous amount in not studying the 
physiological events which go on at the 
same time. But I am not using concomi- 
tants, that is, events which go on at the 
same time as the rest of the process, 
because I think the physiological is an 
important communication system. I 
hinted at that yesterday when I said there 
were four levels of communication. I am 
quite serious about the physiological as 
being an important communication sys- 
tem. I don't think we have any notion 
of how much of our reactions are due 
to the "awareness" at levels of unaware- 
ness of what goes on physiologically. 
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Handler's work has been quite interest- 
ing in this respect how he has been able 
to get people to become aware of their 
heart rate and other physiological re- 
sponses. But whatever the case, some 
patients especially, I am thinking of the 
patient that Luborsky was mentioning, 
are constantly reacting to these events as 
part of their intrapersonal communica- 
tion system, The therapist may not be 
aware of this, but it plays a marked 
role in what takes place in the therapy 
process. 

I would like to see more emphasis 
placed on this area as a communication 
system, a communication system that is 
intrapersonal largely. It would be inter- 
esting to have the data about this area 
which we get through the kinds of expe- 
riments which you have described and 
which Greenblatt has described. To ap- 
preciate physiology in its non-concomi- 
tant aspect is all I am asking for 

DR. LACEY: I won't take these com- 
ments in order. I will start with the most 
arousing comment. What Dr. Bordin 
said illustrated how a good investigator 
can be misled by a bad concept You 
started out with arousal, which I think 
is the most elusive concept in psycho- 
physiology today, and all too general a 
concept, and you ended up with some- 
thing different. 

If I understood you correctly, you said 
you obtained PGR's when there was 
evidence that the subject was perceiving 
the environment as ambiguous. Now I 
would suggest that you should take that 
one step further and ask what was hap- 
pening physiologically. I would hypothe- 
size I don't know that this is true, we 
have just stumbled on this notion of 
facilitatory and inhibitory feedback from 
the autonomic effectors to the central 
nervous system in the last few months 
1 would suggest that what you were see- 
ing there was a part of facilitatory feed- 
back to the CNS. You were seeing 



an attempt of the organism to "take 
in" the environment. Insofar as the re- 
sults and theory at the end of my own 
paper at this conference are true, I would 
expect that you might also have observed 
a cardiac deceleration. 

As soon as you start thinking in this 
way, you stop thinking of an index of 
syppnihetic nervous activity. I think any 
critical evaluation of the literature would 
show that you cannot do this. 

I don't think you have learned any- 
thing about the problem of anxiety or 
arousal. I think your bit of evidence, 
and many other bits, are going to teach 
psychophysiologists something about se- 
quences and patterning of pl* -ii^o'." 1 ;- S T 
activity which determine, modulate, gov- 
ern and direct behavior. 

I must admit I don't quite know why 
I reject out of hand the lie detector 
approach to psychophysiology and ther- 
apy. As I said in the paper, I don't know 
whether I am attacking a straw man or 
not, but I do reject the approach which 
states that physiology can measure a 
concept. A person whom I respect very 
greatly said to me the other day, "I think 
it might be useful to use PGR's as a 
measure of," and what he then named 
was a concept. How can physiology 
measure a concept? If such a person is 
challenged, he finds it very easy to slip 
over and say that what he is looking for 
is some physiological variable that varies 
systematically with the psychological con- 
struct that he measures in other ways, 
and yet what he is honest-to-God doing 
is using physiology to measure a concept, 
because he does not typically measure 
"drive" let us say, in other ways. He 
simply asserts that the autonomic vari- 
able does in fact measure motivation 
What is so devastating about this is that 
in the history of ps\diop1i>sioloi,> you 
can show you can "measure" any old 
concept with psychophysiology. This 
"sea of response," this "penumbra of 
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activity," as Davis has called it, this 
"underlying fugue of response" (Kubie) 
everybody is moved to poetry in talk- 
ing about the autonomic nervous system 
is the most common response of the 
organism. It is difficult to do anything 
with the organism without seeing an 
autonomic response. By the "Bavelas 
law" you can make of these autonomic 
responses anything you want to. It is 
like factor analysis. If you put in expect- 
ancy, if you put in ambiguity and affect, 
you will come out with a iclationship. 
and thereby you miss everything that 
there really is to be said about the psy- 
chological importance of autonomic 
nervous system phenomena. 

Dr. Shakow brings up another possi- 
bility, and this is a more subtle possibility. 
It gets away from indicant functions, lie 
detection. He says physiological phe- 
nomena are a source of intrap^rsonal 
communication. I am going to add that 
physiological phenomena may be a 
source of the interpersonal communica- 
tion. 

Some physiological events are of psy- 
chological importance. I think many of 
them are. 

I think most of the intrapersonal com- 
munication is by reflection, visceral affer- 
ence that never can emerge into verbal- 
izeable consciousness. Some of these 
visceral processes can be perceived. As 
Handler has shown, there is a very wide 
range of individual differences in our 
sensitivity to our own guts. I think Dr. 
Rogers felt with his viscera and bones. 
I think he ought to go over and let Dr. 
Handler study him, because there are 
people who are sensitive to their viscera 
and bones, and there are people who 
are not. 

Here we have a very interesting situa- 
tion where some people have a percep- 
tual field that is more enlarged than 
others. This may be one of the factors 
I don't know whether it is or not; 



nobody knows underlying some of the 
individual differences in rigidity and 
fluency. So this is certainly a very, very 
important thing. Again, this is not indi- 
cant function, or lie-detector procedure. 
There is another aspect in which physi- 
ology is communication. I think there 
is some evidence to suggest that certain 
people do use physiological manifesta- 
tions to communicate. There was during 
the war I can't put my finger on the 
reference just now a study using Ror- 
schach's introversion-extroversion in ob- 
serving what happened to aviation cadets 
in an altitude chamber. The extroverts, 
as I remember, became cyanotic and 
fainted, and displayed in very apparent 
ways that they were under distress. The 
Rorschach introversives did not become 
cyanotic, did not faint, but displayed 
much physiological upheaval in covert 
ways. The flush, the blush, the extensor 
activity, and the drying up of the oral 
mucosa they may be ways in which the 
organisms announce to the world what 
is wrong with them or that they are 
feeling distress. 

I say this may be one of the things 
that he is externalizing. Let me go on 
on this matter of choice. This is some- 
thing nobody understands and we don't 
have a proper terminology for it. If you 
look over the papers that I have sum- 
marized at the back, and a vast number 
of other papers, you find that individuals 
have preferred modalities of response. 
Some will always respond maximally in 
a vasoconstrictor measure, a digital meas- 
ure, others in terms of heart rate, others 
in terms of blood flow, others in terms 
of sweating activity, others in terms of 
gastric activity. 

The question is "How does this all 
happen?" The easy way out is simply 
to say this is constitutional. But we don't 
really know this yet. This may very well 
be linked up to a mode of reacting of 
the individual, which perhaps is related 
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to a continuum varying from, "I an- 
nounce to the world how I feel," to, 
"I keep it to myself." That is all I meant 
by that. 

Dr. Luborsky brings up a most im- 
portant point. If we are dealing with an 
ulcer patient, a headache patient, a back- 
ache patient, obviously physiological 
recording becomes a most relevant part 
and parcel of the therapeutic process 
If I have a hypertensive patient and I 
want to know whether client-oriented 
therapy is effective m combating hyper- 
tension, I take blood pressure. If I have 
a headache-prone patient, I take neck 
potentials The organization is medical 
here is a symptom, and here is part of 
the physiological mechanism related to 
the symptom. 

Dr Dittmann says that this may be a 
two-way field. I think so, too. I am not 
really as completely pessimistic as I like 
to make out. I do doubt that in the 
current state of our knowledge psycho- 
physiology can make a real contribution 
to psyc^ctncriipy. If we abandon these 
concepts of arousal, activation, affect, 
and so on, I think (maybe only because 
we don't know anything about these 
other things yet) that there is a real 
oppoilur.itv here. I think the psycho- 
therapeutic situation can teach us more 
about psychophysiology than the reverse. 

Therapy is a learning process. Those 
of us who like to look at therapy as a 
learning process can find plenty of mate- 
rial which we can describe in learning 
terms. But now learning does not go on 
without the participation of neural and 



humoral activities. We really know noth- 
ing about them We talk about cell 
assemblies or changes in synaptic resist- 
ance and a lot of other stuff. But now 
evidence is accumulating that the auto- 
nomic has something to do with the 
rapidity of learning. 

Galloway in an extraordinarily inter- 
esting series of experiments is injecting 
amphetamine and atropine into human 
subjects, and observing effects on be- 
havior. He bases his experiments on the 
hypothesis that these drugs change some 
"central sympathetic state" resulting in 
"narrowed attention." Now, these drugs 
produce a wide variety of autonomic 
changes, among which are heart rate and 
blood pressure, which I think are two of 
the most significant autonomic changes, 
because they are so clearly connected, 
via carotic sinus mechanisms, with the 
activity of the central nervous system. 
Galloway shows, among other things, 
diminution of galvanic skin reactivity to 
symbolic and sensory inputs "keeping 
out of the environment" as a result of 
methamphetarnine injections. Of most 
interest to me is his demonstration that, 
while under the influence of metharn- 
phetamine, individuals cannot learn as 
well in a probability learning or guessing 
situation. We all agree that therapy is 
a kind of ' v i > '-V, ." situation. It 
is a probability learning situation. 

Now, how about this. How about 
certain kinds of autonomic states facili- 
tating or retarding the learning process 
of therapy? 
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The key to the influence of psycho- 
therapy on the patient 1 is in his relation- 
ship with the therapist. Wherever psy- 
chotherapy is accepted as a significant 
enterprise, this statement is so widely 
subscribed to as to become trite. Vir- 
tually all efforts to theorize about psycho- 
therapy are intended to describe and 
explain what attributes of the interactions 
between the therapist and the patient will 
account for whatever behavior change 
results. To really understand psycho- 
therapy we must investigate in depth this 
more or less carefully insulated universe 
of behavior, geographically bounded by 
the four walls of the therapist's office, 
and temporally bounded by the patient's 
entry into that office, and the therapist's 
Ck our time is about up today," approxi- 
mately an hour later. Conceptions of 
how these two individuals became the 
kinds of persons they are when they 
meet in the therapist's office must be 
articulated with conceptions of what can 
and should happen during the few or, 
more frequently, many hours during 
which they have commerce with each 
other and how these therapeutic events 
influence the kinds of persons they be- 
come after therapy. Increasingly, we are 
turning from an exclusive concentration 
on the patient and are giving attention 
to what the therapist brings to therapy 
and its possible impact on him. In the 
therapy project of the University of 



Michigan, 2 we have centered our atten- 
tion upon the events of the therapeutic 
hour Theories of psychotherapy and the 
folklore of ;-'-\c\oi"'v! t ii?Vs contain im- 
plicit and explicit statements of principles 
and predictions about sequences of 
events in therapy as a function of the 
behavior of either or both protagonists 
Our aim is to ferret out, to clarify and 
finally to test the validity of these state- 
ments of principle and the predictions 
derived from them. 

GUIDING FRAMEWORK 

Before proceeding to share with you 
the details of our work, its fruits, its 
frustrations, and our current preoccupa- 
tions, I think the purpose of this con- 
ference will be better served if I make 
explicit the major presuppositions that 
guide us. Too often two research work- 
ers, like patient and therapist, come no 
closer than hailing communication be- 
cause they move in different worlds. The 
questions they ask, the observations they 
record, are so unrelated that they have 
little of meaning to say to each other. 
Therefore, I want to begin by describing 
what guides us in selecting the specific 
qualities of therapeutic interactions that 
we study. Also I think it is possible that 
these same considerations can provide 
pivots for an examination of alternative 
strategies for process research 



1. Throughout this paper this term will 
be used to designate the recipient of psycho- 
therapy. "Client" is an equally applicable 
term, especially where help is offered in a 
non-medical setting. 



2. Supported by Grant M-516 from the 
National Institute of Mental Health of the 
National Institutes of Health, United States 
Public Health Service. Currently Dr, Rich- 
ard L, Cutler and I are principal investiga- 
tors. Drs. Allen T. Dittmann and Harold L. 
Raush earlier shared responsibility for the 
direction of the project. 
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I shall discuss three major considera- 
tions influencing our choice of variables: 
(a) Personality theory, (b) The inter- 
actional implications of the variables, 
(c) The opportunity the variable affords 
for testing alternative explanations of 
phenomena. 

Personality Theory. I believe it is no 
accident that the first large sustained 
research program on the process of psy- 
chotherapy arose from Rogers' very 
specific and distinct theoretical orienta- 
tion. Whether we deal with observations 
of 'live interviews/' electrical recordings 
or typescripts, the data before us is in- 
finite in quantity. Blind explorers will 
either lose themselves in a morass of 
detail or soon become so baffled that 
they will turn to less frustrating areas of 
research. This complexity has forced us 
to set great store by the selectivity that 
theory permits. As is evident from our 
research, we are most heavily influenced 
by |>>choi'n.i1\ile theory. We strive to 
skirt the twin dangers of sectarianism 
and "outer directed" eclecticism. The 
aspects of the therapeutic hour we 
choose to analyze are rooted in theories 
of how behavior can be modified through 
human relationships. As Freud and 
Rogers, among others, have demon- 
strated, theories of psychotherapy cannot 
be divorced from theories of personality 
development. We are encouraged to pur- 
sue further those attributes of therapeutic 
relationships which have either direct 
translations to or indirect implications 
for the development of personalitx. Our 
ideal is to be able to build a network of 
relationships which can be traced not 
only through the therapist's office, but 
also through the laboratory, the home 
and school. 

Perhaps the best illustration of an 
intimate relationship between attributes 
of therapeutic relationships and theories 
of personality development is to be found 



in the collective concept of warmth with 
which we are currently preoccupied. 
More support for the presumed effect of 
warmth is to be found in the folklore of 
psychotherapists than in their formal 
statements. To our ultimate frustration, 
we started with the assumption that 
warmth was a unitary variable which had 
a profound influence on personality 
change Our data soon taught us that 
we were thinking too superficially. The 
first sign that something was wrong was 
provided by the too slender thread of 
agreement we found among independent 
observers. When we found such ratings 
did not discriminate among therapists, 
and that the opportunity to listen to a 
recording of the therapeutic hour yielded 
warmth ratings no different from those 
obtained from the bare script, we were 
fully convinced that we must retreat to 
re-examine our concept of this variable. 

This re-examination, which occupied 
over a year, and included explorations of 
the language of observers, and the re- 
examination of theoretical concepts, re- 
sulted in the selection of three distinct 
features of the therapist's relationship to 
his patient which make up part of the 
host of referents of the word "warmth." 
Since an extended statement of these 
new formulations has already been pub- 
lished (18), it would be unnecessarily 
repetitious to give more than a brief 
summary at this time. The first of these 
three attributes of the perceived warmth 
of the therapist is the degree to which 
he seems willing and devoted to lend 
himself and his resources as substitutes 
for those which the patient lacks or is 
momentarily unable to use. This we are 
calling the therapist's degree of commit- 
ment. The second one is the therapist's 
effort to understand how the patient ex- 
periences himself and the world around 
him. The final attribute we try to cap- 
ture with the term "spontaneity," which 
may turn out to be as vague and diffuse 
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in meaning as the term "warmth." We 
intend it to refer to the degree to which 
the therapist appears free of reservations 
which enforce checks on his communica- 
tions and his feelings as he goes about 
relating to the patient. 

All three of these qualities are signifi- 
cant parts of the relationship between 
parents and children, as well as between 
therapist and patient. The helplessness 
of the newborn child, and the saga of 
his slow passage from almost total reli- 
ance on his parents toward the ideal state 
of mutual reliance, which should char- 
acterize maturity, has been acknowledged 
by almost all theorists, and has received 
significant attention in their formulations. 
The fears of abandonment, the longing 
to escape from challenges that seem too 
great to be met, the determination to 
recapture the infantile illusion of omnip- 
otence, any of this excess baggage of 
infancy and childhood may be a part of 
the patient's current behavioral reper- 
toire, and can be expected to influence 
his reaction to the degree of commitment 
offered by the therapist It seems self- 
evident that the feelings of helplessness 
about harmonizing his inner and outer 
worlds, which drive the patient to seek 
out the therapist, will mobilize whatever 
anxieties he has in this regard. 

Rogers has given so much attention 
to the effort to get inside the patient's 
frame of reference that it requires little 
further discussion. However, two points 
must be emphasized: one having to do 
with the influence of parents' struggle to 
understand the child and its develop- 
ment, and the other having to do with 
the definition of the attribute itself. The 
disparity between the infant's and the 
adult's commerce with the world is so 
palpable that there is an easy recognition 
that the infant's attainment of psycho- 
logical individuation must rest to some 
degree upon his parents' willingness to 
treat his experience of the world as one 



reality. Less frequently noted is the fact 
that an unbridled effort to understand 
becomes intrusive to the point of robbing 
the child of any world he can call his 
own. To me it is self-evident that the 
therapist-patient relationship is likely to 
re-install more vividly than most other 
relationships, the circumstances sur- 
rounding the parent's effort to under- 
stand the child. My second point is that 
there is a danger that effort to under- 
stand will become confused with accu- 
racy of understanding, which passes 
under the name of empathy. To us, an 
effort to understand means just that: the 
faithfulness with which the therapist 
strives to gain a cognizance of the pa- 
tient's views and feelings. 

Our shared experience tells us that 
discrepancies may and do occur between 
what we say and what we do, or between 
our verbalizations of feelings and the 
actual expression of the feelings them- 
selves. There is reason to believe, and 
a certain amount of data to support it, 
that these discrepancies in their parents 
may have an effect, sometimes profound, 
upon the emotional and even physio- 
logical development of children (11, 19, 
22, 23, 24). Within the sphere of psy- 
chotherapy, this factor of spontaneity is 
recognized in the notion that a therapist 
cannot simply go through the motions 
of being interested and helpful. He must 
feel it. It is not just what he says, but 
how he says it that is important in the 
therapeutic relationship. 

Interactional Implications, A second 
important consideration in choosing vari- 
ables is their interactional implications. 
To further the goal of understanding 
therapist-patient relationships, we must 
use those variables that are laden with 
interactional meanings, meanings about 
others behavior that evokes the behavior 
to which the variable refers and, in turn, 
about the impact this behavior has on 
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others. Most of the variables we have 
chosen to study have met this criterion 
to some degree but it seems to apply 
particularly to characteristics of the 
therapist. In the case of one of these 
(2), we treat the therapist as a person, 
his office setting, and the task he sets the 
patient, as a stimulus field to which the 
patient must react. The therapist may 
create a stimulus field which offers the 
patient a very clear-cut configuration, or 
he may be very sparing in the cues he 
emits, thus creating an ambiguous field 
in a process somewhat akin to stimulus 
deprivation. This characteristic we have 
called "ambiguity" That this attribute 
of the therapist and his surroundings is 
laden with interactional implications is 
illustrated by research on intolerance for 
ambiguity and on stimulus deprivation. 
It is also a factor m the phenomena of 
projection in personality testing and 
psychopathology. 

Many, if not most of our variables, 
meet several of our criteria. For ex- 
ample, patient resistance represents one 
of the possible reactions to ambiguity 
and at the same time has ties to the con- 
cepts of personality development through 
the assumed equivalence between resist- 
ance and defense mechanisms. Other 
natural pairings among variables we have 
chosen to study are as follows: the effect 
of therapist ambiguity on the patient's 
level of anxiety, the degree to which 
transference is a function of therapist 
ambiguity, the interrelationship between 
resistance and depth of interpretation, 
and the influence of the patient's inter- 
personal operations on therapist counter- 
transference and anxiety. 

Testing Grounds for Choice of Ex- 
planations. Finally, in our selection and 
definition of therapeutic variables, we at- 
tempt to honor our resno'is-'bil'ty for 
studies which can ofTer some basis for 
a choice among several explanations of 



the same phenomena. In another paper, 3 
I coined the term "pan-theoretical" to 
apply to those variables which allow for 
the diverse slants that competing theories 
give to that attribute of behavior in psy- 
chotherapy 

The variables, depth of interpretation 
and resistance, are good examples of in- 
stances where our definitions and meas- 
urements have been designed to identify 
those aspects of the behavior in question 
which are the objects of theoretical an- 
alysis and predictions In the case of 
depth of interpretation, 4 we have chosen 
a definition and a mode of differentiation 
which permits us not only to distinguish 
between interpretations of superficial as 
against those of moderate depth, such as 
would be necessary to test the differences 
in views between Fenichel and Rogers, 
but also makes possible the distinction 
between moderate and deep interpreta- 
tions such as might be involved in differ- 
entiating the views of Fenichel and others 
like Berg or Rosen. Similarly, our meas- 
ures of resistance have included allow- 
ance for the lapses and interruptions in 
the free-association process, which dis- 
tinguishes the Freudian concept, and the 
patient's iM\\iii';iincss or inability to ac- 
cept interpretation, which is emphasized 
in Rankian and client-centered views of 
psychotherapy. 



3. Delivered at the symposium on "Cur- 
rent Research in Psychotherapy," at the 
1956 meetings of the American Psycho- 
logical Association in Chicago, Illinois. 

4. u Any behavior on the part of the 
therapist that is an expression of his view 
of the patient's emotions and motivations 
either wholly or in part is considered an 
interpretation. A patient has varying de- 
grees of awareness of his emotions and 
motivations. Depth of interpretation is a 
description of the relationship between the 
view expressed by the therapist and the 
patient's awareness. The greater the dis- 
parity between the view expressed by the 
therapist and the patient's own awareness 
of these emotions and motivations the 
deeper the interpretation." 
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The self-imposed pressure to concep- 
tualize within the matrix formed by com- 
peting theories has great potentials for 
the identification of new ways of looking 
at the therapeutic relationship. We be- 
lieve that it was our responsiveness to 
this pressure that has led to the formula- 
tion of ambiguity and commitment as 
new variables to be studied in research on 
psychotherapy. 

THE PROVING GROUND FOR MEASURES 

For the most part, we have had to 
compromise with our natural desire to 
minimize observer error in our observa- 
tions. As you can see from the examples 
I have cited, the requirements we set for 
ourselves in choosing variables, such as 
their relationships to personality and 
psychotherapeutic theory and their inter- 
actional implications, have tended to rule 
out observations of discrete and simpli- 
fied behaviors. For the most part, our 
observations are derived from ratings, 
therefore, our progress will require skirt- 
ing the many difficulties that lie along 
this path. We have felt that the attain- 
ment of an acceptable level of inter- 
observer agreement, while necessary, is 
incomplete evidence of the adequacy of 
our measures. Our approach has been to 
apply the notions of construct validity, 
which were developed by the Committee 
on Test Standards of the American Psy- 
chological Association and elaborated by 
Cronbach and Meehl (4). As Cronbach 
put it recently (3: p. 676), "A proposed 
test interpretation ... is a claim that a 
test measures a construct, i.e., a claim 
that a test score can be linked to a theo- 
retical network. This network, together 
with the claim, generates predictions 
about observations. The test interpreta- 
tion is justified only if the observations 
come out as predicted." This also calls 
for empirical tests of the adequacy with 
which the method of measurement satis- 



fies the requirements of the construct. 
This point of view added several steps in 
the analysis of our measures intervening 
between the simple establishment of 
agreement between observers and the 
application of the variable in an attempt 
to verify psychotherapeutic theory. One 
step has been to apply the latest methods 
of scale analysis to test our assumption 
that our raters were, in fact, generating 
a umdimensional attribute. This has been 
done with regard to both ambiguity and 
depth of interpretation and, in a partial 
way, with regard to resistance and pa- 
tient anxiety. In the case of ambiguity, 
we found the clearest case of a unidimen- 
sional attribute (16). In the case of depth 
of interpretation, we found evidence of 
three attributes, two of which could not 
be clearly identified (17). The one that 
could be clearly identified and accounted 
for most of the variance corresponded to 
our conception of depth of interpreta- 
tion. There were suggestions about the 
possible identification of one of the two 
residual dimensions. Two possibilities 
seem to be equally applicable to the 
vague indications we had. One was that 
the judges were reacting according to the 
degree of emotionality they anticipated 
the therapist's response would arouse in 
the patient; the other, that the judges 
were reacting to the degree of ambiguity 
of the intent of the therapist's response. 
Thus far, both of these hunches have 
been resistant to further verification 

In the case of patient resistance and 
anxiety, the scaling approach has not 
been used. Instead, a number of differ- 
ent ways of measuring the attribute have 
been intercorrelated in order to get some 
idea of whether the attribute was uni- or 
multi-dimensional. In the case of resist- 
ance, Speisman (21) studied the reliabil- 
ity and the intercorrelation of measures 
of patient exploration, opposition, super- 
ficiality, self -orientation, self-scrutiny, and 
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blocking. 3 The reliabilities for ratings of 
blocking were so low as to force us to 
discard that variable. The intercorrela- 
tion among the others suggested that ex- 
ploration, self-scrutiny, self-orientation, 
and superficiality were tapping essentially 
the same attribute and that it was inde- 
pendent of opposition. Thus, we are left 
with two sub-characteristics of resistance. 
One represents the patient's compliance 
with or avoidance of this task to observe 
himself and communicate to the therapist. 
The other represents his reaction to the 
therapist's interventions. In his studies 
of alternative measures of patient anxiety, 
Dibner (7) found disturbingly little rela- 
tionship among global ratings by psychol- 
ogists, the patient's self report of tension, 
GSR, and two different measures of dis- 
turbed speech. This only serves to illus- 
trate the clouded state of the conceptual- 
izations of anxiety. Merton Krause of 
our project, has undertaken to seek con- 
ceptual and empirical clarification of 
this attribute. Recent studies by Mahl 
and Dittes (8, 9, 14) are broadening the 
empirical bases upon which we can work. 

One source of the problem of com- 
munication between research workers is 
differences in assumptions about the 
qualification that certain variables de- 
mand of the observer. Many research 
workers, particularly those of a psycho- 



5. Defined as follows. 

"Exploration: The degree to which the 
patient explores thoughts or feelings. 

Opposition: The degree to which the 
patient is oppositional toward the therapist 
or the therapeutic process. 

Superficiality: The degree to which the 
patient's comment is superficial as opposed 
to meaningful. 

Self-orientation: The degree to which the 
patient is concerned with himself. 

Self-scrutiny: The degree to which the 
patient is reacting to his own verbalizations. 

Blocking: The degree to which the patient 
gives cues that he is minimizing or unable 
to comment on an idea." 



analytic bent, will accept as observers 
only those who have gone through formal 
therapeutic training, including personal 
therapy, and who have considerable ex- 
perience as therapists. The issue of the 
qualifications of the observer would seem 
to apply especially to depth of interpre- 
tation. Here the observer is asked to 
judge the patient's level of awareness of 
those emotions and motivations which 
have been the object of the therapist's 
interpretive remarks. Surely the observer 
would need both professional sophistica- 
tion and personal freedom to be sensitive 
to the feelings of others. If we cannot 
find differences between ratings obtained 
from sophisticated and unsophisticated 
observers, surely our confidence in the 
meaningfulness of depth of interpreta- 
tion ratings would be shaken. We were 
relieved to discover that naive observers, 
namely, undergraduates drawn from the 
first course in psychology, did not attain 
as much agreement among themselves as 
more expert raters, clinical /- . I:I ,Y '"!* 
who met the criterion of having had a 
minimum of 100 hours of experience as 
therapists (26). At the other extreme of 
the continuum of experience and per- 
sonal therapy, we compared clinical psy- 
chologists and psychoanalysts in terms of 
rating depth of interpretation (6). Here 
we found relatively little difference be- 
tween the groups. The clinical psycholo- 
gists showed a slightly greater tendency 
to agree among themselves which may 
have been a function of their greater 
familiarity and readiness to cooperate in 
more rigidly structured rating tasks. I 
suppose whether this result undermines 
one's confidence in the method of rating 
depends upon one's point of view. We 
find the results disturbing because they 
suggest that the ceiling on how much 
information a clinician can integrate may 
be so low as to be unresponsive to differ- 
ences in amount of training and experi- 
ence after a certain minimum has been 
reached. 
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A study by Townsend (25) offers us 
an illustration of another source of con- 
tribution to construct validity, in this case 
with regard to ambiguity. An ambiguous 
stimulus field does not readily lend itselt 
to one interpretation. Therefore, we can 
assume that therapists who are rated as 
being more ambiguous ought to be per- 
ceived with greater variability than ther- 
apists who are rated less ambiguous 
Townsend, applying the Q-sort technique, 
asked naiVe observers to sort descriptive 
adjectives according to the degree to 
which they applied to the therapist, after 
hearing a section of one of his interviews. 
The intercor relations of Q-sorts by ten 
raters were distinctly lower when the 
therapist had been independently rated 
as behaving in a more ambiguous man- 
ner. Recorded excerpts of interviews by 
four different therapists yielded rankings 
in terms of average intercorrelations that 
corresponded exactly to their rank with 
regard to rated ambiguity. Thus, we are 
strengthened in our belief that our meas- 
ures of the ambiguity of the therapist do 
in fact reflect the kind of attribute we 
had set out to measure. 

A final source of construct validity, 
drawn from studies of the measurement 
process itself, is the investigation of the 
influence of context on ratings obtained 
and on agreement between observers. 
The application of this kind of evidence 
was illustrated earlier. I then discussed 
how we were helped to abandon the 
global conception of warmth by the 
failure to find that the opportunity to 
listen influenced ratings of that quality. 
Similarly, we have found that the total 
elimination of context, i e , rating ther- 
apist's responses for depth of interpreta- 
tion, without any knowledge of the inter- 
vening patient communications or of the 
sequential order of the responses to be 
rated, does influence ratings (12)* This, 
of course, reassures us that expert raters 
are in fact being influenced by an oppor- 
tunity to perceive something about the 



patient's level of awareness. Here again 
we are left with doubts because excising 
the intervening patient communication 
does not by itself influence our experts' 
ratings. It would appear that raters are 
incapable of using more than a slight 
amount of information. 

PATTERNS OF EXPERIMENTAL DESIGNS 

The heart of construct validity is to 
be found in demonstrable relationships 
between any given variable, and other 
observations drawn either from within or 
outside the therapeutic process. We 
achieve the greatest degree of confidence 
in the validity of a given measure when 
we can verify predictions formally de- 
rived from specific assumptions about 
the concept in question. Our research 
strategy has been to give considerable 
attention to the internal analysis of our 
measures and to test assumptions about 
the condition of measurement before 
moving to a greater stress on external 
validity. Consequently we have accumu- 
lated relatively less data at this level of 
construct validity. However, we do have 
a few completed studies which illustrate 
the different kinds of patterns that might 
be followed. Over the last year, there 
have been an increasing number of 
studies produced at other centers which 
have also illustrated these types of expe- 
rimental designs. 

Speisman, in the study mentioned 
earlier (21), went on to test assumptions 
about the relationships between depth of 
interpretation and resistance. He drew 
two samples of interpretation-resistance 
sequences. One was made up of groups 
of eleven successive responses randomly 
selected from portions of 21 cases in- 
volving 21 different patient-therapist 
pairs. The other population represented 
an analysis of all responses in a group 
of 5 successive interviews from one case. 
Essentially the same results were ob- 
tained from both populations. He found 
clear-cut evidence that patient resistance 
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was lowest following interpretations at 
the moderate level and less conclusive 
evidence that superficial interpretations 
were followed by less resistance than 
followed deep interpretations. These dif- 
ferences, according to level of interpre- 
tation, were brought into even sharper 
focus when the analysis was done by 
shift in level as compared to absolute 
depth 

Dibner (7), like Speisman, relied 
mainly on the relationship between two 
variables drawn from within the thera- 
peutic hour. He tested the prediction 
that ambiguous therapeutic relationships 
will provoke patient anxiety. The choice 
of a quasi-therapeutic situation enabled 
Dibner to introduce special experimental 
controls. The experiment was carried 
out in a general hospital utilizing a diag- 
nostic interview which was part of the 
patient's admission to the !^w:f':, ; c 
service. Four clinicians interviewed ten 
patients each, half of them under the 
instruction to be more ambiguous, and 
the other half under the instruction to 
be less ambiguous. Tape recordings pro- 
vided the data to check the accuracy 
with which these instructions were car- 
ried out. Measures of anxiety were ob- 
tained in the form of ratings of speech 
disturbance, PGR conductance level, 
(continuously recorded during the inter- 
view) and global ratings of anxiety. In 
addition, a retrospective report was ob- 
tained from the patient following the 
interview and this provided data from 
outside the interview on the anxiety he 
had experienced and his perceptions of 
the interviewer. As I have mentioned 
earlier, there was a disturbing lack of 
agreement among these different meas- 
ures of anxiety. As a result the pattern 
of verification of our predictions was not 
clear-cut enough to foster a high level 
of certainty even though there was a 
considerable amount of statistically sig- 
nificant verification of the expectations 
demanded by our theory. Cutler and 



Rigler's work on transference illustrates 
interesting and ingenious experimental 
designs which will have application in 
many other settings. Cutler (5) devel- 
oped a crude but significant way of 
identifying one aspect of potential coun- 
tertransference in the form of conflicts 
m the therapist's modes of ,-~lci,:crv,r;.l 
relations. He did this by comparing the 
therapist's self-ratings of sixteen inter- 
personal characteristics based upon the 
Leary, et al , methods of coding inter- 
personal relationships with ratings ob- 
tained from the therapist's associates, 
(13). A conflict area was defined as one 
where the therapist either over-empha- 
sized or under-emphasized his character- 
istics in comparison to his associates' 
view of him. It was m these areas that 
the therapist showed corresponding over- 
and under-sensitivity in reporting his own 
interactions with the patient. In this 
case, his report was compared with a 
coding of the typescript of recordings of 
his interviews; further, the therapist 
tended to be less accurate in reporting 
those aspects of the patient's interactions 
with him that were conflict laden for him 
as compared to those not laden with con- 
flict. Finally, the therapist was found to 
be more defensive in his reactions to 
those patient maneuvers that impinged 
upon his areas of conflict, 

Rigler (20) extended this design to 
investigate whether or not the therapist 
would give physiological indications of 
anxiety in relation to the production of 
conflict relevant material by the patient. 
Rather than risk an inappropriate inter- 
vention into the therapeutic relationship, 
he arranged to have two therapists listen 
to recordings of their own therapeutic 
interviews within a day or two afterward. 
At this time continuous PGR records 
were obtained. Using Cutler's methods 
of identifying conflict areas, he found 
significant relationships between these 
physiological indications of anxiety in 
the therapists and the appearance of con- 
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flict relevant material in the patient's 
production. Another feature of Rigler's 
study was the attempt to test the influ- 
ence of a therapist's anxiety on his tend- 
ency to remain more or less ambiguous. 
We had thought that anxious therapists 
would need to increase structure as a 
way of trying to control the patient's 
anxiety provoking behavior. The failure 
to obtain confirming results forced us to 
re-examine our reasoning and to realize 
that our predictions were rather hasty in 
that they overlooked variations between 
therapists in methods of dealing with 
anxiety as well as variations within a 
therapist according to the type of 
material 

As we all know, one of the biggest 
obstacles to research on psychotherapy 
is the limitation on the expeiimental 
manipulation of the situation which the 
. T \ 'ij' r M\ devotion to his patient's wel- 
fare usually imposes upon him. We are 
currently very much intrigued by our 
conceptualization of commitment be- 
cause it seems clear that this is a char- 
acteristic of therapeutic relationships 
which can be transferred into experi- 
mental non-therapeutic inter-personal re- 
lationships with some reasonable expecta- 
tion of equivalence. Any relationship to 
a helper, whether to teacher, parent, 
friend or other, should offer an oppor- 
tunity to test assumptions about the rela- 
tionship between personality and reac- 
tions to help. Briefly, we are interested 
in two kinds of children. One is the 
dependent child who is fearful of having 
to rely on his own resources and is ready 
to escape from the challenge of using 
them. The other, we call the counter- 
dependent child, who also is in fear of 
being on his own but hides this fear by 
an exaggerated independence. When 
placed in a problem solving situation 
with an adult helper, our theories lead 
us to expect that counter-dependent chil- 
dren will be threatened and distracted 
from the problem solving task by the 



helper's offers of aid. These children will 
divert their energies from problem solv- 
ing into an attempt to keep the adult 
from helping them. On the other hand, 
we expect that the dependent child will 
divert his energy from problem solving 
into soliciting help where the adult seems 
disinclined to offer very much. This kind 
of study, now in progress, is being joined 
to a study being done by Townsend in 
which he is investigating our expectations 
of the relationship parental attitudes and 
child-rearing practices have to these as- 
pects of the child's personality. 

A brief description of one twelve-year- 
old boy drawn from preliminary studies 
may serve to illustrate the kind of data 
we are collecting. Jack was rated by his 
teachers as one of the most over-depend- 
ent children in our small preliminary 
sample. One of the observers described 
him as "a small, scared rabbit, very 
defensive and restless." On twelve story 
completion items, intended to tap his 
attitudes toward receiving help from 
others when he faces a difficult problem, 
he consistently (nine of twelve) offered 
answers which point toward a reliance 
on others to solve his problems. The 
boys in his story completions get angry 
when adults ask them to do difficult 
things but readily accept or even solicit 
aid from these adults or even from peers. 
In fact, he has great confidence in this 
aid; his boys when helped win sailing 
races and become very proficient in 
diving and otherwise achieve satisfying 
outcomes. Jack's mother talked about 
the importance of strictness, orderliness, 
and neatness. She wanted her children 
to be responsible in the sense of coming 
directly home from school and generally 
being where she expected them to be. 
Though she spoke of her own parents as 
having been too strict, and of herself as 
being too lenient, her responses to spe- 
cific questions gave the impression that 
freedom was a dangerous thing to give 
children. She reported that she wants to 
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know where her children are and what 
they are doing at all times. In the prob- 
lem solving situation, Jack was one of 
the few boys who asked the experimenter 
for help even before his first offer of aid. 
Even though he did refuse offers a few 
times, he usually accepted help readily. 
He continually asked questions designed 
to elicit signs of encouragement and 
approval 

If we can establish predictable rela- 
tionships between personality measures 
and reactions to a uniform amount of 
help in problem solving, we are ready 
for the next step, namely to systematic- 
ally vary dependency and amount of aid. 

At the same time, the parallel ques- 
tion, how a patient's personality influ- 
ences his reaction to help from the thera- 
pist, is being studied by Miss Joan 
Williams in the context of the patient's 
use of the therapist's interpretations. She 
is developing a measure of degree of 
therapist commitment. Her plan is to 
compare over-dependent and counter- 
dependent patients. She will be trying to 
determine how degree of therapist com- 
mitment influences the patient's reaction 
to the therapist's interpretation. We are 
inclined to expect that the counter- 
dependent patient will need to reject the 
therapist's interpretations, especially if 
the therapist seems to be accenting his 
promises to be of aid. Conversely, the 
dependent patient will more likely inter- 
rupt the process of self-exploration when 
the therapist seems to be leaving him on 
his own. If our expectations are fulfilled 
in these studies, we will have made sig- 
nificant progress toward confirming the 
network of empirical implications of our 
theories about commitment as an aspect 
of therapeutic work. 

PROSPECTUS FOR THE FUTURiv 

It is self-evident that we, like those 
who investigate other aspects of psycho- 
therapy, cannot hope to unravel rapidly 
the many mysteries and perplexities 



which surround this highly complex en- 
terprise. Progress can only be made 
through the slow painstaking work of 
perfecting and proving the variables we 
measure. As we look at our own work 
and that of others, we are impressed by 
the fact that many scientists are working 
on closely related variables, yet their 
definitions and their methods of measure- 
ment are sufficiently different as to pre- 
clude direct translation of results from 
one study to another. One of the major 
achievements of a conference of this sort 
should be to examine these slight but 
retarding differences so that we can learn 
whether they flow from resistances to 
modifying the familiar or from genuine 
differences in theoretical orientation. If 
the latter is the case, it should then be 
possible to identify and plan those studies 
which will help us decide which set of 
presuppositions seem most applicable to 
the variables to be measured and to the 
process of measurement. Thereby, we 
can move to a greater communality and 
interchangeability of measures. Most im- 
portant of all, such action should bring 
alternative theories into direct contact in 
the arena of research. 

We continue to be troubled by the 
negative results we have obtained in 
studying the influence on our raters of 
personal therapy and of professional ex- 
perience as therapists. The answer may 
lie in the visual cues which we have not 
been able to introduce into our experi- 
mental designs. Perhaps those few centers 
that have facilities for either direct obser- 
vation or the use of sound motion pic- 
tures will be able to give the answer. 
The other possibility we have not inves- 
tigated is that we have not given the 
observer sufficient historical context. If 
our psychoanalysts were rating the sev- 
enty-fifth interview for depth of inter- 
pretation, after having had the oppor- 
tunity to follow the patient through all 
of the preceding interviews, then perhaps 
they would have been able to bring to 
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their ratings considerably more than our 
clinical psychologists under the same 
conditions. Dedicated as we found both 
psychoanalysts and clinical psychologists 
to furthering the cause of psychothera- 
peutic research, we have not been in the 
position to ask them to devote the 
amount of time required to test this ques- 
tion in the way described. 

Finally, it should be clear that many 
of the most significant aspects of the 
process of psychotherapy we have either 
left unexplored or investigated only su- 
perficially. For example, transference 
has eluded us thus far. Similarly, when 
psychotherapists talk about interpreta- 
tion, they usually treat it in a much more 
specific way than we have in our studies. * 
Interpretation usually takes into account 
what it is that's being interpreted, the 
particular mode of defensive operation, 
and the specific anxiety-laden impulses 
that stimulated these defensive opera- 
tions. Further, the therapist, particularly 
the psychoanalytically oriented one, 
speaks of the change as therapy pro- 
gresses in the form of the derivatives of 
his conflicts that the patient produces. 
As therapy progresses, the patient no 
longer finds it necessary to produce as 
distorted derivatives of his conflicts (10) 
and thus eventually is able to face him- 
self and his impulses in a direct and 
realistic way. Following up all of this 
calls for intensive case study. We are 
currently exploring extensions of the 
methods used by Murray (15) as ways 
of coming to grips with these more subtle 
phenomena through the intensive analy- 
sis of an extended therapeutic relation- 
ship. We will need to accumulate a large 
enough series of these studies to provide 
sufficient replications for conclusions that 
can be generalized to apply to popula- 
tions of patients and therapists. 

We believe that when such a series of 
studies can be carried through, we will 



have arrived at a point where greater 
strides toward understanding the process 
of psychotherapy are possible. 
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Some Investigations of Relationship in Psychotherapy 
WILLIAM U. SNYDER, PH.D. 



Since this meeting was organized for 
the exchange of views on therapy re- 
search and for reporting the research we 
ourselves are currently engaged in, I will 
not attempt to refer to all of the relevant 
studies which have been done by other 
researchers on the therapy relationship, 
but rather will concentrate more on the 
work we have been doing at Penn State, 1 
A few other research centers are carrying 
on slightly similar kinds of investigations, 
but representatives of those centers are 
present at this meeting, and know more 
about their work than I do. 

One way to begin an analysis of the 
therapy relationship is to try to state in 
the simplest possible terms the factors 
that are involved. It seems to me that 
some of the most important are: (a) the 
characteristics of the client, (b) the char- 
acteristics of the therapist, (c) what the 
therapist does, and (d) the interaction 
between these factors. One might also 
include other factors such as the degree 
of need of the client to change, or the 
expectations the client brings with him 
as to what the therapy process will in- 
volve, or the effect of social class on the 
relationship. However, I will discuss only 
the first four of these, having no data 
to present concerning the latter ones. 
We have done some studies in each of 
the four main areas I have just listed, 
and our most recent studies have dealt 
especially with the interaction between 
some of these factors. 



1. All but two of the studies mentioned 
in this report were directed by the writer. 
Of the remaining two, one is being con- 
ducted by him alone, and the other by him 
in conjunction with three colleagues, Drs. 
Ford, Urban, and Ray. 



As to the theoretical frame of refer- 
ence for our studies, one could approach 
a study of the therapy relationship from 
any of three or more theoretical systems. 
Freud was strongly convinced of the sig- 
nificance of transference to the therapy 
relationship; Rogers emphasizes the effec- 
tiveness of warmth and uncritical accep- 
tance of the client; and Bollard and 
Miller propose that a therapist needs to 
be "mentally free, empatic, restrained, 
and positive" and they caution that the 
therapist must be constantly on guard 
against unconscious motives of his own 
which may interfere with therapy. We 
have attempted to find a common de- 
nominator i.e., to design studies which 
deal with basic aspects of the therapy 
relationship and which would be explain- 
able in terms of all three of these 
theoretical systems. 

PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 

CLIENT WHICH CONTRIBUTE 

TO THE RELATIONSHIP 

I should like to discuss first some of 
our findings about the characteristics of 
the client's personality which contribute 
to the relationship between client and 
therapist. In our first group of studies, 
Core Group I (10) completed in 1951, 
there were two studies which pioneered 
in this area. 

The group of nine studies were de- 
signed: (a) to evaluate factors relating 
to the predictability of success in client- 
centered therapy, (b) to analyze and 
show the interrelationships between meas- 
urable characteristics of client-centered 
therapy, and (c) to analyze aspects of 
counselor personality or ability which 
may relate to success in client-centered 
therapy. 
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The procedure for the studies was as 
follows: there were 353 phonographically 
recorded nondirective interviews, of 
which slightly more than 60 per cent 
were transcribed for analysis. Pre- and 
post-therapy tests administered to the 
subjects were the Rorschach, the MMPI, 
and the Mooney Problem Check List, 
Also, two post-therapy rating scales of 
symptoms and/or outcome of therapy 
were devised. Ratings were made of 
clients, by counselors, and by independ- 
ent judges. Reliability of the ratings was 
demonstrated. Counselor techniques in 
the interviews were reliably classified. A 
multiple criterion of measures of success 
was produced. 

In one of these nine studies, Gallagher 
(4) showed that a group of clients who 
dropped therapy after one or two inter- 
views was no less maladjusted than the 
group of clients who continued thera- 
peutic contact, and that both of these 
therapy groups were decidedly more mal- 
adjusted than comparable groups of col- 
lege students who did not come to the 
clinic for psychotherapy. 

The group of clients who continued 
therapeutic contact appeared to show, as 
predicted, more anxiety at the beginning 
of therapy than did the group that left 
therapy. 2 

The group of clients who left the 
therapeutic contact appeared to show 
more defensiveness, particularly as rep- 
resented by measures of productivity on 
tests, than did the group that continued 
therapy. 

It had been suggested earlier that the 
reason for clients leaving therapy could 
be that the nondirective counseling situ- 
ation did not contain enough inherent 
positive rewards to counteract the nega- 



tive feelings aroused within some clients. 
Specifically, it was considered possible 
that the counselors, in their strong desire 
to be as nondirective as possible, created 
an atmosphere that was a little colder or 
more impersonal than they would have 
wished. 3 It must be stressed that this, 
per se, is not a fault confined to non- 
directive counseling, but rather that it 
may very well happen to beginning coun- 
selors in almost all techniques. It might 
be of value in the future to train students 
specifically in techniques designed to 
create an atmosphere of warmth and 
understanding. It would be predicted 
that fewer clients would be likely to leave 
under such circumstances. 

The second relationship study in that 
first group was Gillespie's (5) analysis of 
resistance, one of the first ever conducted. 

Gillespie analyzed verbal signs of ther- 
apy resistance in typescripts of 218 
client-centered interviews of 43 cases. 
Various resistance measures were devel- 
oped and related to length of treatment, 
success of therapy, and certain directive 
counselor techniques. He drew the fol- 
lowing conclusions, among others, con- 
cerning verbal signs of resistance in 
client-centered therapy: 

(1) Verbal signs of resistance toward 
the therapist and the therapeutic process, 
excluding within-client signs, 4 are pre- 
ceded by counselor directiveness. 



2. Measures used by Gallagher included 
the Elizur Anxiety and Hostility scales on 
the Rorschach, a composite MMPI mal- 
adjustment scale, the Taylor Anxiety scale, 
and the number of items checked on the 
Mooney Problem Check List. 



3. I do not wish to imply that client- 
centered methods of therapy are inherently 
colder than others. In fact, Rogers has 
clearly demonstrated the opposite in his 
work. Also, I should point out that there 
have been some studies with more experi- 
enced therapists than we had in this first 
group. 

4. Gillespie's "within-client" resistance is 
the classic clinging to the neurosis which 
constitutes the majority of non-therapeutic 
behaviors of most clients. The other forms 
of resistance were resistance to the therapist, 
and resistance to the method, It is recog- 
nized, of course, that the latter two may be 
only subtle forms of primary or "within- 
client" resistance. 
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(2) Total verbal signs of resistance 
toward the therapist, the therapeutic 
process, and within the client are not 
preceded by counselor directive state- 
ments. 

(3) Over half of the 43 cases show 
a decrease in resistance from the first 
third to the last third of treatment, but 
this decrease is not correlated with "suc- 
cess" in therapy. 

(4) Verbal signs of resistance tend to 
be proportional to the number of coun- 
selor statements, regardless of the coun- 
selor category. 

Gillespie's implication that all resist- 
ance is u bad" might be accepted by 
Rogers, but would not be credited by 
some other schools of therapy. For some 
analysts, resistance might be considered 
evidence that an interpretation was accu- 
rate but somewhat threatening to the ego. 

Although Gillespie seemed concerned 
quite a bit with counseling technique, I 
have classed his study as pertaining to 
the client characteristics and their effect 
on the relationship, because he dealt with 
the withln-client signs of resistance, and 
the resistance to the therapist. Resistance 
to technique proved to be only a minor 
part of the resistance evident. Gillespie 
demonstrated that these resistant charac- 
teristics of the client do have a marked 
bearing on the therapy relationship. 

Much more material on the client- 
therapist relationship comes to us from 
our Core Group 11, completed in 1956. 
This group of four integrated studies ( 1 ) 
conducted by Ashby, Ford, Guerney, 
and Guerney was designed to examine 
differences in the relationship formed 
between clients and their therapists dur- 
ing the process of two brief verbal 
ps\chotherapics. 

The effects of two independent vari- 
ables were examined in these studies* 
The first was the verbal behavior of the 
therapist. Therapists were required to 
administer either a leading or a reflective 
type of psychotherapy. The second was 



the therapist as an individual, insofar as 
therapists had a differential effect on 
their clients in some manner other than 
through their verbal techniques. 
The dependent variables included: 

( 1 ) Four measures of the relationship 
which was formed between client and 
therapist during the course of psycho- 
therapy: a Client Personal Reaction 
Questionnaire containing 40 items re- 
flecting clients' defensive reactions to 
therapy or therapists; 40 items reflecting 
clients* positive reactions; and a Thera- 
pist Personal Reaction Questionnaire of 
35 items reflecting therapists' negative 
reactions to therapy and client; and 35 
items of positive reactions. 

(2) Pre-therapy measures of client's 
autonomy, succorance, deference, domi- 
nance, aggression, and cognitive ambiguity 
(based on Edwards, MMPI, Mooney, 
and Siegel TICA tests.) 

(3) Six measures of client reactions 
in the therapy interviews: these were the 
amounts of verbally expressed depend- 
ency, guardedness, covert resistance, 
overt resistance, openness, and defen- 
siveness. 

(4) Variables designed to measure 
therapist personal characteristics: (a) 
ability to enter the phenomenological 
field of another, (b) sympathetic interest, 
(c) acceptance of others, (d) social 
stimulus value, (e) need for aggrandizing 
the self, and (f ) aggressiveness. 

Therapists were ten advanced graduate 
students. Clients were 40 individuals 
who came to The Psychological Clinic of 
the Pennsylvania State University be- 
tween February and May of 1955. Most 
of the clients were young adults whose 
symptoms were primarily neurotic in 
character. Twenty clients were assigned 
to each treatment method. 

The san| therapists administered both 
therapies, having been given special 
training in the differentiation of the two. 
Which treatment would be administered 
to which client was determined by the 
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random assignment of clients to both 

treatment and therapist by means of a 
table of random numbers. 

These four studies by Ashby, Ford, 
Guerney, and Guerney were completely 
integrated, and have been reported 
jointly; it is feasible to report results 
without in each case indicating the spe- 
cific author responsible for them. One 
focus of the studies was to determine 
whether the pretherapy characteristics of 
clients relate differentially to the clients' 
reactions to a reflective and to a leading 
type of therapy. Pretherapy defensive- 
ness and pretherapy aggressiveness did 
relate differentially for the two therapy 
techniques, leading and reflecting, to the 
amount of verbal behavior of clients In 
therapy. Similarly, pretherapy needs for 
deference and autonomy related to the 
subjective defensive reactions of clients. 
Clients who were more aggressive when 
they entered therapy tended to react 
more defensively in the leading therapy 
and less defensively in the reflective 
therapy; likewise, clients who entered 
therapy with tendencies to be deferent. 
On the other hand, clients who entered 
therapy with more need for autonomy 
tended to fee! less defensive in leading 
therapy. With regard to reflective ther- 
apy, most of these relationships were not 
apparent. 

In a current follow-up of the Core 11 
studies, Ford is conducting a series of 
factor analyses to examine (a) the dis- 



5. This question was examined with re- 
gard to each of the following client pre- 
therapy characteristics: (a) need for auton- 
omy, (b) need for deference, (c) need for 
succorance, (d) need for aggression, (e) tol- 
erance-intolerance of cognitive ambiguity, 
and (f) defensiveness. The relationship of 
each of the preceding variables to client 
reactions to leading and to reflective types 
of therapy was explored with respect to 
(a) the therapeutic relationship as viewed 
by clients, and (b) the amount of defensive 
verbal behavior exhibited by clients in 
therapeutic interviews. 



tmguishing characteristics of any groups 
of clients who react in a characteristic 

defensive or positive manner regardless 
of the type of therapist, and (b) the 
distinguishing characteristics of any 
groups of therapists who elicit a char- 
acteristic positive or defensive pattern in 
their clients, regardless of the types of 
client. This analysis will be repeated on 
data obtained on the same client-therapist 
pairs at two different points in therapy, 
to observe the stability of the factors. 
It is believed that this type of research 
pattern might eventually make it possible 
to pair clients and therapists, in order to 
achieve predictable consequences in the 
therapy relationship. 

Summarizing this section of the dis- 
cussion dealing with the effect of certain 
client variables on the therapy relation- 
ship, we have been able to demonstrate 

some of the client characteristics which 
make a difference. They are: (a) anxiety, 
(b) defensiveness, (c) resistance to the 
therapist, (d) "neurotic resistance," 
(e) L2ie<s!vencss, (f) need for defer- 
ence, and (g) need for autonomy. We 
have probably shown that these client 
characteristics make more of a difference 
upon the relationship in leading types of 
therapy than they do in the reflective 
types of therapy. 

PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 

THERAPIST WHICH CONTRIBUTE 

TO THE RELATIONSHIP 

Turning to the therapist characteristics 
which we have been able to demonstrate 
to have an effect on the 'h^ identic rela- 
tionship, I redirect your attention to one 
study from among our Core Group 1 
(1951), that of Aronson (2). 

Aronson demonstrated that, although 
four different counselors differed signifi- 
cantly among themselves on certain vari- 
ables, significant differences were not 
observed among the clients counseled by 
the different counselors with regard to 
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age, length of treatment, estimated mal- 
adjustment, nor on five other variables, 
including verbal behavior, self-ratings, 
and outcome of therapy. 

While the counselors did not differ 
significantly from each other on scales 
designed to measure understanding of 
self and understanding of clients, when 
evaluated by their peers, they were rated 
as differing sri'-Tc:*^' among them- 
selves on insight into self and insight into 
others, and the counselors differed signifi- 
cantly from each other in the use of 
directive and nondirective techniques in 
therapy; the more directive counselors 
showed more self-insight and insight into 
others. 

The counselors differed significantly 
from each other on 24 personality char- 
acteristics, which were reduced to six 
groupings of traits. The six personality 
groupings (which were correlated with 
the nondirective score) were adaptability, 
emotional control, social interaction, de- 
pendence, intellectual curiosity, and 
achievement. The last two groupings 
correlated very weakly. 

Some pertinent data on significant 
counselor characteristics come to us from 
Core Group IL The view that individual 
therapists create different effects on their 
clients independent of the type of therapy 
given is partially supported by these four 
studies. Therapists in the Core Group 11 
studies differed significantly in the defen- 
sive and positive feelings they elicited 
from their clients during the first eight 
interviews, regardless of which treatment 
method they were employing. They also 
differed significantly in the extent of 
guarded verbal behavior exhibited by 
their clients in their first four interviews. 
However, the view that selected therapist 
characteristics are related to the kinds of 
relationships established, the amount of 
defensive or guarded verbal behavior 
elicited in clients, and thQ amount of 



change in client adjustment, was not 
supported. 6 

We must say that while this study 
demonstrates that therapists' differing 
characteristics do affect some aspects of 
the relationship, we are not able to say 
what specific characteristics of the eight 
studied might be the significant ones. 

In 1957 four more studies, known 
locally as Core Group III, were com- 
pleted. In conception and methodology 
they were identical with Core Group II, 
although different hypotheses were being 
considered. Two of these bear on the 
question of therapist characteristics, and 
their effects on the therapeutic relation- 
ship. 

Karmiol (7) was able to demonstrate 
only one relationship between the degree 
of therapists' preference for either a 
leading or a following type of therapy 
and the client's positive or defensive 
responses to therapy, or the therapists* 
positive or negative response to the 
client. A statistically significant and neg- 
ative correlation was found between the 
reflective scale of the Therapists' Con- 
ception of Good Therapeutic Handling 
Test and the negative scale of the Thera- 
pist Personal Reaction Questionnaire. 
This seems to indicate that therapists 
who prefer a client-centered therapy do 



6. The therapist personal characteristics 
explored were (a) ability to enter the phe- 
nomenological field of another, (b) sympa- 
thetic interest, (c) acceptance of others, 
(d) social stimulus value, (e) need to ag- 
grandize the self, (f) aggression, (g) posi- 
tive views of the relationship, and (h) nega- 
tive views of the relationship. The client 
variables measured were (a) defensive 
verbal behavior, (b) positive attitudes 
toward therapist, (c) defensive attitudes 
toward therapist, (d) changes in maladjust- 
ment, (e) dependence, (f) openness, (g) 
guardedness, (h) overt resistance, (i) covert 
resistance, (j) anxiQty, (k) positive attitudes 
toward self, (1) positive attitudes toward 
others, and (m) therapists' ^valuations of 
client changes, 
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not tend to express negative feelings 
toward their clients in the early stages of 
therapy. This evidence gives some sup- 
port to the idea that there is a relation- 
ship between a therapists' preference for 
therapy method and his response to his 
clients. 7 

Kahn (6) found that, insofar as thera- 
pist perception of client dynamics and 
behavior is concerned, the therapist who 
is more negatively disposed toward one 
client than another perceives the dynam- 
ics and behavior of the former less 
accurately in reflective therapy, and there 
is a similar trend in leading therapy. A 
trend toward more accurate perception 
of client dynamics is noticed when the 
therapist feels positively toward the client 
in leading therapy. No support is found 
for this idea in reflective therapy. 

The passive-active qualities of a thera- 
pist are related to the accuracy of his 
perceptions of the client in a leading- 
type therapy. Preference for a type of 
therapy is related to the therapist's ability 
to judge and/or empathize with the 
client. Leading and reflective therapies 
affect differentially the accuracy of thera- 
pist perceptions of client dynamics, 8 

In the Kahn study, and to a slight 
extent in the Karmiol study, we are 
beginning to be able to label some of 
the therapist characteristics which make 
a difference in the ivlai'onship. i.e., (a) 
negative attitudes toward the client, and 
(b) preference for a type of therapy in 
terms of passive versus active character- 



Peterson (9) conducted an independ- 
ent study designed to determine the 



7. Karmiol found no relationship between 
therapists' acceptance of a particular ther- 
apy method and their confidence in predict- 
ing the client's behavior. 

8. A somewhat similar study at Pexm 
State by Mazurkiewicz (8) was unable to 
demonstrate positive correlations between 
type of therapy and changes in client's con- 
cept of self, of ideal, and of the therapist. 



nature of common patterns of preference 
for certain types of evidence of thera- 
peutic gain in their clients. Thirty-five 
therapists trained since 1950 at the Penn- 
sylvania State University were the sub- 
jects used. These were randomly selected 
from a pool of 54 therapists, constituting 
96% of those trained by the University 
during the period named. 

Fifty-four client statements were de- 
vised to represent the kinds of responses 
which therapists might judge to be pos- 
sible indications of therapeutic gain. The 
composition of the client statements was 
controlled so as to give equal representa- 
tion to eleven important characteristics 
within a Q-sample. The sorting task 
required the therapists to make judg- 
ments of the potential significance of the 
client statements such that if the therapist 
gave more attention to or followed up 
the client responses, greater therapeutic 
gain might be expected. Q-sorts which 
reflected judgments of therapeutic gain 
by the 35 therapists were factor analyzed, 
and six factors were obtained. The inter- 
pretation of these factors was based upon 
items from the structured Q-sample. 

Each item of the Q-sample was corre- 
lated with each of the six factors. An 
inspection of the structure of the items 
which correlated highest with each factor 
yielded the most pi ef erred and rejected 
characteristics. The interpretations of 
the six patterns of preferences and rejec- 
tions indicated that the therapists selec- 
tively attended to client responses in 
terms of (a) concern over dependence, 
(b) concern with conformity, (c) con- 
cern over sex, (d) feelings of aggression 
but undercontrolied, (e) feelings of ag- 
gression but overcontrolled, and (f) ag- 
gression and ambivalence. 

Summarizing the area of personal 
characteristics of therapists which affect 
the relationship, our findings are rather 
scattered. But we have been able to 
demonstrate that the following bear on 
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client behavior to some extent: (a) self- 
msight, (b) insight into others, (c) adapt- 
ability, (d) emotional control, (e) social 
interaction, (f) dependence, (g) negative 
attitudes toward the client, (h) prefer- 
ence for a given type of therapy (active 
or passive), and perhaps the following 
three characteristics; (a) concern with 
conformity, (b) concern with sex, and 
(c) concern with aggression. 

We are clearly able to say that coun- 
selor variables do affect the therapy 
relationship, but we are considerably less 
certain as to which variables are the 
significant ones. (This matter will be 
discussed further under the section on 
the interaction between therapist char- 
acteristics and methods ) 

THE EFFECTS OF THERAPY TECHNIQUES 
UPON THE RELATIONSHIP 

Considering the effects of the therapy 
techniques upon the relationship, much 
of what has been discussed in the earlier 
portions of this paper is relevant. How- 
ever, in two situations very specific atten- 
tion was given to this matter. In the 
Core Group II (Ashby, Ford, and the 
Guerneys, 1956), the question was asked 
whether leading and reflective type thera- 
pies produce a differential effect on the 
client-therapist relationship, It was only 
slightly supported: of twenty-one vari- 
ables examined, only client guarded 
verbal behavior, and the therapists post- 
therapy attitudes toward the client, were 
the ones showing a significant difference 
between the two methods. This is per- 
haps not much more than could be 
expected on the basis of chance. It 
would be a very discouraging finding, 
were it not for the fact that, as I shall 
describe later, much more significant 



findings were obtained when considera- 
tion was given to the interaction between 
therapist and his method, and the effect 
of this covariance was analyzed. 

One study in Core Group ///, that ot 
Baker (3), was directed at the problem 
of varying the therapeutic technique. 
The major purpose of the experiment by 
Baker was the investigation of the differ- 
ential effects of a leading and of a reflec- 
tive psychotherapeutic approach on in- 
discriminate perceptions and resistance 
to analyzing problems. 10 The statistical 
analyses supported the following hypoth- 
esis: that a leading psychotherapy is 
more effective than a reflective psycho- 
therapy in reducing personal overgeneral- 
izations. Inspection of the data suggested 
that persons who discontinue psychother- 
apy will reveal more resistance to analyz- 
ing problems than those who continue 
psychotherapy. 

It was assumed, a priori, that implicit 
in a leading psychotherapy were a com- 
plex of techniques which drew the client's 
focus onto his misconceptions or over- 
generalized concepts. If it can be as- 
sumed that overgeneralization can serve 
as a defense against anxiety, then per- 
haps the importance of maintaining such 
behavior can be better understood. (How- 
ever, a leading psychotherapy was found 
more effective than a reflective psycho- 
therapy in reducing indiscriminate per- 
ceptions, discrepancies between self and 
reality, and stereotyping.) 

Summarizing our findings on the ques- 
tion of the effect of therapy method on 
the therapy relationship, we have not 
much to say. Apparently a leading meth- 
od of therapy is more effective than a 



9. Virtually all of the variables explored 
by Core Group II were analyzed with re- 
spect to the effect of changing the method 
of therapy on the dependent variables of 
client behavior. (See part I of the present 
report for a list of these variables.) 



10. Baker constructed reliable and valid 
tests of these variables: (a) tendency to 
perceive indiscriminately, (b) tendency to 
resist analyzing one's problems, (c) unwill- 
ingness to accept reality about oneself, (d) 
tendency to overgeneralize, and (e) a test 
of stereotyping based on the ACE Inventory 
of Beliefs. 
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reflective one in reducing the tendency 
to make overgenerahzations. Apparently 
also, as would seem obvious, persons 
who leave therapy early show resistance 
to self-analysis. Apparently clients dem- 
onstrate more guarded behavior in lead- 
ing therapy than they do in reflective, 
and possibly therapists are less critical 
of their clients' progress in a leading 
therapy. These facts would seem to be 
an elaboration of the obvious, but it is 
still desirable to check the obvious by 
research to find out whether it is really 
true, (The interaction of therapy method 
and therapist characteristics was a more 
productive variable, and will be discussed 
in the next section.) 

EFFECT OF INTERACTIONS BETWEEN 

CLIENTS, THERAPISTS, OR METHOD, 

ON THE THERAPY RELATIONSHIP 

Perhaps the most fruitful area of our 
research has been this final section, the 
effect of Interactions between clients and 
therapists, or between therapists and 
method, on the therapy relationship. It 
was in Core Group II that it first became 
apparent to us that interaction was an 
important fact to consider, perhaps be- 
cause the Core Group II studies were the 
first to make use of a double classifica- 
tion system of analysis of variance. This 
group of studies examined the question 
of whether the interaction of the therapist 
as an individual and the type of therapy 
he is employing affects the client-therapy 
relationship, and the results are some- 
what affirmative. The way in which 
therapists used or molded a type of 
therapy had effects upon clients. Clients 
felt significantly more defensive or more 
positive in one type of therapy with in- 
dividual therapists than did other clients 
for the same therapist in the second type 
of therapy. For some therapists, the in- 
creased defensive or positive feelings 
were in the leading treatment, while for 



other therapists, the reactions elicited 
were greater in the reflective treatment. 11 

The two most recent studies to be 
undertaken at Penn State are almost ex- 
clusively directed toward analysis of the 
effect of the interrelation between client 
factors and therapist factors on the ther- 
apy relationship itself. While neither is 
yet completed, I think it is permissible 
to discuss their character, and some of 
their aims at this time. 

For the past 2 l /2 years, I have been 
conducting an analysis of relationship 
factors in psychotherapy (11), The 
specific aims of this study are : 

1. To conduct a pilot study and to 
construct a theoretical formulation about 
the nature of ten specific client-therapist 
relationship measures; 

2. To carry out correlations of the 
interview-by-interview changes in coun- 
selor and client attitudes toward each 
other; 

3. To analyze the ability of the coun- 
selor to perceive accurately the signifi- 
cant interview-by-interview changes in 
the client's attitudes toward the coun- 
selor; and 

4. To complete a preliminary valida- 
tion of seventeen measures of counselor 
and client interview-by-interview inter- 
action in interpersonal attitudes. 

Twenty cases of psychotherapy (con- 
ducted by this investigator) have been 
recorded in full on tapes. Only three 
cases continued for less than twenty 
interviews. After each interview, every 



11. The clients in this study did not differ 
significantly as a result of the interaction 
effect in the extent of guarded, defensive, 
dependent, open, covertly resistive, or overt- 
ly resistive verbal behavior which they man- 
ifested. Nor did they differ as a result of 
the interaction effect in the extent of change 
they exhibited in maladjustment, depend- 
ence, defensiveness, positive attitudes toward 
the self, positive attitudes toward others, 
anxiety, or therapists evaluation of change 
as a result of therapy. 
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client completed a 200-item question- 
naire relating to his mterview-by-inter- 
view reactions to the therapy and/or 
therapist. This questionnaire contains 10 
subscales of items believed to measure 
needs or motives such as "affiliation" or 
u fear of exposure." Half of the items are 
u positive" and half "negative." 

After each interview, the therapist also 
filled out the above questionnaire, as he 
believed the client probably had filled it 
out, i e., the therapist's perception of the 
client's feelings toward therapy and ther- 
apist. In addition, after each interview 
the therapist filled out a 196-item ques- 
tionnaire, designed to measure: (a) coun- 
selor feelings toward client and/or ther- 
apy, (b) counselor's estimate of client's 
feelings toward therapist, (c) counselor's 
estimate of client's progress in therapy, 
and (d) counselor's estimate of client's 
post-interview need-structure. 

Further, after every fifth interview, the 
client responded to the Edward's Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule. For the pur- 
pose of validating certain items on the 
new scales mentioned above, the client 
also early in therapy took the MMPI on 
one occasion. 

The principal statistical devices being 
employed are tetrachoric correlation, 
Spearman rank-order correlation, phi 
coefficient, and factor analysis. The cor- 
relation of client and counselor inter- 
action is based upon the inter-correlating 
of tests on the 200-item questionnaire as 
filled out by clients, and comparable tests 
on the 196-item questionnaire filled out 
by the therapist The analysis of coun- 
selor perception of attitudes of the client 
is based on the correlation of the 200- 
item questionnaires filled out by client 
and by counselor-as-he-perceives-client- 
as-respondmg, respectively. The valida- 
tion of the 17 interaction measures will 
be facilitated by a factor analysis of the 
twenty clients, together with a testing of 
the seventeen subscores, for correspond- 



ence with the group factors obtained in 
the factor analysis. 

It is planned to interrelate changes in 
the client-therapist relationship with such 
specific therapy techniques as certain 
types of interpretation, etc. 

This is an exploratory study, and no 
attempt will be made to use it for proof 
except in the somewhat limited setting. 
However, it involves tremendously sig- 
nificant material in the derivation of 
inferential theory. It is not a severe 
limitation that only one therapist is in- 
volved because of the large sample of 
behaviors However, the therapy is being 
recorded so that it is public information 
and can be judged by groups of judges 
with regard to certain variations. Thus 
the clients can be ranked for a variable 
amount of such factors as amount of 
domination by the therapist, amount of 
affection by the therapist, amount of 
directiveness, amount of countertrans- 
ference, etc. No control group is needed 
and it would be pointless to use one 
The study is designed essentially to pro- 
duce hypotheses which can be tested in 
program research using large groups ot 
counselors and clients. 

Some of the measures which are feas- 
ible in this study are: 

1. Correlation between first and sec- 
ond, first and third, etc., interviews to 
examine trends in attitudes. 

2. Correlations between each inter- 
view for the client, and the same inter- 
view for the therapist. 

3. After valid subscales have been 
factored, correlations of the degree of 
correspondence between client's self- 
estimates, and therapist's perceptions of 
client's estimates, from one interview to 
another. 

4. Correspondence between therapist's 
estimates from interview to interview. 

5. Correlation between client's esti- 
mates and therapist's estimates from one 
interview to another. 
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6. Degree of differentiation among 
clients. 

7. Correspondence between the thera- 
pist's evaluations from one client to 
another. 

8. Change in client scores, or "prog- 
ress," in terms of a previously selected 
criterion of progress in the relationship 
factors, e g., increasing independence, 
etc. 

Some examples of hypotheses to be 
examined are: 

(1) As counselor attitudes become 
more favorable, from interview to inter- 
view, client's attitudes also become more 
favorable, and vice versa 

(2) Positive client-counselor relation- 
ships occur at points in counseling where 
the counseling interviews are judged to 
be less threatening to the client and/or 
counselor. 

(3) Interpretations increase (a) client 
dependency and (b) client pos./neg 
feelings. 

(4) Unreciprocated client negative 
feelings lead to more positive relation- 
ship. 

I have available just a small fragment 
of results from this study which can be 
reported thus far. I have carried out a 
factor analysis of my twenty clients on 
their first Edwards test, and have com- 
puted some correlations between these 
factors and the rankings 1 have made on 
the clients on six different characteristics. 
There were four factors extracted on 
their Edwards, which I have labeled on 
the basis of the high-ranking Edwards 
sub-scores of each group, as follows: 
I. affiliation-nurturance 
II. succorance-exhibitionism 

III. deference-introception 

IV. achievement-autonomy 

The six traits on which I ranked the 
twenty clients were: (a) strongest rap- 
port, (b) liked best by counselor, (c) 
most dependent on counselor, (d) most 
successful therapy outcome, (e) most 
hostile to therapist or others, and (f) 



most guarded in therapy. As you would 
assume, there are high intercorrelations 
between these different sets of rankings, 
only two of them being below .73. 
Correlations of these rankings and the 
factors were high, but they are probably 
meaningless, since I was unable to dem- 
onstrate significant differences between 
the correlations for the groups of ten 
highest and ten lowest clients in each 
of the categories. 

The final group of studies to be re- 
ported in this paper is one that I some- 
times refer to as Core Group IV. 

Together with three of my colleagues, 
Drs. Ford, Urban, and Ray, I am now 
engaged in a program of investigations 
(12) of a three-dimensional theory of 
interpersonal interactions in psychother- 
apy. We are presently working on the 
first of a series of studies designed to 
measure procedures <V\o!oivil to deter- 
mine whether therapeutic interaction can 
be represented adequately by a concep- 
tual model based on the dimensions of 
interpersonal control, affect, and dis- 
closure. 

This research group takes as its start- 
ing point several propositions concerning 
therapy research, and has endeavored to 
embody these within its research design. 

1 . That an adequate assessment of the 
therapy relationship must involve the in- 
vestigation of all three classes of vari- 
ables which hitherto have more usually 
been studied separately, i.e., therapist 
variables, client variables, and variables 
descriptive of the particular relationship 
which evolves. We are therefore assess- 
ing these three variable-classes concom- 
itantly. 

2. That therapy behavior is most fruit- 
fully considered as a sequence of inter- 
personal reaction patterns. It is thus 
proposed that an essential feature of 
psychotherapy is that it is a series of 
interpersonal transactions between two 
individuals who enter upon their rela- 
tionship with a history of preferred habits 
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of personal interaction; that these habits 
of interaction are related to the type of 
interpersonal relationship which will sub- 
sequently evolve; and that the interper- 
sonal relationship which does evolve will 
significantly influence the therapeutic 
outcome. It has followed that our for- 
mulations and hj-pothcscs are couched 
in interpersonal terms, and that all of 
our measures constitute an attempt to 
assess characteristic interpersonal reaction 
patterns. 

3. That the most effective predictor 
variables for the interpersonal trans- 
actions which constitute therapy are the 
characteristic or preferred habits of per- 
sonal interaction which each member, 
therapist and client, brings with him to 
the threshold of therapy. As a result our 
research has been designed to secure 
measures of interpersonal reaction pat- 
terns of each therapy participant ante- 
cedent to therapy, and to trace the oper- 
ation of these same reaction patterns 
within the therapy itself. 

4. That significant dimensions must 
be employed for the adequate character- 
ization of these interpersonal reaction 
patterns, dimensions which can serve sev- 
eral purposes, v/z., the adequate depic- 
tion of interpersonal reaction patterns 
both outside therapy with a multiplicity 
of individuals, as well as within the ther- 
apy icla'Jonship itself; and more particu- 
larly dimensions along which a high 
proportion of therapy verbalizations can 
be rated. We believe that we have found 
three such dimensions, to us they ap- 
pear quite promising, and to date we are 
rather encouraged in our discovery that 
there are few interpersonal behaviors 
occurring within therapy which cannot 
be represented in terms of them. We 
have labeled these control, affect and 
disclosure. 

These dimensions can be briefly de- 
scribed: 

(a) Control reflecting the frequency 
with which interpersonal control of other 



individuals is attempted; (this aspect of 
behavior has often been referred to 
under the label of dominance, or as 
directiveness when therapist behavior is 
described) ; 

(b) Affect reflecting the frequency 
with which negative/positive feelings are 
directed toward another person; 

(c) Disclosure reflecting the fre- 
quency with which an individual reports 
to another aspects of his experience and 
behavior hitherto inaccessible to the ob- 
servation of others. In our work to date, 
these dimensions have been built into 
each of our measurement devices (cf. 
below on instruments). 

5. That the concomittant assessment 
of interpersonal behavior on several di- 
mensions at any one time, resulting in 
patterns or configurations, is an impor- 
tant methodological step in a study of 
therapy. We are proposing that the 
properties of a time-segment of any in- 
terpersonal transaction can be described 
in terms of its variation on each of these 
dimensions simultaneously. It is impor- 
tant in describing our procedure to em- 
phasize that each verbalization that oc- 
curs within therapy is simultaneously 
rated on all three dimensions. 

6. That the effective study of thera- 
peutic events is <v v iu upon the ade- 
quate assessment of the content of verb- 
alizations which occur. Procedures for 
content analysis have always been a 
thorny problem, and many investigations 
of therapy events have suffered for lack 
of an appropriate method of content as- 
sessment. This research group has evolved 
a procedure which appears to have some 
unique properties, and promises to be 
workable. We have come to refer to 
this procedure as Time-line judgments. 

While developed independently, this 
conceptualization resembles the scheme 
developed at the Kaiser Foundation, and 
described in several articles and the re- 
cent book by Leary. In many ways the 
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system of Leary, et al, is applicable to 
the aspects of interpersonal relationships 
with which we are concerned, but there 
are distinct differences in our system 
which we believe to be more appropriate 
to individual psychotherapy relationships. 

Eight different . - ' " devices have 
been constructed and administered to 
fourteen counselors and twenty-eight 
clients in the Division of Counseling and 
the Psychology Clinic. The cases are in 
progress, and the tests are being admin- 
istered on from one to five separate 
occasions. The reliabilities and validities 
of the eight measures will be determined 
by use of correlations, and a number of 
subsequent factor analyses. It is also 
planned to administer the tests to three 
special populations, including psychotics, 
for validating purposes. 

The measures being employed in this 
study consist of the following: 

1. Structured Q-sort of attitudes to- 
ward the self. (Clients and counselors.) 

2 Structured Q-sort of attitudes to- 
ward generalized-other (Clients and 
counselors,) 

3. Structured Q-sort of attitudes to- 
ward the counselor (in case of the client.) 

4. Structured Q-sort of attitudes to- 
ward the client (in case of the counselor.) 

5. Rankings of therapists by super- 
visors on "Descriptive paragraphs" 

6. Rankings of clients by themselves 
on the "Descriptive paragraphs" 

7. Rankings of thcrap^ts by them- 
selves on the "Descriptive paragraphs" 

8. Analysis of selected interviews on 
"Interview Analysis Scheme." 

9. Edwards Personal Preference Sched- 
ule (on the clients.) 

Following the validation of the measures, 
new populations will be drawn from the 
Psychology Clinic and the Division of 
Counseling and a number of hypotheses 
will be examined. The following are 
typical of the hypotheses which will be 
drawn from the theory and then tested. 



(1) Clients falling at the extremes of 
the 3 dimensions will show a smaller 
degree of change over the therapeutic 
interval. 

(2) The more flexible, i.e., the less 
committed a therapist is to any extreme 
position on the three dimensions, the 
greater the behavioral change in his 
client over a period of time. 

(3) Resistance responses are strongest 
in clients in the dominant-hostile-overt 
classification. 

(4) Interpretation is most used by 
counselors at the dominating end of the 
control continuum 

(5) Therapists whose behavior is pre- 
dominantly dominant and positive will 
show increasingly positive affect toward 
submissive clients as therapy progresses. 

In conducting this research we have 
found ourselves confronted with several 
difficulties, which we are trying to find 
ways of solving. The first is the problem 
of analyzing the personal characteristics 
of experienced counselors. They are suf- 
ficiently sophisticated in psychological 
measurement to make it difficult to find 
valid ways of studying them. Perhaps 
the structured type of Q sort has been 
the most satisfactory. The other method 
with some validity is a measure of their 
actual therapy behavior, as rated by 
judges. 

This leads to the second problem; find- 
ing or training enough adequately expe- 
rienced judges. As soon as a graduate 
student is about at the point where he 
becomes a good judge he leaves the 
campus, and communication becomes 
difficult. 

The third and largest problem is find- 
ing the money to underwrite the cost of 
hirse-sCcLO investigations such as we are 
trying to pursue. So far we have not 
been able to locate a vacant teat on the 
abundant breast of the mother of psy- 
chological research, the Public Health 
Service. 
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It is somewhat more difficult to sum- 
marize findings regarding this question 
of interaction, because so much of it is 
still being studied. We have shown that 
the interaction of the therapist as an indi- 
vidual and the type of therapy he is 
employing affects the amount of positive 
and the amount of defensive attitudes 
which the clients display. This occurs 
with both leading and reflective methods 
of therapy, and it is the combination ot 
therapist and method which produces the 
effect, a much more discernable effect, 
than that produced by either the thera- 
pist variables alone, or the variation in 
method alone. 

We are at present examining the ques- 
tion of whether day-to-day changes in 
therapy relationship can be associated 
with certain therapeutic procedures such 
as interpretation, reflection, etc., or can 
be associated with variables of the per- 
sonality of the client (MMPI, Edwards) 
or of the therapist (MMPI, Edwards) 
or of various aspects of the attitudes of 
the therapist toward the client, or the 
client toward the therapist. We suspect 
that most probably it is in the interaction 
of a number of these factors that we 
will find the key to some of the presently 
unknown characteristics of the therapy 
relationship 

Finally we are exploring whether it is 
possible to study the therapy relationship 
within the conceptual scheme of a three- 
dimensional system of the factors of con- 
trol, affect, and unguardedness. If we 
find the latter to be true, we shall explore 
many hypotheses relative to the variance 
and interaction between these three di- 
mensions of therapy iricr-ic1at : onship. 
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Discussion of Papers by Bordin and Snyder 
MAURICE LORR, PH.D. 



The reports of the research programs 
underway at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity and the University of Michigan are 
impressive and stimulating. Certainly a 
program of related studies that utilizes 
earlier findings in the design of those 
that follow is more likely to yield pay 
dirt than single isolated efforts. Further, 
the analysis of therapeutic interactions, 
as we all know, is sufficiently tedious and 
time-consuming to demand sustained 
group effort. 

There is much that is common to the 
two programs. Both agree that the key 
to the effects of psychotherapy on the 
patient is his relationship to the therapist. 
Both have examined in considerable de- 
tail not only the interactional aspects of 
the interpersonal relationship but have 
sought to identify characteristics of the 
client and the therapist that are relevant 
to therapy. Their general methodological 
approaches are quite similar. It is evi- 
dent that Bordin and Snyder and their 
associates regard the problem of con- 
struct validation as important. In at- 
tempting to study the therapeutic process 
in an objective manner every investigator 
encounters the problem of objectifying 
and making more precise the basic termi- 
nology in the field. Concepts such as 
"transference," "warmth," and "defen- 
siveness" are difficult to define operation- 
ally and their dimensionality is uncertain. 
Bordin seems to prefer scaling techniques 
to generate imidimensional variables. 
Snyder and his associates tend to turn 
to factor analysis for solutions. Both 
attempt to establish the validity of their 
constructs by reference to a wider net- 
work of personality and therapeutic 
theory. 



There is another element of similarity 
also worthy of mention. The reports 
concern the research in which each is 
engaged. This would tend to reduce the 
number of references to results and activ- 
ities of other researchers on the therapy 
relationship. It is singular, however, that 
neither paper has a single cross reference 
to the other. One would expect some 
interchange, some referral to the con- 
cepts developed by the other, to confirm 
or disconfinn. There is little In the body 
of the reports to indicate that this has 
occurred. The impression is given that 
these research centers have carried on 
their parallel efforts in comparative in- 
nocence of what the other was doing. 
We believe this type of isolation is char- 
acteristic of much of the work now being 
done in this area. Many psychologists 
and psychiatrists are seeking to isolate 
and measure identical variables. Yet the 
categories developed and procedures re- 
ported are sufficiently distinct to prevent 
direct interpretation and translation of 
one scientist's variables into those of the 
other. Perhaps one pay-off of this con- 
ference will be to bring researchers into 
closer agreement and into closer contact. 

Resistance is a concept of importance 
in psychotherapy. Some regard the en- 
tire process of therapy as one of working 
through resistances as they occur. Is 
this a unitary concept? What relations 
does it have to the directiveness of the 
therapist or to depth of interpretation? 
If Gillespie's (2) paper is examined we 
find a definition in terms of resistance 
toward the therapist, toward the thera- 
peutic process, and within the client. 
Bordin finds that resistiveness consists of 
two parts. First the patient's compliance 
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with or avoidance of his task to observe 
himself and report to the therapist. The 
second represents the patient's reactions 
to the therapist's interaction A recent 
report by Ashby, Ford, et al. (1) appears 
to broaden Gillespie's concept of resist- 
ance and utilize concepts of client open- 
ness, guardedness, covert and overt re- 
sistance. Clearly there is considerable 
similarity here. Openness and guarded- 
ness seem to correspond to Bordin's 
factor of compliance to the task at hand. 
The overt and covert resistance indicators 
possibly correspond to Bordin's second 
factor Obviously there is need to deter- 
mine the extent to which the devices 
used to measure resistance tap common 
elements. 

Bordin reports that depth of inter- 
pretation is related to resistance. Is 
depth of interpretation, which Fisher has 
shown to be virtually the same as 
"plausibility," similar to or identical with 
Gillespie's "directiveness"? For Gillespie, 
directiveness consists of inaccurate clari- 
fication of feeling, clarification of un- 
verbalized feeling, and interpretation. It 
is probable that these are identical with 
the construct of depth of interpretation 
or plausibility. 

This brief comparison of these two 
constructs illustrates the clouded and 
nebulous state of our knowledge of cru- 
cial variables in ps\c1iothcrap\. Not only 
is there need for empirical studies of it 
but there is also an obvious need to 
check the conclusions of previous studies 
and to develop common measures of 
these constructs. 

Bordin has reported in some detail the 
efforts that went into the examination of 
the concept of warmth The perceived 
warmth of the therapist is found to con- 
sist of the therapist's degree of commit- 
ment, his effort to understand, and his 
spontaneity. Snyder does not refer spe- 
cifically to the therapist's warmth. How- 
ever, the measures used by Ashby, Ford, 
et al (I) do seem to be measuring 



closely similar variables. The therapist- 
characteristic variables chosen for study 
were ability to enter the phenomeno- 
logical field of another, sympathetic in- 
terest, acceptance of others, and a num- 
ber of other measures not of special 
interest here. The first was defined as 
interest in learning about the internal 
frames of reference of others and being 
able to see how others perceive and feel 
in terms of these internal frames of ref- 
erence. The Intraception Scale, and the 
Nurturance Scale of the Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule as well as a 
role playing test and a test of the ability 
to accept what the patient has to say 
with no need to judge were used as 
measures. It seems likely that the Ashby 
variables and the Bordin variables are 
approaching the same underlying group 
of constructs. 

Snyder, as judged by the report, is 
more interested in the effects of a group 
of therapeutic techniques than Bordin 
although the latter has investigated single 
variables and their relationships. In the 
Ashby, Ford report contrast is made be- 
tween reflective and leading therapies 
Both are described as having in common 
the therapist's effort to create a warm, 
acceptant, understanding, noncritical cli- 
mate. Each, however, has certain unique 
therapeutic features. One is based on the 
Rogerian approach and the other on the 
approaches of Dollard and Miller and 
Fromm-Reichmann. The independent 
variable is here the type of therapy. In 
Leading therapy it consists of such thera- 
pist responses as directive leads, inter- 
pretations, approval, encouragement, ad- 
vice, information giving, and the like. In 
Reflective therapy it consists of restate- 
ment of content, reflection of feeling, 
nondirective leads, and nondirective 
structuring of responses. 

Now this represents a degree of stand- 
ardization and specification of the inde- 
pendent variable very considerably re- 
moved from the failure to specify what 
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should happen in the therapy hour. On 
the other hand, It is very many steps 
removed from the complete specification 
of therapist behavior as one might con- 
ceive in a Skinnenan experiment. Yet it 
is my feeling that we have to go much 
further in structuring, specifying and 
limiting the degree, intensity, and dura- 
tion of the therapist's hehaviors. It should 
be possible, perhaps through the applica- 
tion of learning theory, to define more 
narrowly and to manipulate experiment- 
ally, a series of independent therapist's 
variables 

Where might research move in the 
next few years with respect to the study 
of the patient-therapist relationship and 
the process of therapy? What steps might 
be taken to further research? 

The following are some possible ap- 
proaches: 

1. There is presently available a half 
dozen or more systems for the rating, 
coding, recording, and analysis of what 
goes on in the therapeutic interview. An 
effort should be made to relate these 
alternative systems. Comparisons based 
on common interview data might make 
more evident common elements, relative 
feasibility and reliability, as well as the 
unique features of each system. 

2. As many have indicated, there are 
a very large number of patient variables, 
therapist variables, and interaction vari- 
ables that appear to have some relevance 
for therapy. Many of the fuzzy dupli- 
cates can be eliminated by operational 
definition and scaling. Acceptance of a 
common set of scales, a common lan- 
guage as it were, for use in research 
would in itself be helpful and something 
of an achievement However, this pro- 
cedure would not assure their unidimcn- 
sionahty. To reduce the number to a 
minimum set and to provide a workable 
framework some such technique as factor 
analysis is needed. At present the pio- 
ccdurc in objectification and quantifica- 



tion of variables is from simple categori- 
zation, to scaled variable, to Q-sort or 
questionnaire. Typically the goal Is to 
develop reliable measures of various con- 
structs. There is need to utilize a repre- 
sentative group of the better developed 
variables on patient populations. A series 
of factorial studies would be helpful in 
constructing firmer formulations of what 
happens to patients and therapists in the 
therapeutic relationship. 

3. In a process study the investigator 
takes numerous observations sequentially. 
In an outcome study observations are 
typically made only before and after 
therapy. Let us assume that the process 
of therapy is a lawful stable series of 
events. It should then be possible to 
isolate and identify time sequences of 
behavior. Such behavior pattern se- 
quences or sequence analysis might prove 
to be unusually illuminating for therapy. 
Some work along these lines has already 
been done in other fields under the label 
of spectral analysis. 

4. Currently the therapeutic process is 
being intensively studied through the 
verbal interaction of patient and therapist. 
There is need to secure simultaneous 
records of verbalizations, psychonhysio- 
logical correlates, and of patient-therapist 
body movements. The framework of 
linguistic analysis being developed by the 
jin'hro.xV'.^-s's to study language and 
paralanguagcs should be explored. My 
own hesitation is that such a minute, 
tedious, and microscopic structural anal- 
ysis will lead into blind alleys. I find it 
difficult to see how such an analysis is 
justified when therapeutic changes as 
ordinarily observed are so slow. Yet, the 
method seems worthy of trial. 

5. It would be a considerable benefit 
to all researchers if a library of tapes 
could be established. Contained in this 
library, perhaps supported by USPH 
funds, should be a representative group 
of therapy tapes on a variety of patients 
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and clients treated by psychoanalysts, 
nondirectivists, etc. These tape sequences 
could be used for checking and cross- 
checking coding and measurement 
schemes. They could also form the basis 
for studies of the comparative effects of 
various specific therapeutic techniques. 
The net result would be to make avail- 
able for public inspection a sizable body 
of data on a variety of therapies by their 
most skilled exponents. 
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Discussion of Papers* 

DR. BENJAMIN PASAMANICK, presiding 



Therapist-Patient Relationship 



DR. SASLOW: I would like to ask a 
question which I meant to ask ever since 
reading everything of Dr. Bordin's. I 
have been bothered about the way in 
which you rank-order depth of interpre- 
tations in relation to the discrepancy 
between what is said by the interpreter 
and the lack of understanding or aware- 
ness of the interpretation on the part of 
the subject I can imagine all sorts of 
reasons for major discrepancies there, 
but why should that be the same thing 
as rank-ordering depth of interpretation? 
Interpretation might be a thousand miles 
wide of the mark for the subject, and 
hence he may be completely incapable 
of responding to it; just such an inter- 
pretation is rated by you as of maximal 
"depth." You must have some way of 
dealing with this, but it is not clear to 
me just how. 

DR. STRUPP: There is a more gen- 
eral point, which was suggested in Dr. 
Bordin's paper. He says that may of the 
most significant aspects of the process of 
psychotherapy have been left unexplored 
and uninvestigated, or investigated only 
superficially. For example, transference 
is one of those key variables. Anyone 
who works in the analytic tradition and 
observes patients in therapy knows that 
patients distort the therapeutic situation 
and the therapist in particular in more 
or less specific ways. I would like to 
raise the question why it is that we find 
it so difficult to come to grips experi- 
mentally or in a naturalistic way with 
these key variables. One of the reasons 
obviously is that it is so extremely diffi- 
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cult to pin them down and to devise 
operational measures. I am wondering 
whether we are not often drawn in the 
direction of looking for relatively easily 
quantifiable things rather than those that 
are crucial and significant. This applies 
not only to misperceptions on the pa- 
tient's part, which we consider to be very 
important one of the major goals of 
therapy is to dispel these distortions and 
misperceptions, at least in analytically 
oriented therapy, but also to distortions 
and misperceptions on the therapist's 
part. The latter have been grouped under 
the heading of countertransference. 

Ail of these things we are very poorly 
equipped at the present time to deal 
with, but I also feel that we could make 
more efforts along those lines in trying 
to come to grips with what is doubtlessly 
very important in the doctor-patient 
relationship. I wanted to throw this out 
for discussion. 

DR. BORDIN: I have some feeling 
that I ought to first start by commenting 
on Dr. Lorr's comments. 

I think my first reaction is to say that 
I feel that I agree very thoroughly with 
most of the comments that have been 
made. I think you will find in my paper 
that I, too, am calling for this conver- 
gence and a movement toward employing 
the same kinds of measurements. 

We ought to be using similar measures 
rather than measures that are almost 
similar but different enough so that you 
hesitate to try to throw the studies 
together. 

I guess I at least have to question what 
I think is a methodological issue. It 
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seems to me that Dr. Lorr expresses a 
preference for multiple factor analysis as 
a way of identifying unidimensional attri- 
butes continua as compared to what 
would be a nonparametric method, such 
as the techniques that Hayes has devel- 
oped, which are in many ways equivalent 
to factor analysis. I don't know that I 
would be prepared to argue the methodo- 
logical grounds. My foundation is much 
too weak here. I would have to leave the 
field to the rnethodologists. But it seems 
to me that this seems to be the issue. 
It is my impression as a close observer 
of the scene that it is at least moot. 

The multiple factor approach which 
Dr. Lorr calls for certainly no one can 
quarrel with. Our problem is to take 
into account as many sources of variance 
in behavior as we are aware of as signifi- 
cant. I just think that we should not 
underestimate the difficulties in setting 
up such a design. 

I think we have to live with a certain 
amount of experimental error, a variation 
that refers to important independent fac- 
tors in the therapeutic process, but which 
for the moment we allow to be a source 
of error in our experimental design 
Sometimes we just have to live with it. 
I certainly feel that we should, wherever 
feasible, move toward multiple factor de- 
signs. I don't think there is any argument 
on that. 

Then finally Dr. Saslow's question, and 
I think I can answer it in one minute: 
this is a defect in our measurement. We 
have just thrown that into the pot, acting 
as though the therapist communications 
are always accurate. 

DR. DITTMANN: I take a somewhat 
proprietary view toward this scale since 
I was on the project at the time it was 
being developed. The scale leaves out 
the possibility that the therapist might be 
incorrect in his interpretation. It tackles 
just one meaning of depth among all 
possible meanings, the degree to which 



the material being interpreted is removed 
from the patient's current awareness, as 
opposed to the degree to which it refers 
to early genetic events or whatever. I am 
not sure that leaving out "correctness" is 
a defect in the scale, but here is the way 
that the scale was applied: judges were 
allowed to circle any judgment that they 
made if they felt the scale did not apply 
to the statement being rated. One of the 
instances where the scale might not apply 
is when the therapist, in the judge's 
opinion, misses the boat completely. As 
a judge, you may circle any individual 
therapist's response as being unratable 
because the therapist and patient are ex- 
changing information at this point, or 
because the therapist is so far off the 
boat that the scale of depth of interpreta- 
tion is not meaningful. Relevance is not 
an issue on the scale itself. 

DR. S ! Kl i 5 / 5 : May I make one point 
on the same remark? We have worked 
with a similar scale that was not re- 
stricted entirely to interpretations as 
Bordin's scale was. I would support the 
point of view that was presented. It does 
not make too much difference in our 
experience whether depth or inference 
is defined in relation to what purports 
to be the patient's understanding or 
whether it is defined in more absolute 
terms. There seems to be a fair degree 
of rater agreement on the relative depth 
of the therapist's communication. These 
judgments can be made. 

DR. FRANK: First I would like to 
ask one question just because I am sure 
I misunderstood it. Dr. Bordin's work is 
so condensed and carefully thought 
through that if you are not in the frame- 
work, you don't always get it. I thought 
I understood him to say that one crite- 
rion of a good measure is that people 
trained in the theory would use the 
measure better than naive people. This 
may be all wrong. Isn't a good measure 
one that anyone can use? A good rule 
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can be used by people who are trained 
and not trained. I think I missed the 
point here. 

The other comment is more positive. 
I am very fond of this concept of com- 
mitment. I think it is probably a very 
important notion. If one takes the view 
that one of the attitudes of the therapist 
that produces changes in patients is the 
attitude that conveys to the patient that 
this man is really trying to help him, this 
relieves some of the dread or anxiety 
that Dr. Whitehorn spoke about in his 
dinner address. The therapist's attitude 
of commitment brings relief and sets 
in motion changes in attitude so that 
the patient feels differently about his 
problem. 

In connection with this it seems to be 
quite close to the kind of data that Dr. 
Whitehorn and Dr. Betz are turning up 
with respect to doctors who do well 
and doctors who do poorly with schizo- 
phrenic patients. They took 100 con- 
secutive schizophrenics at Phipps over 
a period of a decade, and found that 
certain doctors consistently got much 
better results than others. The doctors 
who did well had the attitude of what 
they call "active personal participation," 
which seems to be very close to this 
notion of commitment and spontaneity. 
This is different from what you seem to 
imply when you talk of parents or teach- 
ers offering help. It is not merely offering 
the help, but offering it in such a way 
that it is perceived as help. For example, 
a therapist might offer help by telling the 
patient what to do, but it may not get 
across to the patient that this man was 
really trying to help. 

DR. BORDIN: That is a very impor- 
tant problem and we are just feeling our 
way through it. Primarily, I think, as 
you are suggesting, it is more the expec- 
tations that the person has in the rela- 
tionship. What does he see or expect of 
this other person? You cannot separate 



the expectations from at least some input 
of behavior on the part of the therapist. 
I am talking now about the expectations 
that are realistically determined by the 
therapist behavior as compared to built- 
in expectations. I am trying to separate 
those out. To some extent I am suggest- 
ing that these need to be separated out. 
Different patients will bring different 
kinds of expectations and anxieties. 

You were emphasizing one side of it 
as though commitment was always good 
and would always contribute positively 
to therapy. I think we are seeing that 
under certain conditions commitment 
might contribute negatively to therapy. 
As a matter of fact, this is one of the 
things we are trying to avoid, that is, 
the formulation of attributes of the thera- 
peutic process that have built-in answers 
on a kind of a value basis. More of this 
is good and less of it is bad. We tend to 
be suspicious if we find ourselves think- 
ing in those terms. I think the reason is 
that we assume that there is enough vari- 
ability in personal needs, and conse- 
quently variability in the conditions that 
will lead to change, so that the high end 
of any attribute is not always going to 
contribute to change. 

DR. FRANK: Let me see if I am 
thinking in the same way as Dr. Bordin. 
In my terms, what he is saying is that 
the main thing that counts is the patient's 
expectancy of help, and this will be 
aroused in different patients by different 
kinds of behavior on the part of the 
therapist. So commitment will arouse 
expectation of help in some patients, but 
not in others. 

DR. BORDIN: There will certainly be 
that factor in there. Also, the offer of 
help becomes something that the patient 
reacts to. We are trying to predict how 
the patient will react to offers of help. 

DR. FRANK: I am raising the ques- 
tion, don't you have to specify a little 
more the way the help is offered? I think 
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you do in these scales. An important 
distinction may be whether or not you 
offer the help in a committed way. 

DR. BORDIN: Yes. There certainly 
is a problem there that might involve the 
issue of spontaneity and this we have 
been concerned about. 

DR. FRANK: Might I also ask about 
the scale question so you don't forget it? 

DR. BORDIN: I wanted to forget that 
one. This is the question of why do we 
demand that the person with more train- 
ing be able to do it? I am not sure that 
we make this as a general assumption. 
We think that there will be kinds of 
observations where you expect that expe- 
rience or some other qualification of the 
observer will enter in. We thought in the 
case of depth of interpretation this was 
likely to be the case. It seems to be a 
highly demanding kind of observation to 
be able to pick up and to understand the 
patient's current level of awareness. 

DR. SEEMAN: I do want to go back 
to the question of depth. This is cer- 
tainly a commonplace observation and 
yet terribly important, I think, and that 
is that one needs to specify his terms; 
depth is a very good example, Depth A, 
Depth B, Depth C, and so on, until you 
have exhausted the range of definitions 
of depth, so that we really understand 
what it is we are talking about. We can 
define depth in different theories of ther- 
apy and even within any given theory of 
therapy we can define depth according 
to several quite legitimate, but different 
criteria. So we will get hopelessly con- 
fused about the terms unless we do 
specify the criterion. I think that is one 
of the values of your study, that you 
specify the criterion. Maybe you should 
have specified the criteria of the term 
"interpretation," too, because you can 
have Interpretation A, B, C, and D. I 
don't think it is getting too picky to 
require that you do this. It helps to solve 



some of the problems in communication, 
because I think one could derive various 
kinds of interpretations that would be 
differentiated when you really got down 
and looked at it. 

DR. DITTMANN: In the study of the 
dimensionality of this variable depth, one 
of the things that turned out was that 
there is indeed a confusion on the part 
of many judges. The first factor that 
turned up was what we hoped it would 
be, namely, our definition of depth. An- 
other factor that probably turned up, as 
near as we could judge, was something 
that is probably confused with plausi- 
bility, or how much the patient will 
understand what the therapist has said, 
or how upset the patient might be by 
this, or something like that. 

DR. SHAKOW: I have two questions. 
These are really general questions for all 
of us but I think Bill Snyder's presenta- 
tion brings them to the fore. One has to 
do with the expertness of therapists and 
what problems are raised by using stu- 
dents in training for therapeutic research. 
I am sure such a practice brings in all 
kinds of problems. We have touched on 
them at one time or another. I think that 
we run into this problem very seriously 
in studies carried out in psychological 
settings. It is even a problem in psychi- 
atric settings, but there one is more fre- 
quently likely to get expert persons 
involved in therapy because the institu- 
tions are set up in such a way that thera- 
peutic activity is a primary function. 
The exceptions occur when young resi- 
dents are used. You have the example 
of the Menninger Clinic study: Here are 
a group of expert people who have to 
carry out the therapy as part of their 
job. When you use students, however, 
aren't there many problems that one runs 
into? I think we have to face this issue, 
because I think many of the research 
problems that we run into probably grow 
out of this particular practice problem. 
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I am much concerned, too, about what 
happens when you take inexpert people 
and instruct them in using certain special 
techniques of therapy. We know how 
difficult it is under any circumstances for 
a person who is in the process of learn- 
ing a new kind of complicated operation. 
Aren't you creating additional problems 
if you at this time also tell him to do 
something quite different. You brought 
out very clearly what a problem you had. 
They went ahead and did what they 
pleased anyway. 

You raised many questions about the 
kinds of confusion that have gotten in, 
the degrees of contamination that may 
have entered into the picture. After all, 
you have given your therapist one set 
of instructions, but he goes ahead and 
instructs himself in quite another way. 
Under these circumstances how clean is 
the operation that is actually carried out? 

The other question that I have has to 
do with the problem of the inter-therapy 
periods. This again is quite interesting 
when compared with what is done in the 
^^ l l i* s *i study. There they don't do 
anything to the patient in between. They 
only do something at the beginning and 
at the end of the therapy. We want to 
know what is happening during the proc- 
ess of therapy. So we intersperse ques- 
tionnaires, we intersperse Q-sorts, or 
carry out other kinds of operations. 
When we do we rarely ask ourselves 
what is the effect of this kind of an oper- 
ation on the therapeutic operation which 
we are carrying out. 

You might be interested, in this con- 
text, in a study that Parloff from our 
laboratory did. He and Iflund carried 
out a study on the transmission of values 
from therapist to patient during psycho- 
therapy. As part of their study they 
interspersed between sessions these were 
daily sessions, as I remember a Q-sort 
by the patient relating to the importance 
of the values discussed that particular 



day. It turned out that one of the pa- 
tients actually thought that this Q-sort 
was the therapy, and the other operation 
was merely a secondary aspect of the 
study. Perhaps it was more therapeutic 
actually for the patient than the therapy 
itself. I have to admit that these were 
two paranoid patients. And this one was 
the more disturbed of the two. 

What might be the contaminating ef- 
fects of such interspersed questioning or 
testing? This is a problem that has 
troubled me a great deal and I have 
raised the question with myself many 
times. One hates to let the possibility for 
collecting relevant data go by. One feels 
one is missing an awful lot. At the same 
time you wonder, if you bring up mate- 
rial related to the therapy again, are you 
not really modifying the process that you 
are studying? 

DR. SASLOW; The first question I 
have (for Snyder) concerns the nature 
of what Bill Snyder calls the directive 
leads he gives to his counsellors. I would 
like to put this question in a particular 
context. It seems to me that the example 
that Carl Rogers gave of some observa- 
tions of his own this morning indicates 
that to specify that a counsellor reflect 
or clarify a statement may describe only 
a very small part of what is perceived as 
important by the person on the receiving 
end of therapy. You remember, Dr. 
Snyder, what Carl pointed out was that 
while he would be hesitating with a par- 
ticularly difficult statement that he was 
trying to reflect and clarify, etc. ready 
to make a succinct summary of a com- 
plex communication in, so far as he 
knew, his best nonjudgmcntal manner 
the patient was regarding the very hesi- 
tancy as a threat to him and wondering 
if a sword of Damocles was going to be 
let loose on his head 

I submit you do not know enough of 
what is going to happen when all you 
specify is reflecting, being non-directive, 
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directing, clarifying, or any other terms 
you mention. It looks as if we have to 
complicate our design by specifying other 
features of the interviewer's behavior. 
This, for example, may have to be 
whether you hesitate or not, to return 
to the Rogers example. Perhaps what we 
shall finally find we have to do is to 
specify formal characteristics of the 
speech behavior of the interviewer that 
would go along with reflecting and clari- 
fying, and in other experiments to specify 
similar formal characteristics but with 
words which are directive or leading 
words. We may have to experiment with 
all of these variables. They are related 
to each other in ways completely un- 
known if you leave important ones out. 

The second question has to do with 
your remarks about eclecticism. I too 
happen to feel strongly, as you do, that 
this has become a dirty word, and quite 
unjustifiably so. What you describe is 
very likely to be a picture of the future 
with regard to how therapy will go on, 
despite the fact that more narrow inter- 
pretations and orientations have their 
usefulness for development and testing 
of theory. I think it will turn out in the 
future that one cannot be completely 
non-directive, reflective and clarifying. 
There are other variables of importance. 
It will also turn out that learning theory 
is of major importance for psvcliothcr- 
apy, even though Freud had no learning 
theory. We shall in general be forced 
outside of any one of the existing per- 
sonality frameworks, as too narrow. 

I submit that in the future most ther- 
apy will be eclectic in this sense. I think 
it is time to protest against and to stop 
this devaluing of a word which has a 
best sense, not only a worst. 

DR. SNYDER: I would first seize the 
opportunity to just say a word or two 
about my comments about Dr. Lorr's 
material. I was delighted and pleased 
with what Dr. Lorr said, and he let us 



off very easily, I thought. I agree with 
almost everything he said. I wanted to 
mention that there was communication 
between Michigan and Penn State. 

This communication, despite the fact 
that we are the best of friends, is slow, 
because of publication lag. Ed is not 
going to sit down and write me a long 
letter about what he is doing. I wonder 
if things like the Counseling Center Dis- 
cussion Paper at Chicago are not going 
to be very helpful for this sort of thing; 
maybe some of that informal communi- 
cation ought to get going among groups 
of people who are highly interested in 
one subject, rather than having everybody 
sitting around tightly pressing to himself 
his secret ideas for fear of somebody 
stealing them. 

I agree with Dr. Bordin about the fact 
that both nonparametric and parametric 
and factorial approaches are feasible and 
necessary. There are times when it is 
just not possible to get into a factorial 
design and you have to do something 
about it. Now I will get down to the 
questions and not try to avoid them any 
longer. 

Dr Shakow's question: The question 
of the expertness of the therapist and 
the dangers of using student therapists 
is certainly a problem that we are more 
and more becoming aware of. It is our 
present intention in the last study men- 
tioned here to try to use much more 
expert therapists, people who have their 
Ph.D.'s, and have done several hundred 
hours of therapeutic counseling before 
they are used in this study. In some of 
the preliminary parts we are going to 
choose from among the inexpert thera- 
pists and find the less inexpert of them. 
Some of our people, although they are 
students, come to us with a good bit of 
experience. One was a lay analyst, for 
instance, from the Washington Institute. 
Although we have some terribly confused 
students, we also have some students who 
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are beginning to know what they are 
doing. I think you are quite right, it is 
our job to make as much use as we can 
of the more expert, because it is a very 
real problem. 

You asked about the effect of instruct- 
ing inexpert people in using techniques 
I don't know that I quite follow the 
question. I know what you are driving 
at. This is very difficult. It does con- 
taminate and does complicate, and you 
have to have some kind of check on the 
degree of the success of your instruction. 
You can't take their say-so that they 
understand. You have to have some 
reliability checks of what they are doing. 
That is why we are so careful to record 
what they are doing, and to go over it, 
and have judges evaluate, and we get 
judge agreement as to whether it is really 
what they claim it is It still does not 
solve the problem. 

The second question was on the effect 
of interspersing questionnaires and other 
data-collecting procedures during ther- 
apy; this is certainly a problem for all 
of us, To what extent does your observa- 
tion of the experimental animal change 
his behavior? It has always been true. 
I will propose this defense. You pro- 
posed a defense yourself yesterday when 
you said you know what it was like 15 
or 20 years ago when anybody intro- 
duced a recording machine. Good Lord, 
they were ruining therapy! Now they 
take a machine for granted. Everybody 
does, 

DR. SHAKOW: This is a somewhat 
different problem, though. I think you 
have to face that issue, that is, if you 
are going to get your primary data un- 
contaminated. The question is, once you 
have your therapy started, what happens? 
The whole problem of the attentuation 
of the transference in the relationship, 
or whatever else you want to call it, 
arises. If you ask questions about what 
is going on in therapy or somebody else 



comes along and asks questions and the 
patient has brought into awareness prob- 
lems about which he might not be aware 
or if you ask him all kinds of personality 
questions which he is not ready to answer 
yet what happens to your succeeding 
therapy hours? I don't know. I am rais- 
ing the question: What does such activity 
do to the therapy process 7 

DR. SNYDER. I will admit it does 
something. For example, a client will 
say, regarding an item on the question- 
naire, "I would like to spend all of my 
time with the therapist. I didn't use to 
feel that way and I suddenly noticed I 
started to feel that way." This is affect- 
ing it a little. But, we are keeping it 
constant. We can say that about it. It 
is being controlled in that sense What- 
ever is happening is happening to every- 
body and is happening every time. What 
its effect is we could measure by a con- 
trol setup but we have not felt at present 
that we want to spend time on that 
particular problem. 

DR. SHAKOW: You understand I 
was not raising it only about your study. 
It is a problem for all of us in the field 
and I think we have to face it and try 
to find out what some of the possible 
answers are to this question. 

DR. MATARAZZO: Mr. Chairman, I 
can contain myself no longer. I think 
this is an important question that Dr. 
Shakow has raised. 

The problem you have raised, Dave, 
is as important m every field of scien- 
tific endeavor that I know of. For 
example, Hciscnbcrg very clearly stated 
the principle (of uncertainty, I believe) 
that by the very fact of attempting to 
measure in physics we distort the data 
(i.e., the effect of the interaction between 
the physicist-observer and the situation 
observed), and this is a fact that is no 
less true in psychotherapy. We have to 
live with it in physics, in economics 
research, in psychotherapy, etc. As we 
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attempt to observe what is going on, we 
distort and change this in certain ways 
They have learned to surmount this fun- 
damental obstacle in physics, economics 
and other fields. They do this by accept- 
ing the fact that the observer by his very 
act of observing will distort the thing 
being observed, and so manipulate that 
which they are looking at in ways that 
are under their control to see what the 
relative changes are. When a govern- 
ment agency in Washington takes a look 
at I'liompioxmeni or some other eco- 
nomic indicator in this country, it 
changes the behavior (unemployment) 
picture by so taking a close look at it. 
We can live with that, and we can record 
the effects that take place when we are 
aware of this as an experimental variable 
and take it into account by use of some 
kind of control, or by varying It so much 
in this case, and so much more in the 
next case. 

1 think the point you raise is a good 
one. It would not scare me as a re- 
searcher. 

DR. CARTWRIGHT: I would like to 
take off from this question of whether 
or not one is modifying the process that 
one is studying. What I understood cer- 
tain other members of the group to be 
saying, such as, for instance, Dr. Rob- 
bins, was something quite different from 
this, namely, that every individual is 
working in his own habitat, creating his 
own explicit behavioral environment for 
the subject that he is interacting with, 
that he has his own personally derived 
set of reinforcers, and his own system- 
atically developed set of techniques; each 
has different numbers of interviews, dif- 
ferent biases and different kinds of people 
he is working with; and there really is 
not too much comparability. 

I don't think anybody has actually said 
this, but I do believe there are some 
people here who would say that if the 
average number of interviews was only 



30, what relevance do any of those re- 
sults have for our conditions where what 
we have is an average number of inter- 
views of 610. 

This is the question: Are we taking 
different aspects of one process? We can 
concern ourselves with problems of 
mucking up our observations by actually 
observing and so on, and affecting the 
process we are studying. Or are there 
perhaps many different kinds of proc- 
esses, in many different ways, not only 
substantively different kinds of process, 
but maybe even there are methodologic- 
ally different kinds of processes, namely: 
about the therapist and what he is doing 
over time; or, processes about the patient 
Rogers' process scale of therapy is all 
about the client or the patient. It has 
nothing to do with the therapist. 

There are some sorts of processes, 
such as interactions between patient and 
therapist on various occasions, which 
really do not have anything to do with 
outcome. I believe Dr. Bordin was say- 
ing he is not interested in outcomes, and 
whether anybody ever gets well or any- 
thing like that. It is just a matter of 
what these two people are doing to each 
other. It is a complcieK different kind 
of process again. 

DR. LACEY: Heisenberg's principle 
of indeterminacy has become the new 
kind of horneostasis. Heisenberg formu- 
lated a principle concerning the impos- 
sibility of simultaneously measuring ve- 
locity and position of particles. Now this 
has suddenly become generalized into a 
new principle that every time we observe, 
we are changing the very process we are 
observing. I don't think it has anything 
to do with Heisenberg. This is a kind of 
convenient way of linking ourselves up 
with physics. 

I think the issue is different. I would 
like to ask Dave what he means when 
he says, "Are we interfering with the 
process of therapy?" Whose process of 
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therapy? Are you somehow thinking of 
some standard, accepted, effective, de- 
fined therapy, let us say the 612 hours 
on the psychoanalytical couch, as ther- 
apy? Suppose it had all started in a 
different way. Suppose Freud had said 
that every eighth analytic hour we should 
sit the patient down in a new position 
and ask him to tell us what he can now 
recall about his infantile life. I am delib- 
erately picking something ridiculous. 
Could we now say that we were inter- 
fering with the process of therapy? I 
don't think so. I think the defensible 
answer is this: In the present state of 
our precise knowledge of this field, I 
think we have got the right to set up any 
standard mode of operation we wish. If 
this includes interpolated Q-sorts, fine. 
If the investigator is honest, he reports, 
as these investigators have, that what has 
happened with the Q-sort material itself 
becomes occasion for discussion in ther- 
apy. I don't think there is any question 
of interfering with the process we arc 
observing because the process we are 
observing is not real yet in the sense that 
it does not have rationally defined and 
accepted boundaries. 

DR. WALLERSTEIN: I would like 
to go back to the problem stated by Dr. 
Shakow and restate it as a quantitative 
problem. To take the example of physics, 
every time you put a thermometer in a 
beaker of water you alter the tempera- 
ture of the water in measuring it. You 
alter it so little that it makes no differ- 
ence in the gross temperature you want, 
which is the nearest half degree. In 
psxcholo^} we have the same problem, 
but multiplied many fold and at sev- 
eral levels. Several levels get involved. 
One thing is what happens when you 
make a recording We made clear in 
our presentation yesterday that in our 
project we don't do any recording. It 
does not mean we are committed in 
theory against it, At some point we may 



do it. We feel at the point at which we 
begin to do recording, we will have intro- 
duced a systematic variable into the 
setting. It is different therapy than what 
we did before. At the point at which 
we do recording, we will want to study 
what this variable is 

I think Dr. Shakow is committed to 
the proposition, and many people are, 
that you gain so much by doing record- 
ings that it is worth adding this extra 
complication and taking it into account. 
I think there is yet another quantitative 
level. You not only make a recording 
which a patient gets used to and which 
you hope is unobtrusive, but when you 
introduce questionnaires after each ses- 
sion, you are introducing a second thera- 
peutic hour in between what you call 
the therapeutic hours. At least a second 
hour in which the patient is thinking 
about the same issues and reacting to 
them. When you say that is a constant, 
I don't think you have covered the field 
The questions may be constant, but the 
patient's reaction to those questions each 
day is not a constant, because different 
things are stirred up. This again is a 
much more major variable that has been 
introduced and which has to be system- 
atically studied for its effect on the proc- 
ess, to have any relevance to the process 
these other people are studying who 
don't have that. I think that has to be 
made explicitly the focus of part of your 
research effort, so that others of us can 
compare it with what we arc doing. 

DR. SHAKOW: Dr. Wallerstcin has 
said essentially what I want to say, 1 
agree with John Lacey, the important 
thing is that you be clear about what you 
are studying. I am interested in studying 
the n*\ jnoilu-.tj'A process. So I study 
the successive hours of psychotherapy as 
they come along. If I introduce proce- 
dures in between which get at the same 
kind of material that the psychotherapy 
process presumably gets at, this may 
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arouse all kinds of complications. These 
are not just additional observations. Ob- 
servations are quite different from intro- 
ducing techniques which really could 
have serious contaminating effects on the 
procedure one is studying. 

DR. ROGERS: I just want to make 
one comment which really started with 
Dr. Saslow's remark about the difficulty 
and complexity in specifying the factors 
in the relationship. I think that part of 
that difficulty is due to the fact that we 
are still in the grips of a stimulus- 
response psychology, and we try to 
specify the stimulus. We try to specify 
what the therapist behavior shall be in 
the relationship and that is the stimulus 
in the situation. But I think, as several 
of you have suggested in your discussion, 
that it is always the perception of what 
the therapist is doing that is the crucial 
factor. 

Take an element like empathy; cer- 
tainly it is important that the therapist 
endeavor to understand; yet the crucial 
thing in the experience is not whether he 
is intending to understand. It is whether 
the client or patient perceives him as 
intending to understand. 

I believe from a research point of view 
we might advance research in the thera- 
peutic relationship by continually focus- 
ing not on what the therapist thinks he 
is doing or how we measure /z/m, but on 
how what he is doing is perceived by the 
other individual. For rne that resolves 
a number of the problems that otherwise 
are quite different. 

Take what Bordin calls the possibility 
of being over-understanding in a parent- 
child relationship. The point is that 
such behavior is not perceived as over- 
empathy by the child. It is perceived as 
"meddling in my business," which is 
quite a different matter. 

I am pleased at the broadening element 
in Bordin's study of the relationship, on 
the basis that a helping relationship is a 



helping relationship, whether we call it 
p^jVi'iois'p: or a parent-child relation- 
ship or friend-friend relationship. It 
opens up many avenues for easier study 
in which I think we can investigate some 
of the basic variables of therapy without 
always having to i *\ 0^:0 me them in the 
therapeutic relationship, which after all 
is not the easiest situation to get into the 
laboratory. 

DR. HUNT: I want to come back to 
Dave Shakow's concern with the inexpert 
therapist and his concern with the intro- 
duction of and use of various therapeutic 
approaches by individual therapists. I 
would like to look at this kind of re- 
search from the standpoint of ethics. 
Thus far, no one has mentioned the word 
ethics in this connection, but I thought 
I saw the word looming up behind 
Dave's head as he was talking. 

If you really know what is good for 
clients or patients, and more specifically, 
if you really know that inexpert thera- 
pists are, indeed, bad for patients, then 
I would agree that such a practice of 
using inexperienced therapists is indefen- 
sible even for research purposes. 

Similarly, if you really know that hav- 
ing therapists who are trained to do 
"leading therapy" attempt to do "reflec- 
tive" therapy is bad for patients, I would 
agree that such a procedure is indefen- 
sible. Unfortunately, the topic of this 
session is "the process of psychotherapy ." 
And, as I have posed this issue, the key 
word is process, for nobody has talked 
about the relationship between process 
and outcome, or between process and 
what happens to patients. If process, and 
all the other aspects of psychotherapy, 
are continuously considered in relation 
to what happens to patients, I believe the 
issue gets focused in another way. 

For instance, I defy anybody here to 
indicate existing evidence that will con- 
vince this group, that the inexpert psy- 
chotherapist is any worse for the patient 
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than the expert psychotherapist. At least, 
I know of no published data showing 
that the inexpert gets less improvement 
in his patients than the expert. Similarly, 
although I may feel that asking a psycho- 
therapist to utilize procedures which do 
not come "natural" may damage his 
psychotherapeutic effects, I know of no 
evidence to this effect, so I really do not 
know So long as the issue is unclear, 
then I believe ethical considerations de- 
mand that the issue be clarified. Thus, 
when such issues are in doubt, and the 
investigator and the practitioner do not 
know what the effects on outcome may 
be, the ethical obligation is to permit all 
the variations of practice there are and 
then to determine their effects. 

Furthermore, I believe that ethical 
obligations demand that the practitioner 
with strong feelings about what is appro- 
priate and best for the patient, but with- 
out objective evidence for his feelings, 
should put his feelings to empirical test. 
He is obligated to compare the effects 
of his procedures on patients with the 
effects of other procedures for which 
other practitioners have strong predilec- 
tions. Moreover, so long as the predilec- 
tions are not based on intersubjective 
evidence, tolerance is demanded of each 
practitioner for the felt convictions of 
others. 

Still another point is relevant here, 
namely, the variations in convictions 
about practice and what is good for 
patients provide the investigator with 
independent variables in process and 
therapist behavior to be tested against 
therapeutic outcome. 

DR. SNYDER: I wanted to comment 
on this point; some of these student ther- 
apists charged us with being unethical 
by demanding that they use one method, 
and we always told them, "How can you 
prove that you are right or wrong?" But 
more interesting than this, and there are 
no published results on this one, we saw 



very little evidence that they did any 
better on the one they liked better than 
on the one they did not like as well. The 
most amusing thing was that some of 
the clients would come in and say, "I 
want non-directive therapy," or "I don't 
want non-directive therapy," but we gave 
them whatever random order called for; 
they would be either happy or unhappy 
with what they got, but it made no differ- 
ence which they got, they had their 
attitudes about it anyway. 

DR. ROBBINS: I think my remarks 
relate to what I partially stated this 
morning, and what Dave Shakow brought 
up further. Perhaps an anecdote will be 
more helpful than being theoretical at 
this point. 

I certainly am an example of an indi- 
vidual who is largely committed to a 
point of view, with right or wrong, a 
feeling of confidence that a certain thera- 
peutic approach is useful and more use- 
ful than others. Quite frankly, after I 
received all the papers for the conference 
and did my homework, I came here with 
many misgivings about what we could 
,-ccvV-.v-liM-'. but I come out with a differ- 
ent idea after sitting here for two days. 

I do not think it is important for us 
at this moment to be discussing or con- 
cerned about ethics. I think the ethics 
is a greater ethics of the scientific point 
of view. I think the important point that 
Dave is trying to make and I tried to 
make this morning is simply this. I don't 
think there has been a single research 
in this series of presentations that does 
not have a right to exist, whether you 
are using an unqualified student or a 
scrub woman with a galvanometer on 
her back. I think what is important since 
we are all at the moment trying to under- 
stand and ultimately benefit people, our- 
selves included, is what are these proc- 
esses that are so abstruse and hard to 
get at. We do have to recognize the 
noncomparability of our methods. We 
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have to recognize how these processes 
are affected by the process of observation 
that we are employing. We also have to 
ask ourselves the question which was just 
briefly touched on this morning: what is 
the relevance of the measuring devices 
which we are using to the process we 
are trying to study, and does the measur- 
ing device change the process so it 
becomes an irrelevant experiment? 

Some of the experiments I don't know 
enough about to judge. I only know this. 
In the exchange that we have had in 
these two days, as I heard more about 
these researches every one of them has 
become more relevant from the point 
of view of the guy who is doing it. My 
own attitude has become less judgmental. 



I don't find myself in conflict with myself 
in sitting here and growing to love all of 
you. Better yet, gradually I am even 
gaining some respect for you. I think 
this is a very important and worthwhile 
thing. 

I would like to go back to the scien- 
tific issue. I think there are some won- 
derful e\. )o ':"<. ^N going on here. Each 
will add, though they are as varied as 
Dr. Cartwright said. The important issue 
is to know what we are doing when we 
are doing something different, and not 
try to translate too literally every phase 
of every research into some single set of 
dimensions. There are too may variables 
and too many processes for us to do that 
at this time. 



Research Problems in Psychotherapy 
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Implicit in the organization of the confer- 
ence was the assumption that by bringing 
together a varied group of researchers, each 
actively engaged in the investigation of 
some aspect of psychotherapy, problems 
basic to the field would be brought into 
clearer focus. It was anticipated that the 
conference would not formulate solutions to 
these problems, but might rather provide an 
opportunity for the participants to begin to 
communicate in a more meaningful way. 
What was achieved was a remarkably free 
discussion of some significant issues with 
which these participants were preoccupied. 

It is the aim of this summary chapter to 
underscore the central issues developed in 
1) the papers read, 2) the prepared remarks 
of the four discussants, and 3) the spon- 
taneous comments of the participants. This 
chapter is not an attempt to review system- 
atically the content of each paper, but is an 
effort at an orderly presentation of the 
major issues considered at the conference. 

Since the papers and formal discussion are 
reproduced here in full while the report of 
informal discussion has been abridged, this 
chapter draws heavily on the opinions ex- 
pressed in the discussion and summary 
periods 



Special mention should be made of the 
final morning summary discussion period, 
which has not been included in this publi- 
cation. During this last morning the entire 
period was devoted to a spontaneous and 
informal group discussion of the prepared 
papers and the previous discussion periods. 
This last session produced a most useful 
exchange of comments. Valuable as this 
discussion was to the conferees, the verbatim 
transcript reveals that something is lost in 
the "written translation." The non-verbal 
cues, the quick transition from one con- 
struction to the next based on the intimate 
interaction of the previous two days made 
the editing of this part of the conference 
discussion most difficult It was decided, 
therefore, to omit the full text of these sum- 
mary proceedings from this volume but to 
incorporate the salient points of that discus- 
sion in this chapter. 1 



1. Special acknowledgment is made of the 
many points derived from the evaluative 
statements of Drs. David Hamburg, Rosa- 
lind Cartwnght, Joseph Matarazzo and Hans 
Strupp in their individual summaries of each 
of the four topic areas on April 12, 1958. 



In the course of the conference it be- 
came apparent that participants were bas- 
ing their comments on a variety of 
theoretical assumptions, variables, de- 
signs, and techniques. To facilitate pre- 
sentation, this varied material is consid- 
ered here according to its implications 
for: Research Goals, Methods, and Se- 
lection of Variables. 

RESEARCH GOALS 

Clearly, different aims may require 
different techniques. Although it is 
equally true that the same aims may be 



approached by quite different techniques, 
the emphasis of the conference lay on 
specification of different goals rather than 
on questioning the appropriateness of the 
particular methods used to achieve them. 
For the most part the researchers 
agreed that their ultimate goal was to 
identify the relationships among specific 
significant personality variables of thera- 
pist and patient, specific interventions, 
specific circumstances, and specific re- 
sults. Few were rash enough to tackle 
this formidable problem in all its com- 
plexity. Preferences for various aspects 
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of the problem were expressed without 
/ii v \ M ' the hope that the various 
approaches would ultimately furnish an 
integrated body of data. It appeared, 
however, that frequently individuals be- 
came committed to a goal and a method 
of research and seemed to overlook both 
the primary integrative aim and the limi- 
tations of their individual approaches. 

In the course of the conference, strong 
needs to "proselytize" and to defend one's 
own position were evidenced. However, 
as the discussion progressed the partici- 
pants resolved these tensions. This was 
accomplished either by explicit recogni- 
tion of the importance of the work of 
others, or by free acceptance of the right 
of the individual to pursue his own 
interest. 

The research described by the confer- 
ence participants could be grouped ac- 
cording to three general areas: Outcome, 
Process, and Personality Theory. 

Outcome. 

Although great care was taken repeat- 
edly to express the right of the investiga- 
tor to conduct his research in any area 
and in any fashion that he deemed appro- 
priate, the conferees implied that at the 
present time research in the area of out- 
come enjoys a status lower than that of 
either process or personality investigation. 
The tenor of the discussion strongly sug- 
gested that "outcome" research was gen- 
erally scorned as being "applied," in 
contrast to the other two aims, which 
had the more lofty designation of "basic" 
research. 

Although one of the prime purposes 
of the conference, as described in the 
original plan, was to provide "a com- 
prehensive picture of the status of re- 
search on the effects of psychotherapy," 
as if by some tacit agreement the issue 
of outcome was skirted by the confer- 
ence. When this fact was brought to the 



attention of the membership near the end 
of the conference, various attempts were 
made to account for this phenomenon. 

A. Critics of outcome studies. Many 
reservations were expressed by conferees 
regarding alleged characteristics and fal- 
lacies inherent in outcome research. The 
objections offered may be grouped as 
follows: 

1. Applied versus basic. A recurrent 
theme was that to be concerned with out- 
come of therapy was to identify oneself 
with the simple pragmatic concerns of 
the practitioner rather than the more 
fundamental and more respected interests 
of the scientist. This differentiation car- 
ried a certain amount of admitted intel- 
lectual snobbery and a tendency to look 
down upon applied investigations. With 
a few notable exceptions researchers 
place high value on investigations which 
make extensions of theory. Outcome 
research was criticized for bearing no 
essential relationship to theories of per- 
sonality, psychotherapy or p-wlK-.M;") 
ology. 

The attribution of such values to these 
research goals appeared to be based on 
the tacit assumption that new knowledge 
and creative insights are afforded by 
"pure research" while applied research 
merely seeks to employ knowledge al- 
ready available. Further, pure research 
is a higher intellectual activity because it 
requires greater scientific ability and is 
more difficult. The validity of such argu- 
ments was doubted by those who pointed 
out that both pure and applied research 
are extremely difficult, require great skill 
and produce new knowledge 

2. Non-specific effects of psycho- 
therapy. It was suggested that part of the 
reluctance to discuss outcome was due to 
the unexpressed fear that patient change 
may not be a consequence unique to 
psychotherapy. Also, unlike the model 
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of such wonder-drugs as penicillin and 
the mycm drugs which have specific 
effects, psychotherapy may have quite 
non-specific effects. It was implied that 
if analogies between drugs and psycho- 
therapy were to be made, it might be 
appropriate to compare the influence of 
psychotherapy with the effects of that 
non-existent drug a bobe-mycin." 2 The 
responsiveness of some patients to psy- 
chotherapy is suspected to involve a 
strong element of suggestion. To con- 
firm this would imply that the psycho- 
therapist did not have a unique contribu- 
tion to make in the treatment of patients 
It was, therefore, too dangerous an area 
to study. 

3. Effectiveness of psychotherapy es- 
tablished. In stark contrast to the mis- 
givings expressed in the above view, 
others explained their reluctance to deal 
with outcome studies as based on the 
conviction that the effectiveness of psy- 
chotherapy had long since been estab- 
lished and need not be investigated 
further. 

4. Fear of guilt by association. The 
quality of research that has been con- 
ducted and reported concerning outcome 
of therapy has in the opinion of many 
of the participants been impressively in- 
adequate. Classically the area was treated 
by the loosest impressionistic reporting 
of individual successes and by the most 
superficial and unsophisticated research 
attempts. The effort may now be to dis- 
sociate oneself from this inadequate re- 
search product, lest the stigma of naivete 
be applied indiscriminately to the unwary 
investigator. 

5. Psychotherapy is not an entity. It 
was objected that research which fo- 
cuses on the effects of psychotherapy 
makes the indefensible assumption that 



2. Bohe-mayses (Yiddish) literally, 
grandmother-stories or old wives' tales. 



psychotherapy is an homogeneous entity. 
A study of the effectiveness of an indi- 
vidual therapist's work with a specified 
patient is too gross since it does not dif- 
ferentiate what aspects of the treatment 
were therapeutic, psychonoxious or neu- 
tral. Instead such a study deals only with 
the end product, which may represent 
some complex response to the therapist's 
overall handling of the patient. 

This error is also attributed to those 
who concern themselves with comparing 
the effects of different forms of therapy. 
Such research was described as neglect- 
ing the fact that the extent of variation 
in techniques by various therapists is 
probably as great within schools as be- 
tween schools. 

6, Problems of selecting criteria. Some 
critics of outcome studies considered the 
investigator's selection of specific criteria 
a premature and presumptuous value 
judgment. The selection of certain 
changes for study implies that a decision 
has been made regarding which altera- 
tions are therapeutic and which are not. 
Some argue that such evaluations are not 
in the province of the researcher and 
cannot as yet be supported. Others sug- 
gested that the selection of criteria must 
await further "process" studies. 

A distinction was made between out- 
come research which was 1) the judg- 
mental evaluation of whether a change 
is therapeutic or not, and 2) non-judg- 
mental attention to change, Independent 
of the valuation placed on it. This dis- 
tinction lost some of its value when it 
was recognized that most investigators 
select for investigation those changes 
which they believe have some relevance 
to the therapeutic nature of the inter- 
change. Changes are selected in accord- 
ance with some theoretical frame of ref- 
erence and with some expectation that 
they are significant elements of the treat- 
ment process. 
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Investigators often appear to have 
made their choices on the basis of their 
own predilections. They frequently make 
no effort to demonstrate the existence of 
a relationship between the psychological 
state studied at a given moment in time, 
and the subsequent course of the indi- 
vidual's behavior, in or out of the treat- 
ment setting. Frequently the relevance 
of the changes to the patient's psycho- 
dynamics are not made clear. Further, 
it is necessary to demonstrate that the 
personality changes measured are attribu- 
table to the unique function of the spe- 
cific psychotherapy experience as dis- 
tinguished from the restitutive effects of 
time or change in some unspecified con- 
ditions occurring within or outside of 
therapy. Another danger inherent in the 
specification of criteria of change is the 
temptation wittingly or unwittingly to 
conclude that conformity to cultural 
norms is evidence of improvement. 

It was pointed out that most criteria 
of outcome are concerned with distress 
and disability but fail to deal with the 
positive aspects of mental health. Since 
mental health is not simply the absence 
of pathology, it is not sufficient merely 
to describe the melioration or elimina- 
tion of symptoms. It Is necessary also 
to study and define the healthy integrated 
individual. Much of the past and cur- 
rent study of ','- ,1u!l- ': .*\ is limited to 
the pathological behavior side of the be- 
havioral continuum, 

B. Advocates of outcome studies. Al- 
though the majority of the conference 
members appeared to dissociate them- 
selves from outcome studies there was 
a small group of supporters. One argu- 
ment which they offered in support of 
"change" studies was based on the fact 
that when the therapist accepts a patient 
for treatment, he is implying that the 
patient is justified in his expectation that 
psychotherapy will be of benefit to him. 



Although most of the conference parti- 
cipants preferred to identify themselves 
as researchers rather than practitioners, 
they recognized that to many therapists 
and to society as a whole outcome 
studies are of vital concern. 

It was generally agreed that it would 
be most unfortunate for the general field 
of ps}chotheiapy if research on outcome 
was avoided or allowed to languish sim- 
ply on the basis of any or all of the ob- 
jections listed above. 

Process. 

Perhaps the greatest interest was ex- 
pressed in the conduct of studies dealing 
with the course of psychotherapy. The 
term "process," like most terms in the 
armamentarium of the investigator of 
psychotherapy, lacks definition. In the 
course of the conference the term process 
was applied with equal abandon to studies 
Involving the analysis of moment by 
moment interchange between the patient 
and therapist in a given session and to 
studies utilizing general, abstract sum- 
mary statements of the highlights of a 
prolonged period of psychotherapy. It 
appeared that anything less than a con- 
sideration of the "ultimate" change in 
patients subsequent to psychotherapy was 
lumped under the broad category of 
process analysis. Under process were 
classified both the description of changes 
which characterized a single patient's ex- 
perience in the course of therapy, and 
the attempt to abstract similarities from 
the sequences of change experienced by 
groups of patients during their psycho- 
therapy experience. 

Although there appeared to be little or 
no objection regarding the wisdom of 
conducting process studies, some mildly 
sobering thoughts were expressed. In- 
vestigators were urged to consider the 
possibility that current hypotheses re- 
garding the process of psychotherapy 
may have relevance only to a very small 
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proportion of the total patient popula- 
tion. This may be due to the fact that 
only a very small proportion of patients 
entering treatment are even "touched" 
by psychotherapy. This argument is 
closely related to the need to define 
criteria of change. If one wishes to study 
the process of psychotherapy then it is 
important to state with clarity and pre- 
cision what one believes to be relevant. 
Clearly not all behavior which occurs in 
the treatment setting can be assumed to 
be therapeutic. A knov^cilgc of the 
immediate, delayed, and cumulative 
effects of various interventions may be 
prerequisite for the pursuit of studies of 
the psychotherapy process. Can one 
study how a particular change comes 
about if that change is not designated in 
advance? 

Personality Theory. 

In some respects the study of basic 
personality variables is the most highly 
valued by all researchers. All investiga- 
tors share the hope that their work may 
contribute to the basic store of knowl- 
edge and that meaningful general prin- 
ciples may be derived from their efforts. 
In this sense it may appear presumptuous 
to have a special category that endeavors 
to advance personality theory. Certainly 
the investigator who had identified his 
interests by the comparatively prosaic 
rubrics of outcome and process may feel 
he has been ployed by those who sub- 
scribe to the specific goal of advancing 
personality theory. The categorization is 
worth making, however, since the con- 
cern of such individuals with psycho- 
therapy may be said to place primary 
emphasis on the "psycho" aspects of the 
word rather than on the "therapy." To 
them, the entire issue of the "therapeutic" 
or "psychonoxious" aspects of change is 
irrelevant. Such in\ estimators maintained 
at the conference that the psychotherapy 
situation provides a laboratory particu- 



larly appropriate to the study of the 
natural history of interactions among 
people. Insofar as the treatment setting 
prompts the patient to speak in an un- 
usually frank and self-revealing fashion, 
not generally found in the context of 
general social interactions, psychotherapy 
offers unique opportunities for study. 
Such "iv^iigalo'-s may be able to utilize 
the data thus provided to amend theories 
of personality, learning, psychopathology 
and psychotherapy. To the degree that 
existing theories are improved with or 
without reference to the immediate clini- 
cal application of such concepts, the 
whole field may ultimately be benefited. 

A good theory of personality would 
ultimately provide a good theory of 
psychotherapy. In the past, researchers 
have felt much less optimistic concern- 
ing the impact of their work on actual 
psychotherapeutic practice. However, at 
present it is felt that research may be 
effective in changing theory and thera- 
peutic techniques. 

As was characteristic of the handling 
of most issues on which there were diver- 
gences of opinions, the conferees agreed 
that in the light of the present inade- 
quate state of knowledge of the field 
there was no advantage in attempting to 
persuade others to modify or change 
their interests; no single approach to the 
problems of p-vc^oilieizip* appears to 
hold the greatest promise of success. 
Tolerance for the other researchers' in- 
terests and goals was stressed, with some 
emphasis being placed on the recognition 
of the natural divisions of research inter- 
est stemming from varying personal and 
professional backgrounds. 

METHODS 

The participants, in choosing methods 
appropriate to their various aims, ap- 
peared to fall readily into the two clas- 
sical camps: 1) the experimenters, and 
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2) the observers or naturalists. 3 Al- 
though there were "line crossers," as well 
as independents and straddlers, for pur- 
poses of characterizing the opinions ex- 
pressed on methodological problems the 
dichotomy of groups may be useful. 

The selection of a particular method 
for attacking a given problem appeared 
to be based not on its demonstrated 
unique appropriateness, but rather on the 
particular values and assumptions made 
by the investigator. As in the case of 
adherence to different goals, a member's 
identification with a particular meth- 
odology was often intense and ego- 
involved. The implication that one 
method was more effective or more ap- 
propriate was vigorously resisted by the 
proponents of the other method. The 
unkindest epithet that could be hurled at 
the other camp and on one or two 
occasions it was placed in readiness on 
the launching pad was "unscientific." 
Since this division of opinion appeared 
repeatedly to occupy the attention of the 
conference, it is appropriate to review 
here some of the differences in basic 
assumptions and values of each group. 
It may be more accurate to state that 
these differences represent values and 
assumptions attributed by members of 
one methodological school to members 



3. The boundaries of the two camps are 
not contiguous with those of the professions 
of psychology and psychiatry. In fact, the 
old stereotypes are rapidly becoming 
blurred. The very organization of the con- 
ference reveals a break with the traditional 
roles of the disciplines. The psychologist is 
usually characterized as being concerned 
with the rigor and vigor of the experimental 
approach, while the psychiatrist is viewed 
as being primarily concerned with the more 
subtle, sensitive analysis of the relationship 
between patient and therapist. It is interest- 
ing to note that in this conference, however, 
roles were reversed in that psychiatrists read 
formal papers on problems of experimental 
control while psychologists presented papers 
regarding patient-therapist relationships. 



of the other rather than values and as- 
sumptions actually held by the different 
schools. The description of these differ- 
ences may caricature the positions of 
each group but, like any caricature, con- 
tains elements of fact. 

Values and Assumptions. 

A. Identification with other sciences. 
The experimental approach, which in- 
volves efforts to control and manipulate 
variables, appears to identify with the 
classical model of physics and chemistry. 
The effectiveness of such methods is evi- 
dent in the phenomenal growth and ad- 
vances of those fields. The observational 
approach appears to adopt as a model 
the astronomer, who attempts neither to 
manipulate nor to control but observes 
and orders his data and their relation- 
ships. Again, this model has proven its 
effectiveness by virtue of the accuracy of 
its predictions in astronomy. The ob- 
server in the field of psychotherapy may 
also model himself after Freud and other 
clinical giants in the field who have made 
their contributions to theory and prac- 
tice on the basis of careful observation. 

Advocates of each technique readily 
conceded, of course, that their methods, 
even if adhered to most rigorously, need 
not invariably lead to valid findings and 
conclusions. It was clear, however, that 
each thought that his model was more 
appropriate to the data treated and there- 
fore more likely to achieve such valid 
conclusions. 

B. Complexity of variables. The ex- 
perimenter assumes that by reducing the 
number of variables he may gain knowl- 
edge; the naturalist assumes that by 
reducing the number of variables he 
inevitably loses knowledge. The experi- 
menter has the conviction that although 
many variables may contribute to the 
total variance, only a small number, 
which he believes he has identified, will 
account for most of the variance. The 
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views of the opposing group of naturalist 
scientists may be classified as follows: 
a) The extremists hold that the data of 
psychotherapy are inordinately complex 
and therefore any attempt to simplify 
them invariably introduces distortion, b) 
The moderates accept the principle that 
eventually a small number of variables 
may be identified as being the most rele- 
vant ones; however, they believe that 
designating these elements is at present 
premature. 

C. Precision versus significance. The 
experimentalists are alleged to value the 
precise measurement of a variable, even 
a trivial one, in order to gain the satis- 
faction that comes from being sure of 
one's ground. This presumably satisfies 
the needs of an obsessional make-up. In 
contrast, the naturalists prefer to have 
even what is only a rough estimate of an 
important variable. It is postulated by 
some naturalists that a direct relation- 
ship exists between the triviality of a 
phenomenon and its ease of measure- 
ment. Data which lend themselves to 
simple direct measurement must, by the 
very nature of things, be unimportant 
and tangential. This implies yet another 
value that differentiates the two schools, 
namely, "tolerance for ambiguity." The 
experimentalist, presumably in deference 
to his need for structure, attempts to in- 
troduce order in a chaotic situation by 
selecting certain aspects of the total situ- 
ation to study, and by dismissing from 
his attention all other data. The natural- 
ist, however, is made less anxious by 
an ambiguous situation and is content 
to observe the naturally occurring event 
in its full complexity and postpone mak- 
ing formulations which may eventually 
resolve the ambiguity. 

Research Practices. 

The fear that manipulation and experi- 
mental control of variables might inter- 
fere with the normal development of the 



process being studied produced quite 
different approaches to the practical 
problems of implementing research, The 
differences in approach were perhaps 
most clearly reflected in; data collection, 
rigors of design, and evaluation of evi- 
dence. There were also, of course, broad 
areas of agreement on each of these three 
issues regardless of points of view. 

A. Data collection. Before deciding on 
the particular techniques of data collec- 
tion to be employee 1 , certain prior deci- 
sions must have been made. Investiga- 
tors who believe that current knowledge 
in the field of psychotherapy is either 
grossly undependable or pitifully incom- 
plete may feel impelled to begin their 
research de novo. These researchers are 
more often than not of the observation- 
alist persuasion. Since the researcher 
may feel that no .:ikV1iiu^ exist for de- 
termining which kinds of data are rele- 
vant and which are irrelevant he may 
feel impelled to select data gathering 
techniques that will represent as much of 
the total content as possible. Other in- 
vestigators, generally c\p- MIIKMII.'H^I-*. ap- 
pear to be more willing to risk specifica- 
tion of hypotheses and to gather only 
those data pertinent to such hypotheses. 
The observationalist, even when willing 
to designate the hypotheses underlying 
the study, prefers to include a much 
wider range of data in his studies in the 
expectation that this will enhance the 
opportunity for seeing new and unex- 
pected relationships. 

There was considerable agreement that 
in studying psychotherapy the researcher 
would prefer ideally to secure data re- 
garding the treatment situation as per- 
ceived by each of the participants. The 
investigator may also wish to have an 
accurate representation of the reality or 
"true" situation as it transpired inde- 
pendent of how it was perceived. The 
problem for the investigator is whether 
to rely solely on the reports of "inde- 
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pendent" observers or to seek data 
directly from the participants. The ex- 
perimenter may be inclined to include 
the therapy participants but the natural- 
ist will generally not attempt to obtain 
reports from therapist or patient during 
the course of the therapy. The natural- 
ist fears that his efforts to collect data 
may interfere with the natural process 
of the therapy he wishes to study. The 
naturalist's fears regarding interference 
with the therapy situation are greater 
with respect to collecting information 
from the patient than from the therapist 
since it is the usual practice for the 
therapist to keep notes regarding the in- 
teraction between self and the patient. 

Members of both methodological 
schools perceived dangers inherent in the 
use of any observers, whether "inde- 
pendent" or "participant." 

The following sections discuss some of 
the problems of data collection consid- 
ered by the conference. 

1. Independent observers. Some con- 
ferees stressed that the observer was a 
fallible "recording machine" in that he 
failed to secure all the data available and 
might selectively distort data on the basis 
of his own biases and internal stresses. 
Another view held that these risks were 
insignificant compared to the advantages 
gained by the use of a highly skilled, 
trained observer. Such an individual 
could, on the basis of his clinical experi- 
ence and acumen, select and integrate 
the verbal and nonverbal cues in such a 
way as to make him a most sensitive 
instrument for collecting pertinent data. 

The problem of how to reduce the 
error of an observer's report was not 
dealt with in detail. It was noted in 
passing that the expectation that validity 
of observations and conclusions could be 
enhanced by employing "expert" observ- 
ers is not supported by experience. The 
reliability of observations and interpre- 



tations between comparably expert per- 
sons is not impressive. 

2. Participant observer. The use of 
the therapist as an observer poses a spe- 
cial set of problems. In addition to the 
usual dangers of the fallibility of the ob- 
server, it was argued that the therapist, 
perhaps by personality and personal stake 
in the theory and in the treatment, and 
certainly by his influence on the patient, 
is not in a good position to act as ob- 
server for research purposes. 

The therapist by virtue of his helping 
role has a number of pressures on him. 
If one adds to this the requirement that 
he be reporter and observer his efficiency 
in performing each of these tasks may be 
reduced. The therapist occupies the 
unique position whereby his observations 
may be fed back to the patient, directly 
or indirectly. Thus he may influence the 
patient and therefore influence further 
the data in his observations. There is 
much evidence of the therapist's subtle 
impact on the patient in getting him to 
produce dreams, memories, etc., in con- 
formity with the therapist's theories. It 
was recognized that this situation exists 
independent of whether the therapist acts 
as observer or not. The process of ob- 
serving and reporting may simply inten- 
sify the therapist's need to support his 
reported observations. The therapist is, 
in effect, in a position to increase the 
likelihood of the "self-fulfilling prophecy." 

3. Mechanical recording devices. Use 
of sound recording devices has become 
an accepted research procedure by almost 
all investigators. It appears to be a 
source of continual amazement and fre- 
quently of guilt-tinged gratification that 
the intervention of recording equipment 
is far less troublesome to the patient than 
the investigator generally had anticipated. 
The pliability of the patient, who appears 
willing to submit to a variety of tech- 
niques, is daily demonstrated both in 
therapy and research. The researcher 
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and therapist may not always match the 
patient's flexibility in this regard. Part 
of the patient's passive acquiescence may 
be due to the fact that wittingly or un- 
wittingly the therapist and experimenter 
have communicated to the patient that 
such techniques are intended to be of 
benefit to the patient. This may explain 
both the patient's flexibility and the 
therapist's attendant anxiety. 

4. Research interventions. Although 
the intervention of recording devices ap- 
peared to raise no special problem for 
the conference membership, specific ob- 
jections were offered regarding other 
forms of experimental interventions. It 
was reasoned that unlike the inanimate 
recording device, the human observer- 
recorder or examiner may form relation- 
ships with the patient or offer material 
that may cause the patient to focus at- 
tention on certain aspects of his treatment 
contrary to the therapist's intent. The 
fear is not that the effect of the extrane- 
ous interventions will be non-therapeutic 
but simply that to the degree that they 
have any effect at all they are altering 
the normal course of therapy under 
ifi\itii!><!iL>n 

Inevitably the Heisenberg principle of 
mdeterminancy was invoked in support 
of the notion that by the very act of 
measurement one distorts the data one 
is seeking to measure. Some of the par- 
ticipants took sharp issue with the seem- 
ingly popular practice of assuming that 
the Heisenberg principle as formulated 
regarding the quantum theory is appro- 
priate for describing the approximate 
character of psychological knoulciko 
The principle of indeterminancy holds 
that operationally it is not possible to 
attempt an exact determination of the 
simultaneous velocity and position of an 
electron in its orbit in an atom because 
the very process of me.'Mii irvi the former 
inevitably and unpredictably alters the 
latter. The measurement problem as de- 



scribed is inherent in the nature of the 
sub-atomic world as described by the 
quantum theory, and should not be gen- 
eralized to large-scale events. It is clear, 
for example, that the simultaneous meas- 
urement of velocity and position of a 
planet or of a missile in its trajectory can 
indeed be measured with a high degree 
of accuracy. 

In determining any single element of 
a large-scale psychological situation the 
researcher may so alter other aspects that 
he is frustrated in his attempt to under- 
stand the total situation. Such problems, 
however, are due to methodological dif- 
ficulties and are not inherent in the psy- 
chological phenomena studied. Theoret- 
ically, refinement in measurement and 
method relating to large-scale phenomena 
is always possible and in principle at- 
tempts in that direction can constantly 
be made by the investigator. The ap- 
proximate character of knowledge of 
large-scale events is related to measure- 
ment problems not unique to pv.eholog- 
ical knowledge but applying equally to 
any act of measurement. 

The disagreement regarding the possi- 
ble interference of tl.,v *i**\\\ ;ii.-' tech- 
niques with the process to be studied is 
reflected in two contrasting views: a) 
since there is so little exact knowledge 
about the nature of the psychothera- 
peutic process, one need not be much 
concerned about inadvertently altering it 
by the techniques of study; b) since the 
boundaries of the therapy process are ad- 
mittedly undefined, one must be particu- 
larly cautious not to interfere with the 
process by introducing any conditions 
that would artificially alter it. 

5, Psychophysiological measurement. 
Particular attention was paid to the use 
of physiological measurement as a tech- 
nique for studying psychotherapy. The 
observation that a relationship may exist 
between changes in an individual's affec- 
tive state and changes in his physiolog- 
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ical reactivity has been the stimulus for 
a great deal of research. Since some 
changes occurring in the sympathetic 
nervous system can be measured with 
considerable precision, as contrasted to 
the gross estimates of the subject's psy- 
chological state, the potential contribu- 
tion of ps 1 . /U-:' 7 >V'> .':! measures of 
psychotherapeutic process and outcome 
appears to be great. Discussions of the 
current status of such research noted that 
most of the reported i-nesjj tuitions are 
guilty of one or more of three basic 
errors: 

a. Attributing observed changes in 
physiological measures directly to the 
effects of an hypothesized long-term dis- 
tal psychological process. Studies which 
cite changes in physiological responsive- 
ness as evidence of the effects of a long- 
term ps\choherapcutic process fre- 
quently fall into this error. Such studies 
fail to take into account that the auto- 
nomic response may be subject to short- 
term proximal transactional influences 
fully as much as is any other aspect of 
the patient's behavior and functioning. 
Convincing examples were offered to in- 
dicate that variations in an individual's 
physiological reactions to emotionally 
significant material may be grossly exag- 
gerated or minimized by his perception 
of the quality of the therapist's "permis- 
siveness and gentleness." Other studies 
have shown that responses may be ex- 
tinguished independent of whether ther- 
apy is successful or not. 

The researcher who wishes to use 
somatic change as a criterion of the 
effectiveness of psychotherapy received 
relatively little encouragement, He was 
reminded that many of the psycho- 
physiological changes may be related to 
the testing or therapy setting to which 
the subject has adapted. Tt is necessary 
to show that the somatic effects are also 
demonstrable in other life situations. It 
is plausible, however, that the effective- 



ness of the treatment of such illnesses as 
ulcer, headache, backache, hypertension, 
etc., should be reflected by changes in 
appropriate physiological measurements. 

b. Assuming that physiological meas- 
urement offers a direct representation of 
a complex psychological concept such as 
"arousal" or "affect." Many studies ap- 
pear to be motivated by the hope of find- 
ing physiological concommitants of the 
process of psychotherapy. Strong repre- 
sentations were made urging that re- 
searchers give up the goal of discerning 
a single index of sympathetic nervous 
activity which is directly comparable to 
a psychological construct, as the varia- 
bles and their interrelationships are com- 
plex rather than simple. 

Evidence was offered that a subject 
may have individual sensitivities to vis- 
ceral reactions, and that people's modes 
of reacting to the same stimuli may vary 
considerably. Moreover, the same indi- 
vidual's reaction to the same stimuli may 
vary over time. The individual may show 
reactivity in one modality at one time 
and in a different modality at another 
time. The low intercorrelation among 
autonomic measures suggests that one 
measure cannot appropriately be substi- 
tuted for another. 

c. Neglecting the influence of physi- 
ology on psychological state. Much re- 
search emphasizes the influence of 
psychological factors on physiological 
phenomena but dismisses or underesti- 
mates the opposite relationship implicit 
in the James-Lange theory of emotion. 
Recent experiments have shown that pat- 
terns of autonomic response are asso- 
ciated with different states of receptivity 
to external stimuli. Such autonomic 
changes have been artificially induced by 
drugs in such a manner as either to en- 
hance or to inhibit attention. Experi- 
mental evidence was also cited that some 
individuals are particularly alert to their 
own visceral changes. Such awareness 
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may Initiate or reinforce an affective re- 
action. The physiological process may 
be viewed as one of the important com- 
munication systems that may operate 
both intra- and inter-personally. 

It was modestly suggested by one who 
is well tutored in the field of psycho- 
physiology that at this point the psycho- 
therapeutic setting may have more to 
offer the field of physiology than has 
physiology to offer psychotherapy. 

B. Rigors of design. The experi- 
mentalist, in deciding upon the tech- 
niques for the collection, analysis and 
reporting of data, takes cognizance of 
the standards and demands imposed by 
the tradition of experimental design 
Philosophers of science have indicated 
some of the requirements which the ex- 
perimenter must meet if the appropriate- 
ness of his conclusions is to be demon- 
strated or if evaluation and replication 
of the study by others is to be facilitated 
Some naturalists appear to feel free from 
such constraints. Some conferees accused 
the observationalist of neither specifying 
nor being guided by any clear theory of 
naturalistic inference analogous to the 
existing system limiting experimental 
inference. 

Both experimentalist and naturalist are 
in full agreement that the basic data of 
all research are the observations of the 
phenomena. Inferences are then drawn 
from these observations, which lead to 
hypotheses. One of the most distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the human mind is 
its capacity to produce a plethora of 
varied and ingenious "explanations" of 
the phenomena to which it selectively at- 
tends, Bavelas has recently found that 
it is almost impossible to present an indi- 
vidual with a set of data so random that 
the subject will be unable to form some 
conclusion regarding a systematic rela- 
tionship among them. Perhaps even more 
disturbing is his finding that even when 
the subject is informed that only random 



relationships exist, he remains adamant 
regarding the accuracy of his formula- 
tions 

Perhaps one of the major differences 
between the extremists of both schools 
lies in the degree of energy and attention 
devoted to the problem of rigorous and 
systematic testing of their inferences 
The experimentalist is characterized by 
his careful efforts to control some vari- 
ables and to vary others systematically in 
order to investigate and predict relation- 
ships among them. The naturalist may 
forego manipulation and control but re- 
tains the hope of making predictions on 
the basis of having accurately observed 
relationships in the data. Certain dangers 
and limitations of both positions when 
translated into practice were described 

One of the assumptions of the experi- 
mental method is that the experiment is 
in fact a model of the event that occurs 
under natural conditions. The naturalists, 
as has already been described, generally 
believe that the complexities of psycho- 
therapy do not lend themselves to experi- 
mental scrutiny. They further believe 
that it is not necessary to introduce con- 
trols to isolate the effect of various fac- 
tors since the significant variables occur 
so powerfully in the natural situation 
that they can readily be identified 
Moreover, replication of the power of a 
variable as it exists in nature may not be 
possible in the experimental situation. It 
was pointed out that experiments utiliz- 
ing "normal" subjects rather than pa- 
tients might lose considerable value in 
that the "attitudes and expectations" of 
patients toward the interventions of the 
therapist may not be replicated in a 
sample of normal subjects. The patient 
may generally come to the treatment 
situation with an expectancy of receiving 
help. The interventions of the therapist 
are perceived as potentially therapeutic. 
The subject involved in an experiment 
does not anticipate being benefited by 
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the experience but Is oriented to wonder- 
ing what the experimenter is up to. The 
responses of subject and patient to simi- 
lar experimental procedures may, there- 
fore, be quite different. 

Another point questioned the ability 
of the experimental approach to meet its 
own requirements, namely, specifying the 
conditions with such clarity that others 
could subsequently replicate the work. 
The issue included the difficulty of spe- 
cifying such pertinent variables as the 
patient's personality, salient features of 
the therapist's personality, the techniques 
of treatment employed in given situa- 
tions, etc. Obviously the unique condi- 
tions that may obtain in one situation 
can never be reproduced in an absolute 
sense. 

In defense of the experimental ap- 
proach it was pointed out that the experi- 
menter does not attempt to specify all 
conditions that are present but merely 
those which he hypothesizes are relevant 
to specified consequences. The experi- 
menter Is generally concerned with those 
aspects of the problem which permit gen- 
eralization. To this end he may minimize 
the significance of individual uniqueness, 
and be tolerant of the fact that his tech- 
niques may not be suitable for the pre- 
diction of isolated and unique events that 
cannot be duplicated in another psycho- 
logical situation. 

Some naturalists emphasized the fact 
that their work involved prediction and 
was therefore quite systematic and rigor- 
ous. Moreover, the power of such pre- 
dictions was considered great because the 
predictions were "complex." They at- 
tempted to spell out the contingencies 
under which certain events would be 
expected to occur. Such predictions 
would serve as a test of the relevance of 
the variables that had been designated 
for study. The discussants of this point 
cautioned that the use of predictions 
should pose some restraints on the pre- 



dictor. The more intricate and condi- 
tional the contingency prediction be- 
comes, the more difficult it is to derive 
quantitative functions, laws and regular- 
ities. The process of modifying predic- 
tions may continue until the prediction 
becomes overburdened with ad hoc addi- 
tions and modifications The point at 
which such a stage is reached is, of 
course, a matter of personal judgment 
and taste rather than cold logic. 

C. Evaluation of evidence. It is ob- 
vious that the ultimate validity of an 
hypothesis or conclusion is independent 
of the method by which it was derived. 
From the viewpoint of advancement of 
the field the conceptualization that either 
makes or stimulates others to make sal- 
tatory advances is welcomed without ref- 
erence to its methodological ancestry. 
However, it was recognized that by vir- 
tue of his training, the experimentalist 
finds conclusions based on a tightly de- 
signed and rigorously executed investiga- 
tion somehow more compelling. Simi- 
larly, findings based on careful and 
sensitive observation by individuals of 
recognized clinical acumen are more 
impressive to the naturalist. 

The naturalist who presents hypotheses 
based on observations of a small sample 
without replication or controls, has in 
the view of the experimentalist left his 
work incomplete. While the naturalist 
may be content to leave the work of 
"testing and validating" his work to 
others, there are dangers in such a pro- 
cedure. The individual testing hypotheses 
to which he has little or no commitment 
may often abandon them prematurely if 
his first attempts to confirm them are 
unsuccessful. Furthermore, the experi- 
menter may fail to grasp the essential 
elements to be investigated and may use 
techniques too coarse or too refined for 
the problem. Presumably the individual 
who formulates the hypotheses would, if 
he were so inclined, be in a better posi- 
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tion to test his own formulations. The 
division between formulation and testing 
of an hypothesis has too often led to the 
unhappy situation where negative find- 
ings by the independent investigator are 
dismissed on the basis of his failure to 
comprehend the complexities of the situ- 
ation. Support of one's hypotheses by 
another investigator is, of course, wel- 
comed by the individual responsible for 
the initial formulation but too often 
shrugged off as simply oob^Yn:.. that 
which was already known. 

Many investigators appeared to have 
little taste for submitting their hypotheses 
to experimental test. This may be based 
on the experience that offering one's 
carefully nurtured hypotheses to the 
scrutiny of colleagues may lead not 
simply to their examination but to the 
performance of a post-mortem as well. 

All scientists make their obeisance to 
the notion that one must be loyal to the 
evidence. One must accept the ultimate 
supremacy of the facts over even the 
most cherished preconceived views. The 
fact remains, however, according to the 
views expressed at the conference, that 
only those conclusions are accepted by 
the investigator that "make sense" to him, 
i.e., are in accord with his previous ex- 
perience and beliefs. 

It was recommended that one proce- 
dure for evaluating the accuracy of one's 
formulations and constructs would be to 
subject them to independent verification 
outside of one's particular frame of ref- 
erence. Such a test would involve finding 
important counterparts of the psycho- 
therapy phenomena among the interper- 
sonal relationships of the family, educa- 
tional setting, etc. In support of this 
notion it was argued that it is extremely 
difficult for therapists or investigators to 
conceive of alternative ways of looking 
at the interaction that they are having 
with patients or subjects and of describ- 
ing new orders of generalization other 



than those they have been taught by their 
own experience. Nevertheless, some par- 
ticipants remained adamant, holding that 
it is quite irrelevant whether the concepts 
of psychotherapy find counterparts in 
other fields. 

In the course of these discussions, the 
extreme positions were modified. It was 
generally agreed that in the field of psy- 
chotherapy, which is as yet "untilled 
empirically," the distinction between the 
experimental method and the naturalistic 
method of dealing with observational in- 
ferences disappears. Each approach re- 
flects more the values and tastes of the 
researcher than any established authori- 
tative evidence that one approach is 
more useful than the other. 

SELECTION OF VARIABLES 

Although there was considerable dis- 
agreement regarding goals and methods, 
there was general agreement that the fol- 
lowing four major areas were appropri- 
ate concerns for research in psycho- 
therapy: Form of Therapy and Tech- 
niques, The Therapist, The Patient, and 
Role of Theory. 

Ideally the investigator might wish to 
comprehend the complex interaction 
among all variables. However, for the 
practical purposes of research, each of 
the variables is arbitrarily separated and 
studied. The particular element that one 
chooses to work with reflects one's own 
taste and clinical judgment. 

Form of Therapy and Techniques. 

The conference revealed relatively little 
interest in defending one "school" of 
therapy or attacking another. This non- 
commital attitude persisted despite the 
fact that one of the papers presented an 
extensive review of the effects of "lead- 
ing" and "reflective" forms of therapy 
on specified groups of patients. 

A serious question was raised, how- 
ever, as to whether or not all participants 
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shared a comparable picture of the term 
psychotherapy. Were the investigators 
talking about the same concept when one 
based his discussion of psychotherapy on 
his experience with long-term intensive 
psychoanalyses while another was con- 
cerned with brief therapy situations ex- 
clusively? The problem was facetiously 
but effectively put by one of the partici- 
pants who wondered whether the various 
investigators were perhaps not only 
blindly describing different parts of the 
proverbial elephant but were also pal- 
pating different kinds of beasts. 

It was repeatedly pointed out that 
since there were such wide discrepancies 
among practitioners in their individual 
interpretations of any given form of 
therapy it was necessary to describe the 
particular style and patterning of tech- 
niques utilized by each therapist. The 
simple statement that the therapy was 
psychoanalytic or directive conveyed but 
little. 

The Therapist. 

This conference placed considerable 
emphasis on obtaining a fuller description 
of the therapist, who has generally been 
overlooked or treated only superficially 
in reports of psychotherapy studies. It 
was urged that in addition to describing 
techniques used, attention be paid spe- 
cifically to the therapist's goals, person- 
ality, experience, and conviction. 

A. Goals, For the investigator to deal 
intelligently with the data provided by 
the treatment situation, it is necessary 
that he understand the therapist's aims 
in such treatment. Such knowledge will 
guide the researcher in his selection of 
techniques for studying change and the 
process of effecting change. It is reason- 
able to expect that the therapist's aims 
will be related to the nature and direc- 
tion of his Interventions. Moreover, the 
therapist's own satisfaction with the 
course of therapy will depend on his 



goals. Such satisfaction or the lack of it 
may play aa important role in coloring 
his relationship to the patient 

The therapist may seek to cure the 
patient or merely to ameliorate his "dis- 
ability, distress and dread." It is also 
important to note whether the therapist 
wishes to help the patient achieve a 
greater measure of freedom or of con- 
formity. One investigator reported he 
has found that the effective therapist is 
one who leads his patient in one or the 
other direction in a consistent fashion. 
His effectiveness with a patient does not 
depend on the nature of the goal per se 
but appears to be an interaction effect 
between the goals of freedom or con- 
formity and the social class of the pa- 
tient (See Patient section below.) 

B. Personality. A number of discus- 
sants reported that a considerable part 
of the variance involved in therapeutic 
outcome is attributable to the personality 
of the therapist. Much of the literature 
regarding therapist's personality and at- 
tributes has focused on the negative 
influence of counter-transference rather 
than on the positive influences of the 
therapist's contribution. Such positive 
contributions are believed to result from 
the therapist's spontaneity, commitment, 
and efforts to understand the patient. 
Spontaneity refers to the degree to which 
the therapist appears free of constraints 
in relating to the patient. Commitment 
means the degree to which he conveys 
the attitude of trying to be helpful. With 
respect to efforts to understand how the 
patient perceives himself and the world, 
emphasis is placed not on the accuracy 
of understanding but on the ability to 
communicate interest in comprehending. 
These terms refer to the attitude of trying 
to be helpful which the therapist conveys 
to the patient. This involves not merely 
the therapist's acts but requires that the 
patient perceive the therapist as sincerely 
concerned with being useful. 
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The further point was made that com- 
mitment may arouse expectation of help 
in some patients but fail to do so in 
others. Expectations of help may be 
aroused in different patients by different 
kinds of behaviors on the part of the 
therapist; when aroused, such expecta- 
tions generally contribute to the thera- 
peutic experience of the patient. 

The therapist's attitude toward the pa- 
tient appears to be related to the ulti- 
mate success or failure of the course of 
therapy. For example, high regard for 
the patient is reflected in success while 
antipathy appears to be correlated with 
failure. Presumably the therapist's atti- 
tude is instrumental in effecting the ob- 
served changes in the patient; however, 
the possibility cannot be ruled out that 
the therapist's attitude may at least in 
part be in response to the patient's reac- 
tions to his efforts. 

A warning was sounded against the 
practice of categorizing therapists' inter- 
ventions as "good or bad," in that pa- 
tients may respond variously to the same 
acts. The effectiveness of an interven- 
tion by the therapist depends on its 
meaning to the patient. 

According to the various comments of 
the participants, a meaningful descrip- 
tion of the therapist may require the 
inclusion of such information as the 
therapist's perception of the patient, his 
preference for a given type of therapy, 
his motivation, his expectations and goals, 
his self-insight, insight into others, adap- 
tability, emotional control, dependence, 
degree of ambiguity in the cues he pre- 
sents to the patient, etc. Each of these 
factors may subtly influence the thera- 
pist's behavior toward the patient and 
the patient's response to him. 

C. Experience. The point was fre- 
quently made that if one wishes to in- 
vestigate p\\el-ioilie\v> evej 7 attempt 
should be made to utilize the work of 
the expert therapist rather than the 



novice. Presumably the expert therapist 
would afford more opportunity to the 
researcher to observe therapeutic inter- 
changes and events. 

A similar argument for the use of 
fully qualified therapists was made by 
those who expressed concern regarding 
the issue of responsibility to the patient. 
The ethical question, implicit in entrust- 
ing the treatment of disturbed patients to 
the relatively untutored therapist, was 
briefly explored. 

On the other hand, it was pointed out, 
there is no clear evidence to date to show 
that the inexperienced therapist is any 
less effective or more damaging than the 
experienced therapist. It was also stated 
that the less experienced therapist fre- 
quently achieves even greater success 
than the more experienced one. This 
disturbingly perverse finding was sup- 
ported by a number of the participants. 
Many experienced therapists are of the 
opinion that as novices they were able 
to effect dramatically therapeutic changes 
in patients which they frequently were 
unable to repeat after having achieved 
greater professional maturity. One of 
the participants was sufficiently intrigued 
by this alleged fact to propose half- 
seriously the provocative hypothesis that 
the more experienced therapists are the 
more probing, directive therapists and 
may by these pioccdurcs be producing 
the "sickness" (distress) in the patient. 
It was further noted that, since there is 
little agreement in the field regarding 
standards by which to assess the effective- 
ness of pyschotherapy, the question of 
the relative merits of therapy as per- 
formed by experts or novices cannot be 
meaningfully discussed. 

Some members of the medical profes- 
sion held that quite independent of the 
question of experience and competence, 
the practice of psychotherapy should be 
limited to the M.D. Little or no effort 
was made to debate the question of the 
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guild rights of one profession over the 
other. Instead the focus remained on the 
problem of assessing the qualifications 
per se of an individual for conducting 

D. Conviction. One of the character- 
istics of the therapist that was frequently 
asserted to be related to his effectiveness 
was his confidence in the efficacy of the 
techniques and theories on which he 
based his therapy. The specific dynamics 
that operate to produce this phenomenon 
are not clear. It may be that the thera- 
pist's conviction serves to reduce his own 
anxiety to the point where he can more 
effectively understand the patient's com- 
munications; or his confidence is com- 
municated to the patient and serves to 
reassure the patient and thereby enables 
him to be more accessible to the help 
offered by the therapist. In any event, 
the therapist's assurance is believed to be 
a significant element of the psycho- 
therapy situation. The question was then 
raised about the appropriateness of 
studies which require the therapist to 
treat patients by techniques to which he 
does not wholeheartedly subscribe. If 
one were to require a therapist experi- 
enced in a form of therapy like the psy- 
choanalytic to utilize the non-directive 
approach, at least two sources of error 
might be introduced into the experiment: 

1 ) the therapist's lack of conviction, and 

2) his lack of familiarity with and skill 
in handling the new techniques. 

Frequently studies which attempt to 
compare the effects of two or more forms 
of therapy with comparable patients 
make use of relatively inexperienced 
therapists. It may be argued that the 
factors of experience and conviction may 
be held fairly constant under such condi- 
tions by virtue of their absence rather 
than by their presence. On the other 
hand, to many, testing a form of therapy 
as practiced by novices rather than ex- 
perts seemed a dubious procedure. 



The Patient. 

In contrast to the majority who laid 
heavy emphasis on the role of the thera- 
pist, there were those who stressed the 
significance of the patient variable inde- 
pendent of the therapist's function. One 
investigator reported that practically all 
the variance in outcome was found to be 
a function of variance within the patient 
at the beginning of therapy. He believed 
that only in the most extreme cases could 
one expect that success or failure in 
therapy would be a function of the 
therapist's personality in relation to his 
patient. A further point regarding the 
role of the patients was made concerning 
goals in therapy. It was hypothesized 
that the goal of inner freedom is more 
valued by intellectuals and middle-class 
persons than by lower-class persons. The 
contrast between the therapist's charac- 
teristic middle-class value on freedom 
and the lower-class patient's desire for 
structure may be a significant factor in 
explaining the high rate of drop-outs 
found among the lower socio-economic 
groups. Thus, patients may be expected 
to differ in their susceptibility to the 
therapist's leadership in the direction of 
either conformity or freedom. 

Role of Theory. 

Although research is often construed 
as a search for certainty, it was recog- 
nized that one of the characteristics of 
science is that it invites questioning. It 
grows because no one proposition is in 
itself absolutely certain. The process of 
correction operates when adequate evi- 
dence is found to test the "truths of 
science." In contrast, a system ceases to 
be scientific when it cannot admit that it 
may be mistaken in any part of its 
system. Too often researchers affiliated 
with one or another theoretical frame- 
work have fallen victim to the malady of 
premature hardening of the categories. 
As a result many beliefs are viewed as 
confirmed, and unnecessary of further 
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scrutiny, while other concepts are ac- 
cepted as essentially untestable. 

It is recognized that dangers exist in 
adopting either the position of the chron- 
ically "open mind," or an obstinate irre- 
vocable attachment to a particular 
theory. The investigator must take a 
theoretical stand but be prepared to 
modify his views in accordance with new 
evidence. As in all science, no great 
achievements are possible without 
courage 

Researchers in the field of psycho- 
therapy have long nurtured the belief 
that research might best be advanced by 
encouraging investigators to utilize their 
individual approaches and their particu- 
lar frames of reference. It was antici- 
pated that such independent approaches 
might eventually result in the discovery 
and rediscovery of facts that would 
merge to permit the development of an 
improved theory. This expectation has 



not yet been fulfilled. At least one par- 
ticipant voiced the view that this laissez- 
faire approach has "played itself out." 
Although there has been a great accumu- 
lation of clinical observations and ex- 
perimental findings, the field has made 
relatively little progress. There has been 
little creative building on the work of 
others. This is due in large measure to 
the fact that current reports lack the 
clarity and completeness which are 
necessary to permit careful analysis, 
comparison, replication and stimulation 
of further research. It was suggested 
that perhaps now researchers might be 
willing to define more explicitly their 
goals, methods and variables selected. 
In short, more attention should be paid 
to enhancing comparability of independ- 
ent works. Hopefully this would facili- 
tate the growth of a systematic body of 
knowledge prerequisite to the develop- 
ment of the science of psychology. 



EPILOGUE 



Almost a decade ago the Conference 
on Graduate Education in Clinical Psy- 
chology facetiously characterized the 
status of the field of ps\chothciapy as 
follows: '?>\choihcrapy is an undefined 
technique applied to unspecified prob- 
lems with unpredictable outcome. For 
this technique we recommend rigorous 
training." Much research has been done 
since that comment was made, but there 
has been relatively little progress in estab- 
lishing a firm and substantial body of 
evidence to support very many research 
hypotheses, 

Basic problems in this field of research 
have remained essentially .unchanged and 
unsolved. This may be due in large part 
to the fact that both the investigator and 



the therapist have managed to preserve 
their favorite concepts, assumptions, 
values and hypotheses by hermetically 
sealing them in layers of ambiguity. 
This conference was successful to the 
degree that some of this ambiguity was 
recognized if not actually pierced. 

Participants came to this conference 
prepared to defend their own views and 
to demonstrate the inadequacies of the 
views of others. In the course of the 
meeting it became apparent that there is 
no simple, reassuring, authoritative prin- 
ciple which clearly supports one approach 
and demonstrates the invalidity of the 
others. Ultimately each investigator must 
fall back on his own values and tastes 
Remarkably little effort was devoted to 
proselytizing for the acceptance of the 
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superiority of one's own goals, methods 
and techniques. Instead, considerable in- 
terest was expressed in determining how 
individuals of intelligence, experience 
and integrity arrived at and maintained 
their contrary views. As a consequence 
this curiosity led the membership to 
take the first step in initiating meaning- 
ful interchange. Investigators were able 
to listen to each other and to experience 
to a surprising degree the development 
of mutual respect. Under conditions of 



such respect communication was remark- 
ably enhanced 

The experience of this conference ap- 
peared to confirm the views of Vannevar 
Bush who recently commented, "Men do 
not learn to understand one another 
merely by sharing intellectual experiences. 
They must meet on an emotional level if 
the foundation is to be built for collab- 
oration on a high plane." This confer- 
ence provided both the intellectual and 
emotional experiences in full measure. 
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